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As a clownish fellow was driving Ins cai't along a deep nnry lane, 
the wheel stuck bO fast in the clay, that his horse could not draw it 
out. Upon thiM h(' fell a bawling and ])raynjg to Hercules to come and 
help him. IJercufos, looking down from a cloud, bid him not to lie 
there like an idle, dastardly looby as he was, but get iij) and whip his 
horse, and clap his shouhJer stoutly to tlic wheel, adding that this was 
the only way for him to obtain assistance.” 


The Fables of ..Esop : ” Hercules and the Carter.” 



EPIS'IXE DEDICATORY 

TO WALTER FRANCIS ROCH 


My dear Roch, 

Ever since you read Sonia in manuscript, you 
have been the book s most generous critic. May I mark my 
gratitude for tins and for a friendship older than “Sonia*' 
by dedicating its successor to you ? Perhaps you remember 
openly doubling wlielher in fact the spiritual shock of war 
could so cliange and stead}^ Sonia as to make her a fitting 
wife for any man, O’Ranc most of all ; you may recollect 
my confessing that such a nuu'riage of hysterical impulse 
contained the seeds of instant disaster. 

Sequels are admittedly failuies, but I look on this book 
less as^ sequel than as an epilogue or footnote. Sonia was 
not to know happiness until she liad suffered, and the sacrifice 
in the early days of war was to many a new and heady self- 
indulgince. It is the length of the war, the sickening repet- 
ition of one well-placed blow after another on the same 
bruised flesh that has tested the survivors. After a year 
of war 0*Rane could have mustered many followers, when 
he murmured to himself, “ 1 — all of us who were out there — 
Bavc seen it. We can't forget. The courage, the cold, 
lieatt-breaking courage . . . and the smile on a dying^ man's 
face. . . . We .must never let it be forgotten ; we've earned 
he right. As long as a drunkard kicks his wife, or a child 
oes hungry, or a woman is driven through shame to disease 
and death. ... Is it a great thing to ask ? To demand of 
England^ to remember that the criminals and loafers and 
prostitutes are somebody's children, mothers and sisters ? 
And that we've all been saved by a miracle of suffering 1 
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8 Epistle Dedicatory 

Is that too great a strain on our chivalry ? I'll go out if need 
be, but — but must we stand at street corners to tell what 
we've seen ? To ask the bystanders — and ourselves — 
whether we went to war to preserve tfte right of inflicting 
pain ? " 

After four years of war do you find many traces of 
O'Rane's crusading spirit ? Loring, he and a thousand others 
intrigued and pulled wires to be sent out before their turn ; 
since they lost their livej or eyes or limbs, we have seen 
their*^laces filled by men who were first jeered and shamed, 
later pficked and driven into the army, under the amused 
gaze of theii more fortunate fellows who had intrigued and 
pulled wires to be kept at home I We have watched con- 
science being made a penal offence and persecution exalted 
into patriotism. We have seen self-denial, like self-sacrifice, 
made statutory ; and the comprehensive plea of war has 
excused the recrudescence ot that feverish licence which 
many of us supers! itiously felt the war had been sent to end. 
Financially, morally and politically we are living on the last 
few hundreds of our capital. And in public life the war 
stepped in where honour feared to tread. 

I dedicate this book to you in sympathy, because we 
would both recapture, if we could, O’Rane's first fine, careless 
rapture. But there is little permanence in collective moral 
upheavals ; action and reaction are equal and opposite, and 
the same violence which transformed the world in 1914 has 
hastened the return to pre-1914 conditions. The House of 
Commons, as you know it, and the society outside the House 
of Commons, as I know it, are not going to legislate a new 
world into existence in the spirit of the Constituent Assembly, 
We have worked, like old Bertrand Oakleigh, through the 
phases of extravagant hope and premature pessimism ; 
we are tired and dispirited, chiefly anxious to end the strain, 
glad if we can curtail the slaughter, though we are growing 
used to this, but concerned more for securing the peace of the 
world in our life-time than for declaring any other dividend 
on the lives which have been expended. “ We shall be dazed 
and bruised before an end is made, laddie,* staggering like, 
driiilken men," as Dr. Burgess prophesied in Sonia." " 
adventure, if ye speak of the Promised Land, men will arise 
and stone you with stones, saying, ' Would to God we had ^ 
died by tlie band of the Lord in the land of &g)rpt> 

^e Si^ the fleshpots, and when we did eat bie^ to 

am an ola man, laddie, and old meh and wea^^.y 
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men, brokefi with the cares of this life, are fain to go back to. . 
the things they know." 

What is left to those who are weak or obstinate enough 
to feel that the things they know are capable of improvement 
and that man is essentially perfectible ? If a collective 
revival flicker to smoking extinction, can you attain the same 
results from the aggregate of individual efforts ? O'Rane, 
you will find, tries both extremes. 

Always cordially yours, 

• Stephen McKenna. 

Lincoln’s Inn, 1918. 




SONIA MARRIED 


CHAPTER ONE 


AN ARABIAN NIGHT 

“ Is it not singular, and almost touching, to see Paris City 
drawn out, in the mock May nights, in civic ceremony, which they call 
* Souper Fraternel* lirotlierly Supper ? . . . See it, O Night I With 
cheerfully pledged wine-cup, hobnobbing to the Keign of Liberty, 
Equality, iirotherhood, with their wives iu best ribands, with their 
little ones romping round, the Citoyeiis, iu frugal Love-least, sit there. 
Night in h(?r wide empire sees nothing similar. O niy brothers, why is 
the reign of Brothorhootl not come ? It is come, it shall have come, say 
the Citoyens frugally hobnobbing. — Ah me I these everlasting stars, 
do they not look down Mike glistening eyes, bright with immortal pity, 

over the lot of man \' . . 

• 

Thomas Carlyle : “ French Revolution.'* 


1 

A fter twelve months in an Austrian internment camp, 
the roar and movement, the familiar smell and glare 
•of Loudon streets were stupefying. 

I had arrived in Vienna a week before the mobilization 
order was issued ; my mission was to secure the services 
of certain physicians -and surgeons for a new hospital which 
I had in contemplation, and, though I was conscioifil of 
unwonted restlessness, though my young friends in the 
Chancery were kept working late, the recent ultimatum to 
Serbia could nevejv I felt, involve England in war. So time 
went by, the hotels emptied, but I preferred to trust ray 
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o\m judgement and went on trusting it untS war had been 
declared. I knew Vienna so well, I had lived there so long 
and made so many friends from my earliest days at the 
Embassy, that I am afraid I continued to trust my judgement 
and to back my luck even after I had become technically 
scheduled as an enemy alien ; and, when the reluctant 
authorities more in sorrow than anger placed me under 
surveillance, we all felt that a mistake had been made and 
that 1 should only have to ask for my release to obtain it. 
Was I not well over the most extravagant military age ? Was 
I not physically unfit to bear arms ? Could I not at any 
time have left Vienna with the Embassy Staff ? 

I was to ^jd from August, 1914, until July, 1915, that the 
aspirations of the Litany for the well-being of prisoners and 
captives were neutralized by the reluctance of constituted 
authoiiity to distuib the status quo, I was secure in my loose- 
box on a race-course five miles from Vienna ; wire entangle- 
ments discouraged my comings and goings, arc-lamps laid 
me bare to the vigilance of the sentries ; what good purpose 
could be served by setting me at large ^ My brother made 
the one appearance of his life in the House ot Lords to raise 
me as an issue and to urge the exchange of civilian prisoners ; 
memorials were presented to the Foreign Office ; I am sorry 
to say thac in the first convulsion of war I and my few thousand 
fellow prisoners did not matter. 

I was interned for a twelvemonth. And, writing now in the 
third year of the war, I doubt whether I shall ever make good 
the knowledge which was then withheld from me. The 
newspapers were censored or inspired for purposes of propa- 
ganda ; my colourless letters from England were enriched 
by half-page smears of indelible black. Between ignorance 
of what they might say and what I might receive, my correspon- 
dents confined themselves to business discussions and Jialcl 
-family history. My brother wrote of his son Archie's dikith 
in the retreat from Mons ; my niece Yoland^ Manisty told 
me that she and her husband had moved into my house 
in Pont Street and were attending to my affairs as best they 
might. A further letter brought me the shocking news of 
Deryk Lancing's death on the eve of war, with consequences 
to myself which I required many weeks to digest. . , 
After J&at there were guarded and bewildered Uttle notes' 
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from Felix Manisty, who is a greater archaeologist than man 
of affairs ; there were voluminous technical enquiries from 
Hatherly, my solicitor, a weekly budget from Yolande and 
sporadic outbursts fr8m friends who had heard of my intern- 
ment and felt constrained to write one letter to cheer my 
loneliness. 

In July, after a year of false starts, an exchange of prisoners 
was Ihially arranged ; in the last week of the month I retiimed 
deviously through Switzerland and France, landed in a most 
unrecognizable England, reported myself at an equally un- 
recognizable Foreign Office and then stood, much as I had 
stood forty years earlier with a crowd of other shy new boys 
at Eton, wondering what I was expected to do next. In 
the jj)ar and movement, the smell and glare of London streets, 

I had ceased to have any properly. The people were dif- 
ferent, there was an incredible number of soldiers about. 
And everyone seemed to have been getting on very satis- 
factorily without me. . . . 

I remember walking a few steps towards the House of 
Commons, but I did not know whether the House was sitting ; 

I turned back to Trafalgar Square with some idea of taking a 
train to Hampstead and visiting my office, but I had aban- 
doned it for twelve months. If I called on Hatherly in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, I should be told that he was at Ripley 
Court ; if I went home, I should find that Yolande and Felix 
were both out. ... It was salutary, I am sure, to discover 
the measure of my importance, but it left me very lonely ; I 
felt for some reason that not only was I not wanted but that 
I had ^o right to be there. England seemed to have been 
taken over as a going concern by a new management, which 
was in a great hurry. . . . 

I passed through the Admiralty Arch and looked round 
nk\ New Zealanders and Australians, bronzed and big- 
boned in summer khaki. South Africans, with their hats 
pinched to a point, were strolling up and down the Strand 
in twos and tfirees, gravely smoking cigarettes ; a slow- 
speaking Can..dian enquired of me the way to Westminster 
Abbey; in St. James' Park two brakes passed me filled 
with Indian troops, turbaned, silent and undemonstrative. 

I rememSer that certain German prints had described the • 
JBrttiah Army as a menagerie. . * « 
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Through the Arch, I could see a stream of motor omnibuses 
hurrying into Trafalgar Square and displaying long posters 
in a red and white streak — “ Lord Kitchener wants you," 
" Lend your strong right arm " ; dn the Horse Guards' 
Parade recruits were waiting their turn by tlie long wooden 
sheds at the Downing Street end ; the finished soldier came 
swinging down the Processional Avenue to the music of a drum 
and life b.ind, watched a little wistfully by a knot of men, 
in service caps, blue jack^^ts, loose red tics and grey trousers 
sometimes pinned emptily at ankle, knee or hip. Standing 
on the kerb, a gill of twenty in deep mourning completed 
scene and sequence. 

I was still gaping like a yokel, when I heard my name called 
and fouijdhny liaiid wrung by an officer in unfamiliar naval 
uniform ; and, though we had sat and voted side by side 
during his short tcfhi in the House, though I had shot with 
him a dozen times at his place in Ireland, I had to look twice 
before I recognized him as George Oaklcigh. We stood shak- 
ing hands, laughing, talking both at once and shaking hands 
again until he suggested that I should conuj into his room at 
the Admiralty for a cigarette and a talk. George, whom I 
had known as a dilettante journalist and political wire-puller, 
explained parenthetically that he had for a year been one of 
innumerable auxiliary civil scr\7ants ; I did not need to be told 
that he was tired, over-worked and vaguely, sullenly bitter. 

" Fancy people going out and trying to slaugl^ter one 
another on a day like tliis ! " he cried, looking with pink- 
lidded eyes at tlie spai-se trees and scanty shade amid tlie 
white flood of sunshine. ^ 

" Well, you'd go out, if you had the chance," I said. 

" And hate it like Hell all tlie time," he murmured refled- 
tively, as he mechanically took a salute. " Tve seen enough 
people in tlie casualty lists to realize that war is a dangerous 
ccupation, Stornavray ; and IVc met enough fellows home 

leave. ... You know Jim Loring's gone, by the way ? " 
His teeth grated together. " This — this is ‘^tJze very thing * 
that my uncle Bertrand and I spent half a dozen years 
trying to avert 1 Well, I must be getting back to work. I|. 
this war's done nothing else, at least it's cured me of the 
conventional twelve-to-three-^th-two-liours-off-for^uncheon 
eview of Government offices. With me it's nine-thirty to ^ight, 
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six daj>«' holiday in twelve months and about one week-end 
in three.'* 

As I wotld not come into Ms office and waste his time there, 
we wasted U for a fe^ moments more by the Cook monument. 
George trieil to give me my bearings, interrupting himself to 
ask jerkily, I sui)posc you've heard that Jack Summer- 
town's dead? He was knocked out at the same time as 
your nephew. And Val Arden ? . . . 

I had an additional tragedy in which Oakleigh did not 
share, for we vere almost within sight of the house wliich 
poor Dcryk Liiicing had so proudly adorned ; on such 
another day Jie had tal^en me over it, room by room ; I had 
heard tliat he died on tlie very evening that war was declared, 
yet I suppose ho only anticipated what would*have come 
to anyone oi his age in six months’ time. 

“ I suppose you can't imagine what all this looks like to a 
man vho's seeing it for the first time," I said. " All this 
drilling and training. How many of tJiese fellows will come 
back, d’you suppose ? And what are w'e going to get in 
return ? " 

He smiled wistfully. 

A lasting peace, I hope. It can never happen again, 
you know." 

" I never thought it could happen this time," I said. 

" Well, this is going to prove that w^ar is a failure. Perhaps 
we neerjed the proof. . . . You'llfindthat after the war people 
will begin to do what we— you and Bertrand and I and a 
thousand more — tried to make them do before — remove the 
incentive to war and the means of making war. There must 
be a general disarmament, the military machine must be 
broken. You'll find tliat Germany will be a confederated 
republic within twelve months — we can never make peace 
f^^hile there's a Hohcnzollern at large. You know, Stornaway, 
this war's given us the opportunity of healing the sore 
places of Europe, and there's only one way to do it ; when the 
peace conference begins to sit, it has got to divide the world 
according to nationalities. Belgium and France will have 
to be defined up first qf all, and after that ,we must let the 
world go as it wants to go. Alsace-Lorraine will return 
to France ; you'll find north and south Germany separating ; 
Poland must be reconstituted; Italy will get back thf 
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Trentino and Trieste, though, of course, that leaves ^st^ 
without a port. . . . But you’ll find Austffe-Hunga;^ split- 
ting into a thousand pieces as soon as you ^ply th^rinciple 
of nationality. I'm not sure about Constantinople, but I'm 
inclined to give it to Russia. . . . It's worth son>e sacrifice 
to clean up the international anomalies of the ivorld and 
to make an end of war.” 

" It’s going to. be a big business, George, and a long busi- 
ness,” was all that I could say. * 

“ We’re in sight of doing it,” he asserted. ‘ The moment 
we get within range of Constantinople, Turkty goes out of 
the war ; she’s on her last legs now. Then with Russia 
bursting in on the south-east and Italy pressbg up from the 
South, Auslsia will be the next to go. People who know 
tell me sire’s on the verge of starvation. Then next spring 
we shall be bringing off a big offensive on the west. We're 
so frightfully handicapped now by lack of shells.’'- He 
paused and looked at his watch. " By Jove, I must fly 1 ” 
he exclaimed. “ When shall I see you again ? I’m dining 
with the Maurice Maitlands to-night and I happen to know 
that the Manistys are going to be there. Why don’t you 
invite yourself ? You’re a lion, you know ; and Connie 
Maitland will never forgive you, if anyone else catches hold 
of you first.” 

Leaving him to hurry into the Admiralty, I went slowly 
on foot to Pont Street. England was an armed caipp and 
munition factory, London a gigantic General Headquarters. 
And George, with his rimless eyeglasses enthusiastically 
askew and a normally pale face ecstatically flushed, was 
throwing corps here and divisions there, dividing the map of 
the world by the test of nationality. . . . I felt giddy, 

I There was no one at home when I reached Pont Street, 
and I explored the havoc of war as it had invaded the hou^ 
of a man to whom personal comfort means much. My butler^ 
footman and chauffeur had enlisted; my car was wearing 
itself out in the service of an elderly general'’; the ground- 
floor gave office-room to a railway canteen organization ad-, 
ministered by my niece, and the rest of tlib house, when not 
allocated to herself or her husband, provided temporary 
accommodation for derelict officers and nurses. ' Ne^er have 
I;,lelt less wanted. 
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" But, doling nncle». there’s- so little that we can do ! " 
'Yolande exclaimed, trying to combine apology and self- 
defence. " I feel that if we don't pinch and scrape and slave. 
. . . And everyone'# in the same boat. ... I bought one 
black^irock when Archie was killed and I'm not going to 
buy another stitch till the war's over. I don't dine out once 
a month ; and then I don't usually have time to dress." 

She was looking a little thin and white-faced ; for some 
reason the auburn hair which I gloved had been cropped 
short, but she was undaunted and self-reliant, one of a 
hundred-thousand women to whom the war was bringing 
that opportunity for service for which they had so long pined. 

The emergence of my nephew Felix from a War Office car 
completed the sense of revolution and unreality. * Th^t least 
military of archaeologists wais now arrayed in a staff captain's 
uniform, which accorded ill with his glasses and bald head, 
for duty behind a string of letters and a telephone extension 
at the War Office. 

" You'll get used to it in time," Yolande laughed, as we set 
out on foot for Eaton Place. 

My sense of not being wanted certainly evaporated in the 
warmth of Lady Maitland's greeting. One of her sons was 
home on leave from the Front, and the familiar, red-lacquer 
drawing-room was filling with a party of twenty-four, each of 
whom was acclaimed at a distance, introduced, epitomized 
and enlisted for charity or intrigue before he had fairly crossed 
the threshold. 

" Yoliande I My dear, I got your note and I've put off the 
committee till Friday," she cried, when our turn came and my. 
niece surrendered to a resonant kiss on either cheek. " And 
dear Captain Manisty — there was something I wanted to see 
you about. . . . It'll come back to me. Mr. Stornaway 1 " 
$be surveyed me for a moment with her handsome square 
Tiead on one side, then turned to a little group behind her. 
" My dears, we all thought he was dead 1 Mr. Stornaway, I 
want you all lo myself, you're going to tell me all about 
your terrible hardships and, before you're a day older, you're 
goiilg on my Prisoners of War Relief Committee. " She turned 
again to explain me to the room. " This is Mr. Stornaway 
interned in Austria all this time. He's going to 
^ us aU about it. . . • Mr. Stornaway, it's a scandal, we 
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can’t get the Government to act. Now here’s Mr. Deganway 
— ^you know him ? — he's in the Foreign Office and he tells 
me that the question of'tlie prisoners ” 

She broke olf to welcome two new arrivals with a surprised 
cry of “ Lord Ponlyre 1 And my dear Sir Harry Mordauiit 1 " 
as thougli siic liad not invited tliom. I shook liands with 
Maitland and was trying to see wJiom else I knew, when she 
returned and reinorstdossly introduced me to Vincent Graylc, 
with whom I have sal in thp House for a dozen years. He was 
leaning on a slick, and I learned in a galloping exchange of 
biograph}" that lie had had one knee shattered in the Antwerp 
expedition and was now at the War Ofhcc cleaning up the 
mess made by tlie professional soldiers." 

" But ^vifSit were you doing out there at all } " I asked, 
clinging to liim for a moment before Lady Maitkind could 
present me to anyone else. We had been ('onteni]X)rarics, if 
not friends, at Eton and Trinity, which meant that he was 
past fifty. 

“ Mucli too good a war to miss 1 " he answered with a 
laugh, hobliling away to be introduced to a young bride in 
half-mourning who liad already collected two young MaitlandwS, 
Pentyre, Deganway and George Oakleigh. 

" I expect you find everything a bit changed," said Maitland 
earnestly, glancing at his own uniform and speaking as though 
the war were a secret in which lie was doubtfully initialing me. 

Grayle’s much tlie same," I answered, looking deviously 
after the viking figure witli the blue eycis, pink and white checks 
and corn-coloured hair. 

There was a moment s silence, as my hostess mentally 
called the roll, and I strolled away before her husband was 
ready with another platitude. 

" Eleanor Ross is always late ! ’’ she complained. ** Well, 
you haven't altered much, Mr. Stornaway." 

Nor had she, I answered. The war seemed only to have 
turned her tireless energy into new cliannels. Whereas she 
had once called for the heads of Nationalists,* strike leaders 
and, indeed, anyone with whom slie chanced to be in tem- 
porary disagreement, she would now, I gathered, be content 
with the public execution of the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald and Sir Ian Hamilton. She seemed the* motive 
ppwer of as many committees as ever her house was the 
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meeting-place of as many incongruities as before, and she 
was prepared to yoke the meanest of us to one or other of her 
charities. 

“ We must have 4 talk about the Prisoners,” she said, with 
one eye on the door. ” The Goveriin;ignt will do nothing; 
but what do you expect ? ” 

Lowering her voice, she confided tliat three Ministers, of 
whom I knew one to be a bachelor, were married to German 
wives, wliile a fourth was discovered to liave arms stacked 
in his cellar and a wireless installation on his roof. She told 
me, further, that wc had had enough of these lawyer-poli- 
ticians, that the country needed a Man, because the young 
shirkers that you met in the street were stealing the work 
of tliosc who had patriotically enlisted ; the Prc*ss^ slie went 
on to say, was a public danger (only exceeded in imbecile 
virus by the Press Bureau), and it was high time that in 
tlie matter of war wc sat at the feet of Germany. She 
barely had lime to weaken her last elfect by declaring the ' 
German military machine, for all its forty yours' perfection, 
to be the greatest imposture in history, before the Duchess 
of Ross was announced. 

” Odious painted creature. And always late 1 ” Lady 
Maitland whispered to me, as she hurried forward with 
both hands outstretched. 

** You look giddy,” Yolandc murmured. 

“ An^l what do you think of Lngland after a year of war ? ” 
Eleanor Ross ciied o\'er her sliouldcr, as we went down to 
dinner. 


II 

If Lady Maitland had invited a full account of my intern- 
ment and had then scampered away without waiting to hear 
it, was not 1ft off so easily ]>y either of my neigii hours at 
dinner. For the first three courses I told r^'y tale to the 
DuclieSs of Ross, who spent the second three handing it on 
to the right, while I turned like an automaton and repeated 
my recitation to Lady Peiityre. As I might have jorescen, 
Imowing their craving to be ahead of the world with any 
new thing, I was instantly committed to lunching with 
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both (b^ause each knew so many people who would be simply 
dying to meet me and hear all about it) ; and, if I bore my 
cross with resignation, it was because I knew that I was 
relieving someone else (he proved to be a silbmarine commander 
who had recently been awarded the Victoria Cross) — and tha^ 
I should be relieved in my turn when a greater novelty pre- 
sented itself — (after three days an American Lusitania sur- 
vivor came to my rescue). 

I was beginning to get *used to the noise and strangeness 
and to recover from my first bewilderment, when Lady 
Maitland rustled to her feet, and I was left at the mercy of a 
political argument carried on between my host and Grayle 
across my body. So far as I remember, it concerned the like- 
lihood of. compulsory service, and I was only interested to 
find Grayle, the most lawless man of my acquaintance, 
pleading for more discipline, while a high-and-dry Tory like 
Maitland defended Ministers whom he had styled thieves and 
common sharpers at the time of the 1909 Budget and the 
Marconi enquiry. I had almost forgotten my poor little 
host's genius for picking up the hastier opinions and less 
profound catchwords of the uninformed. George caught 
my eye and winked, as Maitland thumped the table im- 
pressively, tugged at his moustache and talked — with a 
slightly shocked intonation—of the brain and sinew of the 
Government, my dear Qrayle." Young Pentyre, as surprise 
relaxed into boredom, moved next to me and began^a rival 
conversation. 

" Who's the patriotic gentleman ? " he whispered. " And 
why’s he so excited about the jolly old Government ? 

" He's got a bee in his bonnet," George explained, " because 
he fancies he brought down the old Liberal lot and can't make 
out why he's not been given a job in the Coalition." 

" But who is he ? " Pentyre persisted. 

As I had known Grayle longer than anyone present, I took 
it upon myself to answer. 

We had first met nearly forty years ago as^boys at Eton, 
soon drawing together in a common recognition, keenly 
felt and resented, that we were poorer than our fellows. My 
father had no business to send me there at all, but every 
male Stornaway always had gone to Eton, whether £e could 
afford it or not. Grayle, the only son of a hard-drinking 
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Gloucestershire squire, who used to beat him unmercifully, 
was sent to school when he grew strong enough to resist 
parental castigation, with an idea, I suppose, that others 
by force of numbers ^ould be able to continue the beatings. 
We worked our way up the school together, until Grayle 
was withdrawn in consequence of some trouble with a trades- 
man's daughter in Slough, and met again at Trinity, when the 
scandal was half forgotten. There I remained four years 
and Grayle four weeks. If I ever lizard the full story of his 
subsequent final, cataclysmic quarrel with his father (they 
were separated, I know, by the stud-groom and a couple 
of strappers), I have forgotten the details ; the result of the 
quarrel was that Vincent disappeared, and the next time that 
I saw him was several years later in New York, f hp-d gone, 
up there from Washington and ran unexpectedly into Grayle's 
arms on Fifth Avenue ; he was accompanied by another 
Trinity man of my year — Guy Bannerman, a brilliant, shift- 
less Rabelaisian, whom Grayle with his startling streak of 
prodigal generosity had taken in hand and was prepared 
(as he consistently proved) to keep afloat. I remember how 
one of the loudest voices in the world suddenly silenced 
the drone of traffic by thundering : 

''It's the great anomaly of modern civilization. What 
are you going to do mth’thcm? Theoretically they're your 
equal fellow-citizens, but they don't vote, they daren't 
enter a white man's hotel. I can't remember for the moment 
whether they're actually increiising in numbers " 

Xhen I knew, even without sight of the square-faced, 
bull-necked man with the familiar grey eyes, dusty hair and 
capacious, loose-lipped mouth, that Guy Bannerman had 
discovered America and was concerned to solve the negro 
problem. He was on his way to Klondike, where he heard 
that gold had been found, and he swore me impressively 
to secrecy. 

" Half New Y^rk knows about it already," I had to warn 
him. 

" How did they hear ? " he roared 

1^' You've just told them." 

thr^ of us lunched together, and I found that Grayle, 
too, was bound for the gold-fields. Their methods of approach 
notably different, for, while Guy Bannerm^ informed • 
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New York City that any fool could dig for gold and I retorted 
that every fool would, Graylc was compiling an exhaustive 
list of eveiything that a gold-digger could need or be drugged 
into thinking he needed. • 

“ One wants a pick and sliovel, I suppose," Guy ventured, 

and — and a pannikin." His conception of gold-digging 
impressed me as being literary. 

" And food, drink, lights, clothes, covering, cooking-gear 

medicine " Grayle ^liuck in ferociously. " No, we re 

not going to discover tlie Nortli West Passage, but we're going 
to make these swiiui squeal— -iind the more squeals we knock 
out of tdiem the belter I shall be idoased. Tools, blankets 
— or rather, sleeping-bags. IVnIs. Tobacco. Mustn't forget 
tobaccQ. “Bags for the gold. I suppose, if you’ve had a 
good day, you sleep with a revolver under your pillow ; and 
stand drinks all round, which involves the worst obtainable 
Californian gooseberry. Pm going to supi)ly the outfit, 
and tliey’rc going to dig the gold. Exploit, or be exploited. 
Care to come in with us, Stornaway ? Anything you like 
to put u]), you know. . . 

He ('ould not persuade me to come rind help him exploit, 
nor could lie save P>aniieiman from being exploited, but the 
entc'.rprise as he saw and jilannod it was a giant success even 
in tlie liistoiy of gold-rushes. I believe Aylmer Lancing 
supplied the capital; Grayle reached Klondike a week after 
tlie rush liad l)(:guii and only came cast when it starkly 
not wortli his while to be left with a monll/s stores on his 
liands ; tlicn the insalubrious shanty known as " Grayle's 
Hotel " was sold by private treat the si ock-in-rfade was 
put up to auction on a rising market and lie returned to 
square his accounts witli Lancing in New York. 

However mucli money lie made, I dare swear that he re- 
turned with even nioie experience. L'or many inoiiths many 
thousands of llie world’s choicest blackguards liad slept 
between his Idankets, worked with his" too^s, eaten his food 
and sheltered beneath liis roofs. Having with his Califomian 
gooseberry ciiampagnc, a Pittsburg smelter had emptied 
one of his six-shooters into the scattering liead of his partner ; 
Grayle sold tlie coCTin and subsequently a coil of^roj^. He 
supplied jewellery and dresses to the women whom Jie had 
iivduced to follow the camp ; he peddled concertinas "l[0 the 
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musically-minded. Twice the store was looted, after a good 
day and a full dinner, which the looting party instinctively 
felt to have been insulficicntly full. The first time he con- 
vened a public mcctiftg and asked if it was in the common 
interest to make him close down ; the second time he began 
to pack and only unpacked when the leader had been un- 
obtrusively lynched. As a study in contrasts, Guy Jlanner- 
man spent three monllis carrying the gold south and bringing 
back sh)res ; tlien Ik^ tired ot the oijy work for which he was 
fit, pocketed his share of the profits and started digging. 
The proiits were coaxed out of hiiruby. a woman wliom he set 
himself to reclaim — willioiit noticeable success — and, wliercas 
the gold began to peder out within a month of Grayle’s dO’ 
partnro, Baiinonnan siayed on until Ihs last dollar fiad passed 
to the new proprietor of “ Graylc^s Hotel.'* 

I met both advcMitiirors in Venezuela, which they had to 
leave before their scheduled time, and again at Colon. Then 
1 returned to England and got myself (‘lectod to the House 
of Commons for the Southdown division of Sussex ; I did not 
see Grayle again until tlic ipoo election bronglit him into 
the House, with Ciuy Bannermaii faillifnlly running the 
eleclion and later acting as secretary, shadow, pn‘ss-cutting 
agency, collector of statistics, fact-finder and general par- 
liamentary devil. Then he went out to South Africa for 
the second half of the war. 

Having seen the man undisguised in two continents, I have 
always been a little surprised to find how little he was known 
herp ; 1^ can be a very entertaining rufhan, causing the usu- 
ally censorious to apologize and say “ a blackguard, but at 
least he’s not a hypocrite, you know " ; on the other hand, 
through the rose-tinted spectacles of middle-agc I seem to 
look back on a House of Commons which would not have 
tolerated him ; perhaps we are more indulgent nowadays, 
perhaps no one todk the trouble to compile a dossier, perhaps 
each man felt tli^at his own turn might come next. 

Be that as it may, Grayle succeeded in entering a House 
that neither liked nor trusted him. Fishjng in troubled 
waters for twelve years, he picked up a knowledge of his 
colleague^, even if he landed no fish ; speculation in countries 
too entprprising to be critical had made him rich enough 
to pay other people's debts and occasionally to compensate • 
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lost honour on behalf of some rising politician with a reputa- 
tion to preserve, but he never came into the open until the . 
Marconi enquiry, when I discovered by the savagery of his 
attacks on the Government that he was now a newspaper 
proprietor. The war gave him his opportunity, and, accord- 
ing to the far from impartial statement of Bertrand Oakleigh, 
who liked an actionable story for its own sake, Grayle was one 
of the leaders in organizing the Unionist attack on the Liberal 
Government in 1915. • 

All this and more I contrived to convey to Pentyre before 
Grayle had finished his cigar and signified his willingness to 
come upstairs. 

We were liardly inside the drawing-room before he had 
limped briskly to the sofa where the young bride who had 
been his neighbour at dinner was seated ; she smiled easily, 
ungratificd but obviously conscious of his admiration, and in 
a moment they were splashing to the waist in vivacious 
badinage. I sought out my niece and tried to secure ten 
minutes' quiet discussion of my own affairs. 

In one of the first letters to reach me in my internment 
camp Yolande cautiously prepared me for bad news ; on the 
next page she announced young Deryk Lancing's death ; 
a week later I heard — in my loose-box and amid a smell of 
straw and whitewash — that the whole estate of some twenty 
odd millions had passed to me. I had known old Sir Aylmer 
Lancing, the boy's father, ever since I was transferj’ed from 
Vienna to Washington, when he was in the fulness of his 
powers and Deryk was unborn. Indeed, he had hitched me 
out of the Diplomatic and given me a start with orife of liis 
own firms of contractors in South America, and there I had 
made enough money to retire in affluence when my health 
broke down in Panama. I had seen him, too, regularly and 
intimately for fifteen years after his stroke; indeed I had 
induced my brother to sell him Ripley Court and I speht so 
much of my time there that it was sometimes hard to believe „ 
that the great, gaunt house had ever changed hands. Deryk 
I had known since he was a boy of eight or nine, brilliant 
and precocious, ^neurotic, impatient and inconsiderate, but 
winning and lovable with it all and filled with a blaze of 
jM^omise. He had succeeded to the title and estate* less than 
»twdve months before he was killed ; he just become 
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engaged rather romantically to a girl with whom he had long 
been in love ; and it was on the day when he had been shewing 
her the house which I persuaded him to buy and which was 
waiting for them botft that he had fallen ffom the roof and 
been picked up dead and hideously broken. ... ^ 

I looked round the room, through the rich gleam of Lady 
Maitland's red lacquer, at Grayle, sitting with one leg per- 
manently stiff- in front of him, Charles Maitland, already 
twice wounded, Pentyre in his Guards uniform, waiting to 
go out, and my eyes came to rest on Yolandc's black dress. 

'' You would have thought the war had done enough 
damage without any extras of that kind," I said. 

" What are you going to do with all the money ? " she 
asked woiideringly. * , 

I want time to think, Yolande," I said. " I feel a little 
bit dazed. It's so much the same — and yet so different. 

I know this room so well. Lady Maitland's the same fat, 
voluble, outrageous, delightful creatuie that she always was 
— and yet I seem to have dipped into another world. ..." 

We were still talking of ourselves and the family when a 
maid entered to say that a Mr. Jellaby wished to speak to 
Colonel Grayle on the telephone. I sfmilcd in easy triumph 
as Grayle scrambled to his feet, for I have so often found 
Mr. Jellaby wishing to speak to me on the teleidione, and poor 
Jellaby with tears in liis voice has begged me to help keep a 
house or^ stand in readiness for a division or relieve guard 
after an all-night sitting. 

" If there's a division, I shall take you," Grayle threatened 
in fetallktion for my smile, as he leaned down for his stick. 

One of these Labour swine making trouble, I expect. We've 
all got to back the Government as long as it is the Govern- 
ment." 

It was a good guess, for he returned a moment later and 
dragged me to my feet with the announcement that Grim- 
thorpe, the A.S.E. man, was threatening to divide the House 
unless the Prime* Minister gave an assurance that the National 
Registration Bill would never be made the basis of a system 
of conscription. 

Infernal nuisance, but we shall have to go," he said. 
"YouVe'got to start your duties some time, Stornaway, 
and you may as well keep me company and start them to- • 
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night. Only a formality, you know. Half the Cabinet’s 
sworn not to graft conscription on to the Bill, and the other 
half's sworn it will. Beauty Of coalition government I ” 

More from a desire to see what the Mouse looked like than 
froni any wish to support Grayle, I allowed myself to be 
taken away. As I shook hands with J-ady Maitland, he 
stumped back to his sofa and roundly told the young bride 
tliat he proposed to come and call on lier. 

" Haven't half finislic^l our conversation/' he said in a tone 
of authority, "so if you'll tell me your address " 

I clioso to think that her manner hardened, as tliough she 
felt that Grayle was taking Jut for granied too much. 

" I'm hardly ever at home," she answered. " My Belgian 
refugee work " 

" Free in the evenings," he interrupted jerkily. " My 
only time for calling." 

She hesitated and, as I thought, sank her voice slightly, 
putting herself on tiic defensive. 

" You'd only be bored, you know," she warned liim. " It 
isn’t an ordinary liouse, and you won't meet any ordinary 
people." 

" Coining to seeye/^," Grayle answered. 

" You clearly aren't wanted, Grayle," I said, taking him 
by the arm. " If yon insist on dragging me to the House 
let 's start at once. 

He shook free of my hand and turned to her, as though he 
were delivering an ultimatum 

" You don't want me to come ? ” he demanded. 

" You won't be amuscxl," she answered, this tim lin* un- 
mistakable distress. 

" Where do you live ? " he asked re entlcssly. 

" In Westminster." I was rather shocked by the way in 
which she allowed him to bully her. " A house called ‘ The 
Sanctuary,' on the Embankment, just by the Tate Gallery." 

He repeated tlic name as we walked downstairs and whistled 
unsuccessfully for a taxi. On the steps 1 told him again 
that he had been making a nuisance of himself, for she was 
probably living in some modest boarding-house. Grayle 
would only murmur irrelevantly that she was a devilish 
pretty girl, an opinion evidently shared by Georgb Oakleigh 
and the Maitland boys, who had surrounded her l^fore Grayle 
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was out of the room. I cannot remember that her looks left 
any impression on me at this meeeting. 

" ^ The Sanctuary,* ** he murmured for the third time, as we 
sfet off on foot for itte House. " Didn't happen to hear 
what her name was, did you ? Never bother about names 
myself." 

" It would be inartistic," I said. 

We walked through Eatou Square in silence and along 
Buckingham Gate and Birdcage Wal^ to Parliament Square. 
As we approached the Palmerston monument, Grayle touched 
my arm, pointed ahead and quickened his limping pace ; an 
open-ail meeting of two soldiers, nine loafers and one woman 
was being addressed by a shabbily-garbed young man who 
seemed to be on the worst possible terms with his ainiience ; 
Grayle, who has tlie nose of a schoolboy or a terrier for any 
kind of fight, clearly felt that this, like the war, was too 
good to miss. What went before I have, of course, no 
means of judging, but such Iragmciils of vituperation as 
reached me suggested the wonder why a man, who cared 
nothhig for his hearers, troubled to harangue an exasperated 
group, which was quite iiuconvinced by iiis reasoning. The 
speaker kc])t liis temper ; his hearers had lost theirs from 
the outset, I sJiould imagine, and this possibly amused him 
and justified the effort. 

" Go aht and fight yourself," cried one of the soldiers 
truculentlv, " before yer snacks at the men that *ave been out 
there.” 

" I should not der-ream of fighting," the lecturer answered 
with practised and very clear enunciation. 

" Precious sight too careful of yer dirty skin ! " 

The lecturer laughed with maddening calm. 

" f value my life," h,e conceded, " but I happen to be 
brave enough to value my soul more I do not choose to 
be the deluded instrument of Junkers here or elsewhere, 
and, had anyone thought you worth educating, you would 
not choose it eitlfer. My fine fellow, you were before the 
war — what ? A coal-heaver. But you had ho quarrel 
with the coal-hcavers of Germany, until your Junkers told 
you to fight ; you will again have no quarrel when your 
Junkers telf you to stop fighting. I was a medical student 
on<^, I had no quarrel with the medical students of 
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nations, nor can I make a quarrel when a Junker tells me to 
hate, to be red and angry — if you could see how red and 
angry you look now ! — to stab and shoot and slash. If I 
have to kill, let me kill a Junker, wh8 cannot maintain the 
peace of the world.” He sank his voice with artistic pretence 
of talking to himself. ” But I was educated, I have thought, 
I am not a dog to be whistled to heel or incited to fight other 
dogs.” 

In the pause that foUpwed Grayle put his lips to my ear 
and whispered behind his hand. 

” Get those two Tommies away,” he begged. ” Dust this 
fellow's jacket for him, but can't do it in uniform with men 
about.” 

I gripped his arm firmly and tried to drag him away. The 
war seemed to have brought all Grayle's latent ferocity to 
the surface. 

” Don't be a fool ! ” I whispered. 

” Not going to let a damned German agent talk sedition 
in my hearing I ” he cried. 

Even as he spoke, the decision was taken out of our hands. 
The soldier, rightly or wrongly described as a coal-heaver, 
stepped forward and called upon the lecturer to ” take that 
back, will you ? ” The lecturer smiled, folded his arms and 
said nothing, quietly waiting for the interruption to subside. 

” Take that back ! ” repeated the soldier, with a new note 
of menace in his voice, and, when there was no ansy^er, dealt 
a swinging open-handed blow to the lecturer's face. 

His victim staggered, recovered his balance and stood with 
lips tightly compressed and a print of angry scarl^' on* his 
cheek. One of the women had screamed ; two of the loafers 
cried, after deliberation, ” Serve him right I ” 

” When opposed to truth,” the lecturer continued, when 
he had satisfied himself that no second blow was coming, 

violence is as ineffectual in the street as on the battlefield 
You do not stifle truth by sending a man to Siberia, as I've 
seen men sent, though you may remove* an undesirable 
prefect of police, as I have uen one removed, sky-high in 
Kiev, because — well, the truth was not in him. Nor is Wiere 
truth in you ; there can be no truth incogs who feed on bones 
flung from the table, dogs who rise up raw £rom thftir beating 
and gixe their liVes to protect their masters." 
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This time there was no invitation to retract. . The same 
soldier stepped quickly forward, threw his arm across his 
chest and flung the full weight of his body into a sweeping 
backhander. The leerturer was lifted off his feet and carried 
a yard back, where he struck the railings and fell in an in- 
vertebrate mass with one leg curled under him. The on- 
lookers craned forward uneasily, glanced at one another and 
began to separate in silence, the more quickly when Grayle 
limped up and confronted the avenging soldier. 

“ Clear out of this ! ** he ordered abruptly. 

" *E insulted the uniform, sir," came the husky justification 
compounded of alcohol, fear and regard for Grayle's red 
band and tabs. 

" I know all about that. Clear out and take ydur friends 
with you. He*s not dead," he added a moment later, when 
we were alone, contemptuously exploring the body with his 
toe. " I don't suppose he's even badly hurt. I pro- 
pose to leave him here and tell one of the Bobbies at the 
House " 

There was a groan as the toe glided on to an injured part. 
I asked the man where he was hurt, and at sound of my 
voice he opened his eyes, looked round for a moment and 
closed them again. I was as yet far from used to the dim 
light from the shrouded street-lamps and could only see that 
he looked a man between twenty and thirty, shockingly thin 
of body, with fair hair, dark blue eyes and a narrow face with 
high cheftk bones. Hisjair and costume were generally 
threadbare. More from policy than compassion Grayle 
relented somewhat. 

" I'll mount guard," he said. " Get hold of a Bobby and 
a stretcher." 


Ill 

To be involved, however innocently, in^a street brawl is 
considerably more characteristic of Vincent Grayle than of 
myself. I think that he should have discontinued the habit 
at least when he reached the age of fifty, but I know well 
that^he only regretted his late arrival. 

‘'They keep a stretcher at the House, don't they? " he 
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asked, as he bared his crop of yellow hair to the wind and lit 
a cigarette in preparation for his vigil by the recumbent 
agitator. "If not, telephone Cannon Row." 

I was starting on my way when I collided with a young 
man who had joined us un perceived. He .was in evening 
dress with an overcoat across his arm and a sombre-eyed 
Saint Bernarci at his side. 

" Some one hurt ? " he enquired, after waving away my 
apologies. " I thought I^eard the word ' stretcher.* ** 

" It was only a street row/* Grayle explained callously. 
" Tills fellow thought fit to address an anti-recruiting meeting, 
and his points wcren*t very well taken.*' 

The 3^Jung man wrinkled his forehead, laughed and, after 
a moment s thought, slipped his arms into the sleeves of his 
overcoat. 

" Didn’t Doctor Johnson say that every man had the right 
to express his oinnion and that everyone else had tin* right to 
knock him down for it ? *’ lie drawled. Then abruptly, " Are 
you Colonel Grayle, by any chance ? ** 

" I am," Grayle answered with a look of surprise. 

" I thought I recognized your voice. I collect voices and 
I heard 3^ou last week when the National Registration Bill 
was in Committee. Do you tiiink it*s possible to arrive at 
a taxi ? I live quite near here and I can take the patient 
home for treatment.*' 

"But why the deuce should you bother about him?** 
Grayle asked. • 

The boy smiled to himself and shrugged his shoulders. 

" If we cast him off to a hospital, there'll be alltforts of 
silly questions," he explained. ** And I’m a bit of an 
Ishmaclite myself.- What's the extent of the damage ? " 

The injured man opened his eyes again and reduced his 
huddled limbs to some sort of order, not without occasional 
twinges of pain. He seemed nothing but skin and loose 
bones and might well have fainted from exhaustion rather 
than injury. • - 

" My left leg's done for," he announced. 

The stranger nodded sympathetically. 

" Can anyone sec a taxi ? " he asked. " They've simply 
disappeared from the streets of London, like Sam Weller's 
dead donkeys and postboys. Well, you men help him up 
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and give him a hoist on to my shoulders. Vm only a step 
from here.'' 

At a guess the sprawling figure was some inches taller and 
at least as heavy as ^he new-comer, but my suggestion that 
we should wait for a taxi or send for a stretcher was dis- 
regarded. 

“ Perhaps I'm stronger than I look," lie told me ; to the 
injured man he said, " Clasp your hands round my neck ; 
ril ixy not to shake you, but it piay come a bit painful. 
And one of you men look after the steering so that I don't 
tumble off the kerb or get run over. The house is just by 
the Tate Gallery — a big sort of barn with a lamp over the 
door ; it's called ‘ The Sanctuary.' " 

Grayle started violently and looked at me, iJu^ I had 
appointed myself steersman and was heading for Millbank 
in the wake of the sombre-eyed Saint Bernard. The young 
man’s looks belied his strength, for he walked fast enough 
for Grayle to have difficulty in keeping pace and, as he 
walked, he told us that the expected division was a false alarm, 
and that I he House was up. I hurried along by his side, feeling 
more and more that the whole evening had passed in a dream 
and that I should wake up lb find myself back in n)y intern- 
ment camp. The noise and excitement had tired me into 
somnolence ; the darkcjied streets added to my feeling of 
unreality. The dog with a cane and hat in his jaws, one 
young man with another young man sprawling on liis shoul- 
ders, Grjfj|de panting on one side and myself guiding the 
unconvincing procession on the other made up a picture whose 
reality I^myself doubted more than once. 

And tile house, when we reached it, was a large brick- 
and-timber warehouse, once the property of a wharfinger, 
before the Kinbankmcnt was built, and quite unlike any- 
thing that I had expected— though in keeping with every- 
thing that night. I stood waiting for instructions, for there 
was a modern annexe, with a second door. I learned after- 
wards that Whalfty, the Pre-Raphaelite, had used the place 
as a studio. 

" It's only about half furnished at present," our young 
friend informed us, " and I expect you'll find it very untidy 
We've not* been 'married a month yet. The house was a 
wedding-present.' 
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I had guessed him to be the husband of the young bride 
whom we had met at dinner and could understand why his 
wife was unprepared for visitors. 

We won't come in/'l said, as we stdpped under a wrought- 
iron lamp by a heavy oak door painted in white gothic 
characters with the name of the house. 

“ Oh, you must I " he cried. " I may want help. You 
Tust push the door — ^it isn't locked — and, if there’s no light 
on, you’ll find the switches to the right. Don’t turn it on, 
though, till the door’s shut, or someone will run me in for 
signalling to German aircraft.” 

Grayle at least seemed to need no second invitation, and, 
when our host said that he might want help, I did not see my 
way to refuse the first. I confess, too, that I was amused 
and curious ; the boy was attractive, with mobile face, dark 
hair and big, black eyes ; I liked his quick smile and rather 
mischievous laugh, above all, I respected his good-nature 
in picking up a total stranger, who, so far as one can 
justify private acts of violence, had been most justifiably 
punished. 

We passed through the hall into a lofty room with lonf 
windows far up the walls above ten feet of oak panelling 
rough-cut beams melting into the shadows of the roof and ; 
block-floor half covered with rugs. On a dais to our rigl 
as we entered stood a long refectory table between two ro\‘ 
of heavily carved Spanish oak chairs ; at the far end was 
grand piano ; low book-cases ran round the walls, there were 
three or four big oil-paintings above the panelling, and 
arranged in half-circles round the two fires were lijxuriously 
large sofas and arm-chairs. I was a little reminded of a 
college hall, when I looked at the severe table on the dais* 
the black-beamed roof and panelled walls ; I thought of the 
perfect club smoking room, when I tried one of the chairs ; 
and the whole room, as I surveyed its warm, bright emptiness 
from the doorway, suggested a stage scene at the rise of the 
curtain. ‘ 

” It's rather jolly, isn’t it ? " said my host, when I ex- 
pressed my admiration. ” The bedrooms are all in the new 
part, but, when we're not asleep, we shall ^eed and work and 
live here, t^rsonally I never want more than one rooin, 
and, if this one isn't big enough, I should like to know what 
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is. I*m sorry my wife isn't in, she could shew you round so 
much better ; but she's dining out to-night." 

He settled the injured man in comfort on a long sofa, and 
went to a telephone the piano. While he waited for his 
call, we were invited to help ourselves from a side-table on 
the dais, where a generous choice of cake, sandwiches, fruit, 
cold meat, cheese and drinks of many kinds awaited us. 
He hoped that we should find something to our taste ; people 
were apt to drop in at all hours, he assured us, so it was as 
well to have something liandy. I poured myself out a 
brandy and soda and accepted one of his cigars. My young 
friend took for granted much that is not usually taken for 
granted, but I tried to harmonize with his mood and suc- 
ceeded better, I tliink, than Gra3de, who walked slowly about 
the room, staring at the furniture and pictures, but not 
committing himself to criticism. My cigar was hardly alight 
when the flame-coloured silk curtain over the door was 
drawn aside, and a girl came in, looked rormd at us incuriously, 
and cut herself a slice of cake. As she prepared to eat it, 
she caught sight of the figure on the sofa and walked quickly 
up to our host, who murmured something and shook his 
head. Five minutes later the doctor arrived, and, while he 
began his examination, I announced that I must go home. 

“ My wife will be back any minute now," our host pleaded, 
putting a repeater to his car. " Are you sure you won't 
stay ? " 

" Let us come again in daylight," I said. " I'm really 
rather tired now. I've been travelling a lot lately." 

He bowed with smiling courtesy. 

" I won't keep you, but please come whenever you feel 
inclined to. You just push the door, as I explained " 

" Don’t you ever lock it ? " asked Grayle, breaking silence 
for the first time since we had set out from Parliament Square. 

The young man’s black eyes smiled wonderingly. 

" Why should I ? " he asked. 

" Prevent things being stolen," Grayle answered. 

" Nobody's stolen anything yet — and we've been here 
' a week. But, if anybody did steal, it would probably mean 
that he wanted it more than we did." 

" What 'y your objection to locking it ? " Grayle pursued. 

The boy stood with his hands in his pockets, swaying back- 
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wards and forwards from heel to toe, and smiling nais- 
chievously, with his luminous black ej^es upon our faces* 

“ It seems so inhospitable 1 " he laughed, ** and I love 
symbols.” 

“ But who d'you keep^it open for ? ” I asked. . 

He shrugged his shoulJiers and laughed. 

Your friend, the doctor, his patient, that lady who 
came in a moment ago. You, if you will come again.” 

” I shall certainly cojme again,” I said, as we shook hands. 
Walking along Millbank, Grayle broke into an unexpected 
laugh. 

” I thought I'd met most kinds of lunacy,” he remarked. 
" Fellow said he was in the House, didn't he ? I must look 
him i^p 'in the directory to-morrow, and see what their name 
is. ‘ The Sanctuary.' I suppose that's a symbol, too,” 


IV 

A reputation for lioiicsty is often embarrassing ; when 
coupled with efficiency, it is always disastrous h*'or five- 
and-twenty years I have reeled under the name of a ‘ good 
business man,” and this has exposed me to attack by every 
impulsive woman and woolly-headed man who has wanted 
something don without quite knowing how to do it, who 
has wished money co.lected without quite knowing how to 
set about it, who has dragged his committee and himself 
knee-deep into the mire of stagnant insolvency without know- 
ng whether to go on or to struggle back. Then someone 
has said, ” We must co-opt Mr. Raymond Stornaway.” 

As the reputation has long ceased to be an honour and is 
now only a nuisance, I propose to affect no false modesty 
about it. Before the war I was always being made a governor 
of some new school or hospital, and my success is to be 
measured by the fact that I almost invafiably got my own 
way in committee — (if I was not voted into the chair at 
once, I oven^ielmed tlie chairman until he yielded place)— 
and as invariably I raised the funds which I had been 
appointed to find. Perhaps I hoped that, as everyone had 
comfortably survived my absence for a year, I should be 
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a lowed a resp te, but on the morrow of this Arabian Night 
of mine I was to discover that London contained as many 
voluble, sympatlietic and unpractical women as ever, all 
convinced that they htd only to fonn a committee of their 
friends, dispense with book-keeping, insert their photographs 
in the illustrated papers, and stretch out both hands to a 
man who knew a man who had a fiiend on one of the daily 
papers. 

Lady Maitland rustled in, grey-haired and majestic, as I 
was finishing breakfast the first inoniing ; the Duchess of 
Ross starved me into submission before she would let me 
go down to luncheon , and by night I was duly included in 
the Comm.ttecb of the Belgian Relief Fund, the Emergency 
Hospital Fund and the Piisoners of War Relief Fund. The 
following day Mounistuait, of the Treasury, wheedled me 
into the Deputy Cotnmisbionership of the War Charities 
Control Depaitmcnt, and 1 fomid myself after an intcival 
of thirty years once moie a Governmeut servant, chaiged 
to see that the amateur enthusiasm of Eleanor Ross and 
her friends did not delraud tlie public too flagrantly and 
that a reasonable piopoition of the money collected was, in 
fact, paid over to the obiccts for which it had been raised. 

Throughout August and the first half of September I set 
myself to learn my new duties, spending the morning in 
the St. James' Slieet Committee Rooms, and the afternoon 
at the Eaton Hotel, where my Department had been installed 
in a fadeef coffee-ioom enlivened by a sardonic portrait of 
Lord Beaconsfield in Garter robes and made business-like 
by ricketjb trestle tables, paste pots and letter trays, inter- 
necine telephones and japanned deed-boxes eai marked as 
His Majesty's property by a white ciown and G.R." It 
took me several bashful days to grow acclimatized to the 
epicene life of the office, but I discovered in time and with 
relief that the expensive young women with the Johnsonian 
capacity for conversation and tea were every whit as much 
frightened of me 4s I of them. The men afforded material 
for my insatiable interest in my fellow creatures ; we had a 
few journalists, a stockbroker or two, several college tutors, 
an elderly miscellany, wffich had retired some years before 
and was returning to active service for the duration of the 
War two or three men rejected or invalided out of the army, 
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and three or four whose reason for not being in the Army was 
not so obvious — a gathering which was, partly patriotic, 
wholly impecunious and very different from the collection of 
unfledged naked intelligences which v^‘re distributed through 
the public offices of other days by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. 

When I had subdued Lady Pentyre in the morning and 
ploughed through the familiar files in the afternoon, I devoted 
the evening to private^ business. A year's accumulation of 
letters made a considerable pile, which was not reduced by 
the kindly friends who thought it necessary to congratulate 
me on my return ; nor was my leisure increased by those 
others who invited me to luncheon or dinner with a persistency 
that Iprookcd no refusal. In time, however, I had read 
myself abreast of the periodical literature produced by the 
hospitals and schools ; in time, too, I began to tackle the 
Lancing inheritance and paid formal visits to Ripley Court 
and the house in Pall Mall to see that they were satisfactory 
to the War Office. So long as the war continued, I was not 
likely to be faced by poor Deryk Lancing's inability to dispose 
of the income of the Trust. 

A month slipped imperceptibly away before I had got rid 
of the arrears of work, and felt justified in taking on extra 
burdens. Then I paid my first visit to the House of Commons, 
and tried in one evening to get the temper of a House which 
I had left toiling acrimoniously in 1914 with the third pre- 
sentation of the Home Rule Bill. The Front Benches were 
pleasantly mingled in late-found amity, there was a solid, 
unquestioning Ministerial majority, but in place ofnan official 
opposition I found a curious collection of cliques not wholly 
satisfied with all the heroic remedies of the Government 
and fearful that criticism might be construed as factiousness, 
I was to find later that, with the abdication of the House of 
Commons, all control of administration fell gradually into 
the hands of the Press. 

The Smoking Room, which — like the ‘rest of London — 
moved in a regular cycle of elation and depression, optimism 
an 4 despair, was in deep gloom my first night. The recruit- 
ing figures were shrinking daily, we could look for no help 
from America and what Lady Maitland called o' that man 
Wilson's ' too proud to fight ' nonsense." , Warsaw had 
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just fallen, and Russian Poland lay at the mercy of the 
enemy ; earlier in the week, too, we had experienced our 
first Zeppelin raid, and, while it was easy to count the 
casualties and denAnstrate the 700,000 to i odds against 
any one of us being killed, we felt that something remained 
to be done, and that these birds of death, however exciting 
to watch, should not be allowed to fly to and fro at will, hover 
their destructive hour and depart unscathed. 

As I can do nothing with criticism which is afraid to 
materialize into action, I decided to leave the House early 
and, being at a loose end, to pay my promised call at “ The 
Sanctuary/' The fact that I had let a month go by without 
discovering my host's name disturbed me little ^in a house 
where so much was taken for granted, and I boldly pushed 
open the door, as I had been bidden, and looked into the 
long, warm room. By firelight it seemed empty at first ; 
then I heard voices and saw the disabled agitator sitting on a 
sofa with his leg up, talking to the girl whom I had seen on 
my last visit. As I hesitated by the door, she jumped up 
and made me welcome. 

“ Leg not right yet, then ? I said, as I joined them by 
the sofa. “ By the way, my name s Raymond Stornaway." 

" Mine's Hilda Merryon," said the girl at once. 

I had not had much opportunity of observing her before, 
but I saw now that she was young and slight, with black hair 
^nd ver]^ pale, regular features. She had in her manner, too, 
something scornful, which I found immediately antagonistic. 

" Oh, I shall be hero for weeks," said the young agitator, 

" if they'll keep me. We’re tuberculous as a family, and the 
knee will probably turn out tuberculous. I'm Peter 
Beresford." 

My niece Yolande, who buys all modern poetry that she 
can find, tells i^e that I ought to have been certainly the 
wiser aijd perhaps the more impressed by this information ; 
and, if I had spent the last year in England instead of abroad, 

I might vei'y weft have read of Beresford's escapades with the 
police. Various people have from time to time contributed 
fragments of his biography, I believe that he started as the 
dreamy and eccentric son of a Lincolnshire family, and that 
on leaving school he had betaken himself to Moscow on a 
self-conscioua literary holiday. Once there, he refused to 1 
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come back. The sombre, intoxicating magic of Dostoevski 
had drawn him, Russia laid her spell upon him ; and, when 
funds from home were cut off, he starved and feasted, worked 
and slumbered for two years, until the^woman with whom 
he was living forsook him. A violent reaction sent him to 
Cambridge, a strangely experienced and natively rebellious 
freshman, for he had written poetry and abandoned it, read 
medicine and abandoned it, mixed in revolutionary society 
and drifted under a haunting police surveillance which only 
relaxed when powerful friends urged his reluctant steps 
homeward. 

" No more public meetings for tlie present, then." I said. 

Anyone may call the words fatuous, but they were harmless 
and not ill-natured. I quote them because of their effect 
in lashing Beresford to a passion only describable as insane. 
I have never met anyone who knew him as a boy, I cannot 
say whether he was naturally neurotic or whether too early 
acquaintance with oppression had warped his mind, but I 
saw a good deal of him between this night and our last meet- 
ing and I have consistently felt from the moment of this 
encounter that he was separated from certifiable madness 
by a hair's breadth. He had all the suspicion, the sudden 
fury, the courage and the obstinacy '‘of fanaticism, the whole 
streaked with morbidity. We talked long that night, and 
every chapter of his Russian Odyssey ended with the refrain, 

Alone of the beasts man delights in torturing his feUows ; ” 
yet, when he described a meeting in Petersburg being 
broken up by a charge of Cossacks, I could have sworn that 
there was gloating in his tale of casualties, as withva man 
who will pay money to stare at physical deformity. Against 
this, his hatred of oppression was rooted in a poet's love of 
beauty. His quarrel with society in peace was that it made 
man a soul-stunted slave, and the countryside an industrial 
ash-heap, in war that it made him a disembowelled and 
screaming reproach of the Maker who fashioned him in His 
image. Beresford had a sense of colour, fdrm and sound 
which a man will never know unless he be born with it. 
Again and again it came out in his descriptions. And then 
I remembered his making a sarcastic and grotesquely in<* 
effectual speech to a knot of drunken loafers. ^ .. 

" Do you feel that the sort of thing you were saying the^ 
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other night does much good ? " I persisted, as he glared at 
me, breathing quickly. 

His sudden blaze^of anger seemed to dab two spots of 
scarlet on his shining, prominent cheek-bones. 

" For you — no good ! " he cried. I told these fools 
not to fight, I asked them what they were fighting for 1 
They 'didn't know. How should they ? But you know. 
Keep the dogs fighting one another, and they won't turn on 
you. But when your troops come back, the troops that 
you have drilled and taught to shoot, when they ask why their 
companions were killed " 

The girl relaxed the scornful attitude of aloofness, which 
she had preserved throughout the evening, to toijch his arm 
warningly ; he coughed and went back to his cigarette. 

I laughed at him, partly because it was good for him and 
partly to help me keep my own temper. 

“ That stuff didn't go down the other night, and it won't 
go down with me. You've been talking quite sensibly so 

far " He bowed ironically. " You can't make war 

without killing people, and there would have been no peace 
or safety, if we'd stood out. Of course, if you want to see 
this country or Russia treated as Belgium has been 
treated " 

He snorted contemptuously and told me, as an eye- 
witness, that the Belgian atrocities could at their worst 
always fje matched by the Russian atrocities in East Prussia, 

Alone of the beasts man delights in torturing his fellows.") 
But why strain at the gnat and swallow the camel ? The 
mdior jftrocity was war ; and, the greater the war, the greater 
the atrocity. " The English were not too humane in South 
Africa. No. And South Africa was child’s play, it didn't 
matter who won. You were less humane still in putting 
down the Indian Mutiny, where you were fighting for our 
lives. Germany is fighting for her life, she must fight how 
she can. A screen of women and children before the advanc- 
- ing armies ? One husbands one's troops. The Zeppelin 
attacks ? One always likes to undermine civilian morale 
to make the whimperers at home yelp for peace on one's own 
'terms — (and are not you high-minded English warring on 
, civilians-^women and children, too— by blockading Ger- 
.many?). This is a war of nations with all the^nations' • 
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human and material resources poured into the scale. If you 
want to fight, fight to vain! Sink your hospital sliips I 
They will have to be replaced, and fewer troops, less food, less 
ammunition will be carried in consequ^ice.” 

He threw himself back exhausted and gave way to a fit 
of coughing which threatened to tear him in pieces. I looked 
at my watch and got up to go. 

“ You should have preached this before the war, I 
suggested. ( 

“ It wUl be before the next war,” he gasped. " And war 
there will be ! I’m sick of this ‘ war-to-end-war ' clap- 
trap ! That’s been thought in every war, it was thought 
when Europe was leagued against Napoleon, as it is now 
leagued, against the Kaiser ! There will be war until the 
fools I addressed that night, those dogs who fight for the 
masters that betray them, turn and tear their masters limb 
from limb. Yes. If they don’t do that before tlie world is 
ripe for another vintage, if they wait till present mcpiories 
have faded and another generation of old men sits in power 
to send young men to their death " 

His pity again became merged in imaginative blood-lust 
until he seemed to revel in the horror of his own description. 
Science was to be applied without mercy or discrimination. 
When the maximum of destruction had been effected in the 
field, the war would be carried behind the lines to those 
who made its continuance possible. There woujd be no 
quarter for prisoners, who might escape, nor for the wounded, 
who might recover and fight again. The nurses and doctors 
who dragged the wounded back to life and patched Ifhcm 'into 
the semblance of men were making new soldiers ; it was not 
convenient that the enemy should be presented with new 
soldiers, so the war must be continued against these nufses 
and doctors. And against the countrymen, who raised food 
for the troops, and the artificers, who supplied them with 
arms, and the women, who came to take men’s places on the 
farm and in the workshop, and the old ment who lent money 
to buy more gims and shells, and the young boys, who day by 
day drew nearer to the age when they, too, would be soldiers, 
and the last woman in the country, who, if she did noth ng 
else, could bear a child to the last man. ... ‘ 

Beresford’s voice rose until it broke, and his words poured 
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out more and more quickly. The fellow had the impressive- 
ness which is born of conviction, and the girl by his side no 
longer attempted to Restrain him, but a sound unheard by 
me stopped him abruptly, and he glanced over his shoulder 
with quick apprehension, as the door opened and closed. 
It was not the glance that I associate with an easy conscience, 
and I was suddenly sorry for the man. A moment later 
the hunted look left his face, as the flame-coloured curtain 
was drawn aside, and my host appeared in sight. There 
was the same whimsical smile in his big, black eyes that I 
had seen when we met before — miscliievous, kindly and 
baffling. He threw his hat into a chair, and gave his cane 
to the Saint Bernard to carry ; as he came intf> the room 
I was struck by the lightness and grace of his movements. 
The atmosphere cleared of its electricity. 

“ Only a small party to-night,*' he murmured. 

The girl on the sofa looked up quickly. 

I’m here,** she said, “ and Mr. Beresford and She 

hesitated and blushed to find that she had forgotten my name. 

" Raymond Stornaway,** I supplemented. You said I 
might come again.** 

He turned and grasped my hand. 

I’ve heard our friend, George Oakleigh, speak about 
you ! ** he cried. I didn’t know, the other night, that it 
was you. Haven’t you just been released from Austria ? 
My wife»said something. . . . They're a funny people, the 
Austrians ; there’s no pleasing them. Now, when they get 
ho\(i of^w, they simply won’t let you go, but the last time 
I was in the country — officially — they escorted me over the 
frontier and hinted that they'd put a bullet in me, if I ever 
came back. And all because of a regrettable little disturbance 
in Vienna, when an Austrian oflicer said things about my 
father and myself, which I thought — and think still — a gentle- 
man does not say.” 

As I looked ^ the animated, thin face, I was trying hard 
to remember where I Had seen it before. At the mention of 
Vienna I saw again an open-fronted cafe on the Ring-Strasse, 
with white-aproned waiter? bustling, gesticulating and 
shouting ^round a swaying mass of combatants ; in the heart 
of the struggle I saw a thin-faced, black-haired boy fighting 
lik^ a tiger ; one arm hung limp and helpless by his side 
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or flapped horribly with the movemciiTs of his body, and his 
face was streaming with blood. I saw his companion bring 
down the lamp with a blow from a chjfc’r, I remember how 
infinitely more ahirming and suggestive the cries, the groans 
and gencrjil tumult of the fight became in the darkness. It 
was no affair of mine, however, and I was far down the l?ing- 
Strass(^ when the police cut their way into the melee with 
drawn swords. 

I was in the cafe at tFie time,'* I told him. " You were 
there with Jack Sumniertowm. I*m surprised that either 
of you got out alive.** 

"You were there ? ** lie echoed with a burst of boyish 
laughter. " It Vvms a great night. I*ve still got some of the 
marks ! 'I wondered who you were. ... Of course, we*ve 
got scores of friends in common. You know Bertrand Oak- 
Icigh in the House ? Well, he lives here. The place in 
Princes Gardens is being used as a hospital, so George has a 
room at his Club and the old man stays with us. He gave 
us the house — he*s always been astonishingly generous to 
me — but of course I couldn*t accept it like that. I only let 
him give it me on condition that I was allowed to share it 
with others. Perhaps now my symbolism ** 

He broke off with a laugh and asked whether the others 
had looked after me well. 

" I*m sorry my wifc*s not here,** he said. " Let me see, 
she wasn*t in the last time, cither ; the fact is, Colondl Grayle 
telephoned to say that he*d been given a box for some theatre, 
and would we dine \vith him and go on ? Pd alreaj^y pro- 
mised to dine at the House and I don't go to the play much, 
anyway, but slie thought she*d like to go and she hasn't 
come in yet. To-night you've got to wait.” 

It was half-past eleven, and I held out my watch to him, 
sl^aking my head. 

" Look at the time,” I said. 

He took out the repeater that I had seem before and set 
it striking. 

" I set mine by Big Ben this evening,” I told-him.^ 

" Ah, but I can't see it, I— haven't the use of my eyes^ 
you know. If you feel you must go, I will only regiind you 
that the door will be open next time. I've got any amount . 
to talk to^you about, and^my wife will be most frightfu%^ 
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sorry to have missed you again. I rather gathered that you 
and Grayle and she had been dining in the same house that 
night, but you weip at different ends of the table, and she 
didn’t hear your name.” 

" I don’t yet know yours,” I said. 

" David O’Rane,” he answered. " There’s no particular 
reason why you should, unless George has ever talked to you 
about me. Now, will you swear — on your honour — that 
you’ll come again ? And it must Be before I go away. Good- 
night ! ” 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE OPEN DOOR 

* I WcLs a baby wlien iny molluT died 
A’nd lather died and left me in the street. 

I starv’cd there, God knows how, a year or two 
On lig-skins, melon-parings, rinds .and stalks, 

Refust! and rubbish. . . . 

But, mind you, when a boy starves in the streets 
Kight years together, as my fortune was. 

Watching folk's faces to know who will King 
The bit of half-stripped grape-bunch he desires, 

And who will curse and kick him for his pains, — 

Which gentleman processional and line. 

Holding a candle to the Sacrament, 

Will wink and let him lift a plate and catch 
The droppings of the wax to sell again. 

Or holla for the Eight and have him whipped, — 

How say I ? — ‘nay, which dog bites, which lets drop 
Plis bone from the heap of offal in the street, — 

Wh}'^, soul and sense of him grow sharp alike, * 

He learns the look of things, and none the loss 
For admonition from the liunger-pincli." 

Robert Browning : “ Fra Lippo Lippi.” 


I T was not until I had introduced some little organization 
into my work that I had opportunity or justification 
for seeing my friends. I have reached an ag^ when I like to 
go early to bed between two long days of work ; I never 
ceased to wonder, therefore, at the nervous vitality of some 
of the people whom I was meeting ; London was fuller than 
I had ever known it, the customary autunm exodus had 
ended with the war ; and, what with a few •hundred ofiicers 
thome on leave and athirst for amusement, wha^: With a fe\^ 

dA 
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thousand girls working in hospitals, canteens and Govern- 
ment offices, anyone who wanted distraction had not to 
look long for it. T|ic restlessness which seized London 
every summer before the war seemed to have increased 
and become permanent, with an astounding new licence 
which I found hard to understand. I suppose the war broke 
down most of the old social conventions, but I sometimes 
wondered in the early days whether there was anything 
wliich the strictly brought up and oloscly chaperoned young 
girl of other days was now not allowed to do. . . . 

Young O’Raiie carried me off to my first war party. After 
I had looked for him unsuccessfully for some weeks, we had 
been dining at the House and talking business jyid school 
politics, for the Governors of Melton School had lately co- 
opted me in place of Aylmer Lancing, and I had heard from 
George that O'Rane was- temporarily on the staff there. At 
ten o'clock he told me that he was due home for a house- 
warming, and plunged into a description of his domestic life 
with all the eagerness of a child — which is what he was — 
shewing a new toy. Old Bertrand Oakleigh had given them 
the house as a wedding present ; ever since his illness at the 
outbreak of war (no one was allowed to call it a stroke), the 
old man had needed some little attention ; what easier than 
to set a couple of rooms aside for him ? And the place 
was so big that you could give a shakedown to “ most any- 
one ” — aiid a meal. It was what O’Rane had always wanted 
to do — as in the Middle Ages (rather vaguely) ... I should 
hardly believe some of the people he'd had there even in 
five weftks. . . . People w-ere such fun ; Beresford, for 
instance . . . full of good stuff, full of white-hot idealism 
which only needed to be directed. ..." And he's fallen in 
love with my wife, so she's gently taming him." 

He threw out hisj^sentences with jerky exuberance, passion- 
ately serious at one moment and laughing at himself and 
me the next. , ^ 

And that girl I had met, Hilda Merryon. ... A little 
throb of anger came into O'Rane's voice ; she had led a 
most awful life for about three years ; some brute had 
victimized her, and her sanctimonious devil of a father had 
turned hdSr out of the house. . . . Now she was a new woman, 
though years must pass before she overcame her bitterness • 
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and hatred towards the world, and, when he went t>ack to 
Melton, she was coming as a sort of secretary. . . . 

VVe had reached the house, and hj threw open the door 
and stood aside to let me in. 

“ I hardly felt this was a normal household whejti I was 
here before,” I said. 

In the light of the hall I could see his black eyes gleaming 
with laugliter. 

“You should hear old Oakleigh ! ” he suggested. . . . 

“ * It's a phase, my dear boy. You'll grow out of it. You 
see the devil of a lot of strange things, if you live to lie as 
old as I am.’ ” Ife paused to laugh at his own exquisite 
mimiciy of Bertrand's disillusionized, pontifical manner and 
gruff, disparaging voice. ” Well, he wouldn’t eat a twelve- 
course dinner with a starving man opposite him. ... It 
makes life so much easier, if nobody thinks you'ie quite sane. 
Won’t you go in ? ” 

“ Does your wife enter into the spirit of it ? ” I asked, as 
I looked at the silk curtains bellying away from the white 
walls. 

He evaded the diicct question .almost apologetically. 

“ It’s a big change after the life slie led before the ‘ 
war,” he conceded; “but then the war itself is a big 
change,” 

He had mentioned a party, but I was hardly prepared 
for the army of occupation which I found in the library. 
Every chair at the long table was filled, and the guests had 
overflowed and scattered tliroughout the room, bearing 
their plates and tumblers with them. Mrs. O’Ranfi jumped 
up from her place between Beresford and Deganway, making 
me welcome and apologizing for having missed me before. 

“ This is such an irregular menage,'" she exclaimed in a 
clear, high voice, that dominated the clear, high voices 
around her. “ David’s at the House so much, and I spend 
my days serving out clothes to Belgian refugees, or finding 
them houses and work, or getting up concerts and things 
to raise money for them, but somebody* s sure to be at home 
at some hour of the night. This is our house-warming, and 
of course David forgot all about it.” She twisted her arms 
round her husband’s neck and kissed him with 2n ecstasy 
that told me stabbingly of something that had been left 
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out my life. ' Admit you did, sweetheart, or you won't 
get aiy supper." 

" I i^membered ! I invited Mr. Stornaway," 4ie protested. 
** And jpu're going tcPlook after him, while I strum. You 
seem to; have got some people here, Sonia. And there's a 
sort of Mnt tht)t some of them have been smoking." 

The crowd, the heat, the babble of voices and the fog of 
tobacco smoke robbed me of resistance and individuality. 
Before I had been three minutes in the room, I was eating a 
mca] which I did not need, drinking liock-cup, which I knew 
disagreed with me, and trying to carry on two conversations 
and at the same time to see who was already there and who 
w?3 arriving. Lady Maitland introduced me volubly to a 
\Y^^tchful-eyed, supercilious boy whose first play, she assured 
me, had taken London by storm. Had I seen it ? I? not, I 
must go at once ; and she refreshed licr memory of its name 
by reference to the author. When he escaped in bored 
embarrassment from his own biography, she explained loudly 
a second tijne that that was Eric Lane, the great coming 
dramatist, aud confided as loudly that he was desperately 
in love with Babs, little Babs Neave, Barbara Neave, Lady 
Barbara Neave — it was no use my pretending that I didn't 
know her — and that Crawleigh was at his wits' end, because 
it was quite out of the question for them to marry ; but Babs 
was such an extraordinary girl that, if you opposed her, 
you migjjt simply drive her into his arms. . . . Lady Mait- 
land shook her vigorous grey head with an air of concern 
and at once asked me to meet “ both the silly children at 
luntheoii, because it would interest me. . . . 

.Before the end of supper I was beginning to get my bearings 
and to resolve the unassimilated paity into its elements. 
O'Rane wa^^at the piano, surrounded by George Ocikleigh,. 
two shy and hero-worshipping pupils from Melton, Miss 
Hilda Merryon — still aloof and implacable — and Beresford. 
In the middle of the room I deduced from Sir Roger Dainton’s 
presence a purely family gathering of Mrs. O'Rane's rela- 
tions ; their tongues were as busy as their eyes, and they , 
looked riightly bewildered — as well they might — and a trifle 
disapproving. 

On the dais Mrs. O'Rane ruled supreme. Even without 
the jexplanation which^George strolled across to drawl into ^ 
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my ear, I placed her by her surroundings as belonging /o a 
society with which I was very familiar before the /War. 
Lady Sally Farwcll sat on one side of her, giving an excellent 
and somewhat ill-natured imitation of^Lady Barbara iVeave, 
who, with young Eric Lane, was hardly out of eir-shot. 
Mr. Evelyn Staines, the romantic hero of half a Ixnjdred 
musical comedies at the Regency, sat on the other, leaking 
out of humour, surprisingly unkempt and unexpectedly old. 
There was a youthful claque of young oiTicers, two or three 
actresses, whose appearance the illustrated papers had made 
known to me, and a sprinkling of middle-aged nondcscrij^ts. 
Before the war I used to organize a good many chahty 
bazaars, charity balls and charity matinees ; and Mi^. 
O’Rane’s <roupe was always much in evidence. She hais 
since told me that she and Sally Farwell appeared in three 
duologues and two oriental ballets on my bcihalf, though I 
am ashamed to say that my neglect of details left me ignorant 
of my indebtedness. 

There were a dozen smaller groups, thrust into corners or 
wedged between the heavier furniture. I threaded my way 
in and out with a word here and a bow there, ])linded by the 
smoke and deafened by the noise. All seemed to be enjoying 
themselves, however, and I was reasonably amused and 
interested. From time to time, when O’Rane began to sing 
or whistle to his own accompaniment, there was a rippling 
hush ; from time to time, again, he would break off with a 
sudden laugh and plunge into dance music, whereat most of 
us flattened ourselves against the walls, while Mrs. O’Rane 
and Mr. Evelyn Staines gave an exhibition of highly«dechui- 
cal stage dancing. 

“ I don't quite fit your uncle Bertrand into this," I observed 
to George, when we found ourselves out of harm's way on the 
dais. 

" He looked in for a moment to offer Raney his blessing 
and a cheque. Fortunately he can't hear much from his 
end of the house," was the answer. * 

Mrs. O'Rane ended a perilous series of movements with a 
more perilous leap on to her partner’s shoulder, and was 
borne breathless and triumphant to the table for hock-cup. 

“ George, are we shocking Mr. Stornaway ? " she asked 
across me. " I'm so sick of the war I " 
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She jumped down and looked at me, breathing quickly 
through parted lips. Her dress was daring, and at this, my 
first unhurried sight of her at close quarters, I was as much 
fascinated as a man of^y age had any right to be. The face 
was soft, appealing and warm, with long-lashed brown eyes, 
flushed cheeks like ripe apricots and a wistful mouth that 
drooped at the corners, when she was disappointed, and 
pouted ovcr-quickly, when she did not at once get what she 
wanted. It was a wilful, impatient, little face, exacting and 
rather obstinate, without very much depth of cliaracter, but 
amazingly mobile and young, capable of a child's ecstatic 
abandonment to happiness and of a melting tenderness when 
she looked nt her husband’s unseeing eyes and whimsical, 
self-protective smile. * 

“ In some ways it's extraordinarily like some of his omnium- 
gatherum parties at Oxford, Sonia,” murmured George, 
as the tireless fingers at the piano passed from waltz to march 
and from march to Scandinavian boating-song, half as old 
as time. 

Mrs, O'Ranc’s big eyes swam. 

“ As like as we can make it,” she whispered tremulously ; 
and I was conscious of a new fascination. Though I have 
never seen a woman or man more perfectly put together, the 
head on the neck, the neck on the shoulders, the liands on the 
wrists or the wrists on the arms, there was something skin- 
deep an(^ mechanical in her beauty — not necessarily reaching 
to the heart — until that moment. 

The softness passed as suddenly as it had come, and she 
aw<5ke t® a sense of her duties as hostess. 

“ I want to introduce you to my mother. Lady Dainton,” 
she told me. 

Under cover of the presentation she escaped and in another 
moment was darting with the movement of a dragon-fly 
in search of a partner for the savage Hawaiian dance wliich 
her husband had begun to play. This in turn she abandoned 
to give extravagant welcome to Sir Adolphus Erskine and to 
thank him for a string of pearls which she held out jubilantly 
for his admiring inspection. 

My next half-hour was more varied and less pleasant. I 
was mtroduced to Lady Dainton, who claimed acquaintance 
with my brother and insisted that we had met at one of , 
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Ayjroer Lancing's parties at Ripley Court ; I was introduced 
to her daugliter-in-law, who had lately lost her husband and 
now engaged me in a sullen debate on compulsory service, 
with a view, so far as I could follow tfle poor creature's dis- 
traught reasoning, to securing that as many other women 
as possible should lose their husbands. I exchanged a few 
words with KogcT D«iint<)n about the state of parties in the 
House and, as I hincied that I liad exhausted the family, 
found mvself confiorited pnee more by Lady Dainton, who led 
me into i corner, encjuired how long 1 had known O’Raiie and 
begg' d me to use wlialever influence I possessed to bung this 
follv to an end. Since my first sight of her I had watched a 
stoi 111- cloud of disapproval b*inking up, hut I could not 
imagine^ its foico should be e\])ended on me. 

“ I’m not naiiow-minclcd, don’t you know ? " she informed 
me, w’lth maj< stir uncon tiadietability, but tlii^- is the. first 
time I’ve se'‘n Sonia since sh(' was married, and tliis — this 
bear garden is what I find.” 

There was no di-.putiiig the definition, but its application 
was limited, fot she flung out Iut arm, until I feared it would 
leave its socket, in the direction of an arm-chair, where Bcies- 
ford, shabbier than ever by contrast willi the rather rich 
clothes arcuind liim, w^as holding forth with ccunbative reson- 
ance on tJie liypocrisy of our figliting for the free development 
of the smaller nationalities, while wo held our Indian Empire 
in unrepiesentative thialdom. ^ 

It's not what Sonia’s accustomed to ; it's not what she 
has a riglit to expect I " exclaimed Lady Dainton, with rising 
indignation. “ That — that creature has been mocking Vhe 
people who've gone out and given their lives for their country, 
when half of us in the room are in mourning. As for the 
woman " 

I really don’t feel / can interfere/’ I interrupted diffi- 
dently. 

She sighed w th an attempt at resignation*^ 

“ I didn’t Know how well you knew David," she said* 
" Of course he's a delightful, gallant, generous soul — nobody's 
fonder of him than I am — but he's so terribly impulsive, don't 
you know ? I really hoped that, when Sonia consented to 
marry him, she would — well— him a little. Ddar David 
wiil preten 4 that everybody's like everybody else ; well, 1 
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don't suppose either of us is a snob, Mr. Stomawa^te, 
there are distinctions, don't you know? We should^^, 
called old-fashioned, we said anything, but some ofttit. 
people here to-night-^f course, Sonia's a wonderful actress, 
much cleverer than half the professionals you see, so she's got 
into rather a theatrical set — I suppose that's the modem 
spirit ; Eleanor Ross had a woman lunching with her to-day 
who six months ago — well, she wouldn’t have dared. . . . 
But when it comes to turning a prwate house into a sort of 
mission-room. . . . One can carry democracy to excess, don’t 
you know ? ” 

The voice was rising again, and Mrs. O'Rane danced 
to my side and snatched me away on the plea that Lady 
Maitland wanted to fix a day for my meeting wit& Barbara 
Neave. 

** Was darling mother being tiresome ? " she asked sym- 
pathetically. " Tlie casual-ward stxmt, I suppose ? " 

" What do you feci about it yourself ? " I asked her, 

“ About David’s lame ducks ? Oh, he has his friends, and 
I have mine, and it’s no one else's business." She looked 
round the crowded room and seemed to decide that she had 
been too brusque. " I don't know — yet, whether it will 
answer," she went on uncertainly. " David's always been a 
freak about money, he'd always give anything to anybody. 
Now he says that he’d be dishonoured if he took with one 
hand and refused with the other. . . . He’s rather absurd, 
poor darling, because he wouldn't need to take anything from 
aiwbody, if he hadn't been so frightfully smashed up in the 
wf&. Aid if I don't mind. . . . It's really rather fun, how- 
ever mad it may seem. We've all of us gone mad since the 
war. Except David. .You didn’t know him, but he’s almost 
sane compared with what he was before,” She abandoned 
her pose of affected insincerity and turned to me with shining 
eyes. " You do love David, don't you ? " she asked. 

** My dear lady. I've only met him twice," I said. 

** Isn't that more than enough ? " Her expression changed 
restlessly ; and I remember wondering how long she would 
retain her looks, if she continued to live on her nerves like, 
this. Too many dam* dull Daintons here, you know. I 
mkde ceftain mother would think this sort of thing to6 
Bohemian.. She'd like me to have a prim and proper littie • 
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flthe streets about here and entertain the 
^le in the conventional way— simply wagging 
/iticed an Under-Secret^y here. Mother’d go 
.^nder-Secretary. Well, it’s much more fun in- 
/msing people, the people you like, I am rather a 
I’ve always led my own life. I do now ; darling 
JUaviu' never tries to make me do anything or stop me doing 
anything ; he never wants to know what I’ve been doing. 
... All the same, David’s ‘ duty to one’s neighbour ’ stunt. 
. . . Thank goodness ! he doesn’t expect me to share my 
clothes with casual visitors ! ” 

She stood witli her eyes fixed thoughtfully and without 
complete ^comprehension on her husband’s thin, mobile face. 
His owB, black and arresting for all their sightlessness, were 
turned to the rafters and the shadows of the roof, as he sat 
with head bent back and fingers idly modulating. Then 
Lady Do in ton came forward and took her leave ; the party 
broke up rapidly, and, by the time that I left, only Vincent 
Graylc renuiined, talking to his hostess, while Beresford trans- 
ferred himself to the other end of the room, ostentatiously 
turning his back and resting his injured leg on the edge of 
O’Kane’s piano stool. 


II 

I left the grotesque party with the feeling that, contrary 
to all reasonable expectation, I had enjoyed myself ilhmoder- 
ately. The enthusiasm survived the night, and at breakfast 
the following day I informed Yolande that I proposed to 
invite the 0 ’Kanes to dine with us. Here, however, I was met 
with unforeseen opposition. I have no idea how tlie antagon- 
ism started, but at some period of their careers Yolande had 
decided that Mrs. O’Ranc was of those who " all the things 
one doesn’t do,” while Mrs. O’Rane has been known to dismiss 
niy niece alliteratively as a " prig, prude and poseuse,” 

You’ll regret it,” Yolande told me frankly enough, 
sagaciously smoothing back a strand of auburn hair from her 
forehead. “ She’s very fascinating, but I’ve arf instinct 
about her, and '’ou’]! find she’s all superfluity and flashiaess» 
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Any number of people have been in love with^er, of coui^, 
but she’ll grate on you. Ask any woman.” ^ 

One dinner, I felt, coj^ld not commit me very deeply, and 
it was my own house, although I was already debating the 
desirability of moving into bachelor quarters and giving up 
my remaining rooms to the Canteen Executive. Yolande, 
however, was to be spared, in spite of me. 

Whether Mrs. O’Rane disapproved of lier as strongly as she 
disapproved of Mrs. O’Ranc, I am incompetent to say, but I 
was informed in terms of suitable regret that she was either 
dining out or having people to dine with her every night of 
the week ; was it possible, on the other hand, for me to come 
on one of the days when they were at home ? I had^not yet 

finished that talk with David about Melton The 

reminder was perhaps inserted as a reason for not inviting 
Yolande. 

I chose ray night and, within five minutes of entering the 
house, I should have confessed, had I been lionest with myself, 
that Yolande was right. An air of tension greeted me, an 
interrupted controversy was at once resumed, and I found 
myself required by my hostess to arbitrate in a lovers' quarrel. 
The cause of dispute was the girl Hilda Merryon, whose 
career O'Rane had briefly sketched for my benefit ; fortu- 
nately she was not present at the time, but with O'Rane 
composed, pacific and unyielding in an arm-chair with his 
big St. BcMiard beside him, Mrs. O'Rane flushed and aggrieved 
with one foot on the fender and one bare arm shielding her 
face from the fire, and Vincent Graylc, my fellow guest, 
dirdSting Jlnd perhaps stimulating the controversy, I felt that 
we had enough disputants. 

“I'll put it to Mr. Stornaway ! ” cried Mrs. O'Rane, as soon 
as our greetings were over. *' Mr. Stornaway, we were only 
married in July, it's now the end of September, and I don't 
think David ought to go off and leave me for three months. 
It isn't necessaiy,. I've asked him not to '' 

O’Rane stroked the dog's head reflectively. 

“ But you've told me you can't get away, Sonia,” he said 
at length. “ You've got your Belgian refugee work, you've 
got a string of engagements and you've got Beresford laid 
up for months yet. You admitted, too, you'd simply be at a 
loose end in Melton.” 
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“ I should be with you." She tossed her head back until 
she was looking at him through half-closed eye-Uds. " Of 
course, if you don't want me. . . 

“ But, darling, your work here. . . ? " 

** Anybody can do that 1 ” Mrs. O’Rane interrupted un- 
guardedly. “ That's not the point, though, and you know it 
isn't. I say you oughtn't to go. It's like setting a race-horse 
to pull a removal van." 

In the pause that followed, I wondered what opportunities 
for propaganda Lady Dainton had enjoyed since our meeting 
the week before. 

" I've promised to resign the moment I’ve paid back the 
money J owe," said O'Rane, with emphatic reasonableness. 

The money was given you as a present." 

" But I can't take presents of that kind so long as I'm fit to 
work. Darling Sonia, you don't imagine I want to go away 
from you for three months, do you ? If you can come down 
without leaving your work liere undone " 

Oh, I should be in the way ! " she interrupted, with 
another toss of her head. You've got your Hilda." 

She looked round the room, pointedly inviting us to follow 
the direction of her eyes and nodding at the tidy arrangement 
of books, the filing-cabinet, the half-hidden safe and neat 
library card-catalogue. I could see O'Rane blushing, as I 
myself began to blush, tliat such a scene should be enacted 
before comparative strangers, • 

“ You mustn't say things like that," he remonstrated 
gently ; then, with the lightness of affected inspiration. 
We'll put it to Mr. Stornaway, as you suggest I'm' Com- 
mitted, sir, as I think in honour and certainly by an under- 
standing with the Headmaster, to go back to Melton on 
Thursday. You've met Miss Merryon ; I'm taking her with 
me to act as a sort of secretary. She'll have rooms in the 
town and will lend me the use of her eyes in the evenings ; — 
I was frightfully handicapped last term and had to take ad- . 
vantage of the boys' good-nature. I know it's an unusual 
arrangement, but the circumstances are unusual. I got 
Burgess's approval " . 

Did you^tell liim anything about her past ? " Mrs, O'SUiie 
broke in, tapping a gold slipper with scarlet against 
the fender. 
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O'Rane smiled dreamily. 

“ I*m chiefly concerned with her future/* he answered. 
Something in the voice gnd smile told me that he was spirit* 
ually as far removed from his wife as the mad from the sane. 

There was a Icmg pause, which Grayle broke by shrugging 
his shoulders, sighing, shaking his head at Mrs. O’Rane 
with an expression of rueful sympathy and finally opening 
his cfgarelte-case with a muttered request for permission to 
smoke. • 

" Of course, the world will say ** he began. 

O'Rane laughed to himself. 

I don't know that I've evct paid much attention to 
what the world says. But Mr. Stomaway is going to 
arbitrate.” ^ . 

I looked at one disputant after another. .Mrs. O'Rane's 
expression can best be described as mulish ; O'Rane was 
smiling, debonair and yet, I felt — it was the first time that, 
I had felt it — unshakable. What part Grayle was playing 
I could not determine ; if he had been invited to arbitrate 
before my arrivid, he had not been successful, and I wished 
that he would leave me to compose the quarrel uninterrupted. 

** If you’ve promised yourself to Dr, Burgess,” I told 
O’Rane after consideration, '' you can't disappoint him at 
forty-eight hours’ notice. It’s out of the question. You 
tell me that he approves of yom* ltaking Miss Merryon ” 

He’d do anytliing for me,” O’Rane answered easily. 

" Even so, i I may put it bluntly, it’s an impmdent thing 
to dp. Surely .he simplest and most natural solution, as 
welf as tHfe pleasantest for both, is for Mrs, O’Rane to accom- 
pany you. If you want work found for Miss Merr3^on, that 
ought not to be difficult in these times ; I'll pay any money 
for a competent shorthand- writer in my own office.” 

Neither O’Rane nor his wife offered any criticism, but 
Grayle considerately supplied the reason which bo^h were 
hiding. « 

** That was discussed, I think/’ he said, “ but I gather 
Mrs. O’Rane has her hands pretty full with work here.” 

But you said anyone could do that,” I reminded her. 

And, as long as Bertrand’s here, there’ll be someone to look 
after BereSford.” 

In addition to Bertrajid th<!re were two maids and a 
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plenipotcnt housekeeper, for Mrs. O'Rane liked to boast of 
her domestic incompetence. Mine was the obvious solution, 
and I could see that she recognized it. There was a sup- 
pressed yawn — and a gain of three seconds. 

“ If I died, someone would have to do my work,'' she 
admitted, or it wouldn’t be done. . . . But, Mr. Storn- 
away, David’s a member of Parliament, his whole future is 
in the House ; isn't it ridiculous for him to waste his time 
teaching a pack of schqplboys ? " 

As she shifted her ground, I felt that my work was done. 

I haven’t got much future of any kind,” I said, but 
I’m a begging-letter-writer in the morning and a second- 
class clerk in a Government office the rest of the day. These 
are noj: normal times, Mrs. O’Rane, and he can't leave his 
chief stranded at the last moment without anyone to take 
his place. When he comes back at Christmas, there’ll be an 
opportunity for reconsideration.” 

O’Ranc said nothing, and I was disappointed. I felt that, 
as he had got his own way, it would have been diplomatic 
and perhaps convincing to pretend that he was consenting to 
a compromise. Mrs. O’Ranc looked at him out of the corner 
of one eye and pouted openly. 

” We might just as well not be married, if you don’t want 
me,” she said. 

Come, come 1 Mrs. O’Rane ! ” I cried. 

I am afraid that the mild protest only inflamed her. 

“ Well, he doesn’t ! The other night we were talking 
about marriage. Peter Beresford says that any man ^ who 
loves a woman may do anything to win her ; ft doesn't 
make any difference whether she's married or not — — ” 

O’Rane leaned forward and resumed his stroking of the 
dog’s head. 

** Perhaps it makes a difference to the woman,” he 
suggested. 

” Then David said,” she went on, regarcjlcss of the inter- 
ruption, ” that men and women weren't justified in spoiling 
each other’s lives by clinging on when on,e was tired of the 
other.” 

Every word was purposefully clear, and at the end she 
paused invitingly. O’Rane sprang up with a ring <Jf laughter 
and held out his arms to receive her. 
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“ Sweetheart ! " 

She made no movement until he had come a pace nearer ; 
then she stepped unrespondingly aside. O'Rane's hands 
met on the marble of tHe mantelpiece. 

** I — missed you,” he said, with a little breathless laugh. 

I could not turn to see Grayle's face, but I was rigid with 
horror that such a trick should be played on a blind man. 
Gradually what she had done dawned on Mrs. O’Rane, and 
she threw her arms convulsively rouyd her husband’s neck. 

" God forgive me ! ” she whispered. “ Oh, my darling, 
I’m mad ! I don’t know what I’ve been saying ! ” 

I turned to Grayle and asked him for a cigarette. A 
moment later I heard a car stopping at the door, and Beres- 
ford was helped into the house after his drive. • 

From time to time throughout the meal (whenever, perhaps, 
Mrs. O’Rane was trying to make amends) my mind went 
back to the scene. The O’Rancs* outlook and temperament 
were so dissimilar that I could sec no common ground 
between them. The outsider never knows why any two 
people marry and is content to believe in the existence of 
an affinit}^ hidden from his view. These two were both so 
full of vitality, l)oth so good-looking and, above all, both 
so young that I tried hard to resist a feeling of melancholy 
and to persuade myself that I had been an inadvertent 
eavesdropper at the oldest and most trumpery quarrel in 
the world rather than the witness of an inevitable breach. 
The long windows on either side of the room were warmly 
curtained in flame-coloured silk ; the two fires glowed com- 
fot^riigly*on to their half-circles of chairs and sofas. Mrs. 
O’Rane, who could make a story out of nothing, poured out 
an endless stream of anecdotes against herself. When 
dinner was over and we left the dais for a distant view of 
high-hung chandeliers reflected softly in the gleaming 
surface of the long refectory table, I could not but be reminded 
of the Grail scene in Parsifal, 

The discordant* note, the onejpersistently discordant note, 
was struck by Beresford. Alien in mind from the rest of us, 
he neither forgave nor forgot the contemptuous toe which 
had once searched his body for signs of breakage ; and after 
dinner h^ withdrew to a far divan and spent the evening 
conversing in whispers with Mrs. O’Rane, who sat by him 
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on a footstool, white he played with her long amber necklace. 
The rest of us reverted to a wholly undergraduate disputation, 
led by O'Rane on the theme of my own unexpected fortune, 
and developed by me into a disquisition on education and 
the art of healing, though every question and view was put 
forward in the hope of making my host expound his own 
philosophy. 

“ You can’t get efficiency without organization,” Grayle 
insisted, as we laid the lessons of the war to heart. " Nothing 
can hold together without discipline. Look at Germany.” 

For myself, I have always regarded Geiman organization 
as the over- advertised co-oidination of the largest number 
of sccond-iate intelligences, but fiie criticism was taken 
from me by Beresford, who interrupted his own conversation 
to inform the room at large that it was one thing to teach a 
man how to shoot and quite another to he sure that he did 
not end up by shooting his own ofliccis. Mrs. O’Rane held 
up one finger and puised hei lips, only to let them break a 
moment later into a smile. 

” Efficiency is the grave st menace that tlie war holds over 
us,” s.ud O’Rane leflec lively. ‘'Whenever I’ve met it, it 
means being unkind — with Goveinmcmt sanction — to some- 
one weaker than yourbclt ; Jesus Christ would not have 
been tolerated by the Chanty Organization Society, all the 
bourgeois press would have said that lie was pampering the 
incompetent and maintaining the survival of, .the unfit. 
Efficiency fiightens me.” 

jWhethei he was speikmg senously or m paradox, he had 
struck a note of idealism which jaried on Grayle, who threw 
away his cigar half-smoked. 

“If we don’t learn our lesson out of this war, we don’t 
deserve to win it,” he answered, reaching for his stick. 

” But what IS the lesson ? ” O'Rane asked, more of him- 
self than of us. ” Do you men find that you think best at 
night ^ ” he went on reflectively. ” Theie's less distraction 
. . . and I’m always thinking at night now. I would say 
that every man who comes out of this war alive is a reprieved 
man and that we don’t deserve to win it unless we learn 
that the only crime in all the world is cruelty. ... If we 
can’t affect others, we can at least affect ourselves.^ It's 
nonuse waitiijig for an Act of Parliament to make you humane ; 
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if you're prepared to jump into the river to save a child from 
drowning, you must be prepared to jump through a window 
to save it from starving.” He shook his head and turned to 
me. " But how you're going to teach that, sir, even with 
your million a year to endow schools. . . . The Church has 
had Peter's keys for nearly two thousand years, but how 
many of us would literally pick a man out of the street, turn 
on the hot water for him, lend him a razor and a rig-out, keep 
him in funds till his ship comes home ?...'' As he paused, 
I looked beyond him to the sofa where Beresford lay idly 
fingering Mrs. O’Rane's amber beads. " Of course it's all 
figurative and the gorgeous imagery of the East and that 
sort of thing, but I don't know how any man could remain 
a professing Christian for two minutes, if he didn't believe 
that Christ would bathe the feet of the first tramp on the 
road. That's far more important to the human race than 
the Crucifixion. . . . But, then, Christ was always poor, 
and you can’t begin to be charitable until you've known 
what it means to be poor.” His voice sank and grew silent* 
" I'm boring you, Grayle ! ” he exclaimed penitently, as a 
boot creaked on the polished floor. 

'' I must be getting home,” was the answer, following hot- 
foot on an ill-suppressed yawn. Boring me, indeed ? 
Enjoyed it all immensely.” He got up. and walked towards 
Mrs. O'Rane, to whom he bade an elaborate good-bye, while. 
I followed slowly behind, wondering how such a woman 
ever came ^o marry such a man. “ I shan't see you this 
side of Christmas, I suppose ?" 

She lool5ed up a little negligently, without releasing 
Beresford’s hand. 

But I thought I was dining with you on Friday ? ” 
understood you were going to Melton.” 

Mrs. O'Rane's expression became blank. 

I must think about this,” she said. " Yes. I don't 
know how. long it'll take me to tidy up^things here. . . . Oh, 
I shall certainly tte in London on Friday. David darling, 
you understand that I can't possibly get away at a moment's 
notico-^ny more than you can.” 

' Her husband nodded. 

Come vdienever it suits you,” he said, as he walked on 
Ahead to open tbeldoor for us. 
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Grayle lingered behind for a moment in the middle of the 
room. 

“ You mustn't stay on my account," he said to Mrs. 
O’Rane. “ It won’t be a party, yoiif know.” 

There was a moment’s silence ; then she laughed pro- 
vocatively and gave a mischievous, sideways glance at Beres- 
ford, wliicli only Grayle and I saw. 

Jealous ? ” I heard. 

” Not a bit. I shouldn’t like you to come, though, if you 
were simply going to be bored.” 

Oh, if you’d ratlier I didn’t come, I won’t.” 

I passed into the street and out of earshot. As I shook 
hands with O’Rane, Grayle joined us, and we walked towards 
the House on the look-out for a taxi. He was silent at first 
and then started to discuss the evening communique from the 
Front. I could not help \vondering wliether he, too, in 
middle-aged company under the penetrating chill of an 
autumn mist realized that it was beneath his dignity to be 
flirting with O’Rane’s young wife and doubly ridiculous to 
be taking it seriously and devoting an evening's ill-humour 
to the enterprise, 

" Do you care about dining on Friday ? ” he asked me 
suddenly. Mrs. O’Rane will be there, and I'll rope in some 
more people.” 


in 

Ever since his return from South Africa, Grayk^ had 
occupied a small old house in Milford Square, with a bleak, 
discouraged garden bounded at the far end by a private 
garage. I always wondered how he confined himself in- so 
small a space, for his turbulent flaxen head seemed to scrape 
every ceiling, and it was impossible for anyone to pass him 
on the stairs or in the doorway or corridor. When Guy 
Bannerman was required at the last moment, as now, to fill 
an unexpected gap, his loose-knit, centrifugal body seemed 
to take up every cubic foot of space not alre» ly appropriated 
to Grayle's use. But as a rule Guy was na -Uow^ to leave 
the big work-room over the garage where Lj covered himself 
and his clothes in three different shades of ink and industri- 
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ously " got up ” his master's subjects and wrote his master's 
speeches, while Graylc himself devoted his talents to culti- 
vating personal relationships or, as his enemies would say, 
to intriguing, from a superstition that, if he ever let slip 
a conspiracy, it might not return to him again. 

The party was small, the dinner perfectly cooked and 
served. This, at least, I had learned to expect from 
Grayle. 

Mrs. O’Rane was on one side of me, and 1 asked how soon 
she was going to Melton, as I had slfbrtly to attend my first 
meeting of the governing body. To my surprise I heard 
that she was not going at present. 

You sec, there’s my Belgian work,” she explained, “ and 
Peter can’t walk yet, and 1 can’t very well leave Mr. ^Oakleigh 
to the care of the servants. Besides I’ve got an awfui lot of 
other things to do.” She nodded across the table at Lady 
Barbara Neave. ” Mr. Lane’s written a duologue, and Babs 
and I are acting in it at the Regency. And I’ve got a stall 
at tlie Albert Hall in November and Tm sure to be wanted 
for the Imperial Hospital Fund tableaux. They can’t get on 
without us, can they, Babs darling ? ” Lady Barbara 
jerked her fair head quickly and returned to her conversation 
with young Lane. David was quite right, too ; I should 
be at a loose end at Melton.” 

Her reasons flowed easily, but tlK^y were not consistent with 
her earlier attitude. 

" I thdhght you’d fixed it up the other night,” I said. 

” No. Wc had another talk after you’d gone. It’s only 

thrcjj months, and, if he really wants me ” She broke 

offi leaving me to surmise that she was engaging in a trial 
of strength with her husband. ” 7'his is quite a pre-war 
dinner, isn’t it ? I love dining with Colonel Grayle ; he's 
one of the few people who hasn't got the war on the brain. 
I do get so tired of war-talk, war-economies, war-work. I 
wish the thing would end, but Colonel Grayle says it will 
never end wliile*the present Government’s in power; and 
Peter says there’ll be a revolution when it docs end, so it's a 
cheerful look-out either way. Don't you think Peter's im 
proved since he fell in love with me ? ” She turned to loo 
down the table with the rapid movement of an animal, and the 
lamps seemed to strike sparks of gold from her closely coiled 
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brown hair. " It takes people different ways ; Colonel 
Graylc will hardly speak to me to-night, just because I invited 
him to dinner and then forgot all about it.” 

" Mrs. O'Rane,'’ 1 said, *' may I tell you that you talk a 
great deal of nonsense ? ” 

She darted a glance ^t me and then opened her eyes very 
wide, drawing down the corners of her mouth. 

” Ah, you’re liating me now ! And I thought you wote 
surrendering to my well-known charm. I have got an in- 
credible amount of charm, haven't I ” 

” We were talking about Melton,” I reminded her. 

“ George — our friend (icorge Oakleigh, I mean ; he's known 

me III) my life '' she went on, imperturbably munching 

salted almonds, ” George says that, as part of his education, 
every itian ouglit to marry me for just one month.” 

” Actually you've been married two and a half, haven't 
you ? ” I enquired. ” Perhaps you haven't arrived at the 
full inwardness of George's criticism.” 

She pouted like a child under reproof. 

” I suppose you both mean something horrid.” Her e3^es 
lit up mischievously. ” I must tell George I've found an 
ally for him. He's always rather loved me, but he says quite 
definitely that he never wanted to marry me even for a 
week. He’s always telling me so ; that’s why we're such 
friends. I’m afraid you'll never even rather love me ; and 
I'm ready to take such a lot of trouble with you.” 

Mrs. O’Rane’s voice is faultlessly clear ; I noticed a lull in 
the conversation and discovered that she and I were per- 
forming a duologue for the diversion of our fellow-guest;^ and j;he 
exasperation of our host. 

” Has George told you that you think about yourself 
too much ? ” I asked, as a self-conscious murmur rose once 
more around us. 

” Oh, if you want a list of my bad qualities, go to your 
niece. I’m not such a success with serious people, and 
Yolande talks about ‘ Ministers,' when she m^ns * the Govern- 
ment,' and * 25 George II,,' when she wants to quote some 
musty old law \ and she considers herself a political hostess 
because she once bribed the Committee of the Aborigine^ 
Protection Society to meet the Governor of the Seychelles 
at dinner. Yolande would start a salon on one poet and two 
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private secretaries I Oh, I know she's your niece, but you 
can't hel^'that." She paused to draw breatli. “George 
only thinks that I'm second-rate." 

“ I think that youire deliberately second-rate," I said. 
“ Which is a pity. If you’d ever got to grips with life, if 
you’d suffered or been in love " 

“ D’you mean that I'm not in love witli David ? " 

" You're still tiying on emotions in a room full of mirrors. 
By the way, we went through all this candour and self- 
absorption in the 'nineties, and I think people did it better 
then. If you'll take advice from a comparative stranger, 
twice your age, drop all this patter about this man and that 
being in love with you " 

Mrs. O’Rane became suddenly majestic. • 

“You mean I'm behaving di&loyally to David { " she 
demanded. 

Her majesty was as superficial and unconvincing as every- 
thing else about her. 

“ My dear young lady, if you must try those airs and 
graces, don't try them on me," I begged, watching curiously 
to see whether there was any criticism she would resent 
so long as it was focused on her. 

She turned slowly away with everything of aifronted dignity 
except its essence, exactly as I had expected lier to do. A 
moment later she turned to me again, but by that time 
Lady Maitland, whose vigorous head and n(*ck always make 
me thinkTof a lioness that has been rolling in French chalk, 
had first asked me to find a place in my office for her third 
bov,^whg was leaving school at Christmas and seemed too 
d^icatc for the army, though he was exci'ptiona'ly quick 
at figures — just the man that tlie Treasury wanted — and 
then enquired what I knew of the young Berosfoid who was 
Staying at “ The Sanctuaiy." She would lilce me to bring him 
to see her as soon as he was able to get om. He was a poet, 
she understood ; very wrong-headed about the war, but a 
good talker and interesting to meet. . , . She had .i small 
party on Thursday ; that man Christie, who had been removed 
forcibly from the House for calling the Speaker a liar and 
refusing to withdraw, a ritualistic clergyman who was in 
conflict wjth the Court of Arches, an obscure traveller who 
had proceeded on foot kom Loanda to Port Sudan, the 
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managing director of the Broadway Music-hall ard a novelist 
whose name she had forgotten. ^ 

(I may here say that I went and was given the opportunity 
of stroking all the lions’ necks tweLe hours before the pro- 
letariat caught sight of them and of trying to explain Lady 
Maitland to several little knots of bewildered Scandinavian 
and Dutch delegates and some self-conscious and incorrup- 
tible Labour Members who had either resigned from the 
Ministry or hoped to get into it. What Lady Maitland thought 
of the lions they and we knew at once ; w'hat the lions thought 
of Lady Maitland they had hardly time to formulate before 
being hurried away to tea at Ross House, dinner with old 
Lady Pentyre and supper at Mrs. Carmichaers. I have 
found i-t easier never to refuse anything to Lady Maitland, 
but P hesitate to reckon how many times in a political crisis 
I have been persuaded to lead political aspirants to school. 
When O’ShauTU'ssy was returned as a Sinn Fciner and refused 
to take his seat, I, who had met him in America five and 
twenty years before, was deputed to bring him to luncheon 
and Federal Horne Rule with the Carmichaels, dinner and a 
united- rreland-in-the-face-of-thc-cnemy with the Duchess of 
Ross. There was to have been a patient search for compromise 
at Lady Pentyre’s next day, but O'Sliauncssy shook his head 
at me over the brim of his tmnblcr and confided that these 
people gave you too much talk and too little to drink. 

“ You’d better get Mrs. O’Rane to bring Beresford,” I 
said. “ I hardly know him.” ** 

” Some one must get hold of him before it’s too late,” 
Lady Maitland continued gravely, and I could sr;c tliat he 
was going to be adopted, whether he liked it or not. ” I 
hear he’s got great ability, and it’s all misdirected.” 

” I’d never heard of him before,” I confessed. ” But then 
I don’t read modern poetry.” 

” I heard of him from our host — this is between ourselves, 
of course — there was some question of prosecuting him again 
for one of his pamphlets.” She raised hei: voice to demand 
confirmation of Graylc, but he would only shake his head 
rathcr’irritably at her want of discretion and say that it was 
not in the province of his department. ” I must talk to dear 
Sonia about him,” she went on, ” and we’ll arrstnge a little 
meeting.” 
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Not only have I led promising statesmen by the hand, 
I have myself of late been alternately schooled and courted 
in a way that was hardily known to me before the war. It 
is partly due, I suppose, to the suspended animation of the 
Caucus, partly to the increased number of groups and their 
social backers. As Lady Maitland convoyed the other women 
to the drawing-room, Graylc threw his sound leg across the 
shattered knee and told me that he was not at all satisfied 
about our reinforcements. At that, after but five weeks 
in England, I knew what was corning. Guy Bannerman, 
with the deep, baying voice of a hound, su{)plicd the dwindling 
figures of the daily returns, I criticized the waste of resources 
in men and ships on secondary fields of war, Graylo opined 
that the country would never appreciate that it was al war 
until every man was mobilized in the field, the shipyard or 
the sho]), and Maitland took the safe but irritating and un- 
helpful line that Kitchener knew what he was about and 
that we must leave it to him. 

I preferred to move away and talk to young Lane about his 
ncw^play, but Grayle quickly nicallcd me with an exhortation 
to join him and his friends in their effort to galvanize the 
Government to action. It was the first of a long series of 
appeals which terminated a year later with the unblushing 
bribe of an office which I had as little fitness or right to receive 
as Grayle to offer. I w^as content to take refuge in Maitland’s 
advice to l^iave it to the Government (alternatively to “ trust 
the P.M.'' ; a surprising political retrogression for a man of 
his antecedents), only adding that one Government should 
not Jaavc t<f shoulder single responsibility for the ioint blunders 
of all the Alli(^s. 

It’s something to cut your losse.s/' said Gra3de shortly and 
with an air of disappointment, “ to drop a mistaken policy 
when it*s proved to be mistaken. That's what I want to see 
done; and that’s what this gang of 3^ours w^on’t do. You 
watch out ; Francg and Russia will make a separate peace, 
if we don’t pull our weight. Let's come upstairs." 

On entering the drawing-room, Guy Bannerman strolled 
to the fire and entered into conversation with Lady Barbara 
Neave. Left with a choice of Lady Maitland and Mrs. O'Rane, 
Grayle pulled up a chair beside Lady Maitland, while Mrs. 
O'Rane looked at him like a chess-player considering liis 
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opponent’s last move, and then smilingly made room for me 
on the sofa by her side. 

" I thought you were never coming up/' she said. “I’m 
going in a minute, but Lady Maitland tells me she wants to 
meet Peter, and 1 waited to find out if you’d come too. Any 
day next week.” 

" I shall be dcliglited,” I said. “ Friday’s my only free 
night." 

“ Good. It will be just the four of us. Dear Sir Maurice 
is such a bore, poor darling; I really can't invite him. 
Now I must go. Sliall we say somewhere about eight ? " 

As she goi up, I looked at my watch and found that, for all 
the excellence of the dinner and the time that we were charged 
with spending over our wine, it was not yet ten. The Mait- 
lands gave no hint of leaving, nor did Mrs. O’Rane vouchsafe 
a reason for her early departure. I saw her shaking hands 
with Graylc and heard him icily asking her to wait while he 
telephoned for a cab. With equal polite iciness of tone she 
assured him iJiat she would find one in the Brompton Road, 
I saw her smiling mischievously to herself as she walked 
out of the room ; Grayle s smile, on his return, was mys- 
terious, and 1 surmised that anollicr trial of strength was in 
progress. 

As we stood on the doorstep an hour later, I asked him if 
we w'ere meeting at “ The Sanctuary " the following week. 

“ Slie said something about it," he answered, “ Uut I shan't 
go." 

" You're too old for this sort of nonsense, Grayle," I told 
him. « ^ 

" What sort of nonsense ? " 

But before I could answer, a taxi crawled invitingly past 
the door. 


IV 

I have never been able to cope collectedly with a verbal 
invitation and I am now too old to acquire the art. Other* 
wise I should have found an excuse for leaving my intimacy 
with Mrs. O'Rane where it was. I had dined tiie first time 
at “ The-^Sanctuary " for the sake of her huabajod : he in-" 
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terested me, baffled me, refused to let me get to grips with 
him, and I did not intend to be beaten. Ilis wife, I felt, for 
all her surface fascination and vitality, was rather a waste 
of time. And her retinue of fashionable actresses, elderly 
men aboiit town and Guards subalterns was intellectually 
too exotic for mo. I determined that my second dinner with 
her should be my last. 

The door was unlocked when I arrived, ?uid Beresford was 
in undisputed possession of the long, warm library, though 
several large boxes of chocolates, an earthenware jar of ex- 
pensive cigarettes, a piircel of books half out of their paper 
and string and a profusion of hot-house flowers dispelled any 
rash aissuinption that Mrs. O' Kano was being neglected by 
her admirers. And, whilst I wait(‘d for her, Beresford told 
me that the original party of four had multiplied itself by 
three. After a pause, in which he tried not to seem self- 
conscious, he asked whether 1 knew the O'Ranes well and 
rather wistfully volunteered his opinion that there was no 
real sympathy between them and that she was unhaj^py and 
unappreciated. 

" I sometimes wonder why she married liirn,'" he murmured. 

Presumably because they were in love with each other,'* 
I said. 

He shook his head with judicial gravity and an air of pro- 
founder knowledge than a middle-aged, unsympathelic man 
like me could hope to attain. 

“ I don’t think tho^^’rc happy. I should like to see her 
hagpiffir, s^he’s made such a dillerence in my life. Women 
mean something more to me, somehow, since I met her . . 
he confided, with a boy’s curious passion to discuss his 
emotional state with anyone who will listen. 

She hasn't yet learned the difference between happiness 
and pleasure,” I told him. 

The new tempesjtuous disorder which tlie room presented 
in O’Rane’s absence — paper and string and liMf-opcnod 
parcels abandoned when a more pressing call made itself 
heard — ^struck me as being typical of the woman. And she 
was late for dinner, which I consider impolite in a hostess. 

Beresford^must have seen a hint of disapproval in my face. 

** Has it occurred to you that all this racket is deliberaie, 
that she wants to live in the present 
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He relapsed into silence and sat supporting his lean, long 
face with one hand. I felt that Mrs. O'Rane had civilized him 
to some purpose and that, unless lie Kipsed from civilization 
within the next quarter of an hour, Lady Maitland would find 
that her rebel-hunt had been in vain. I also felt that the 
sooner Mrs, O’Rane rejoined her husband, ceased dining with 
Grayle, going to the theatre with young Guardsmen and 
giving Beresford the id(^a that she was lonely, the better for 
all and especially for her. 

Deganway and Pentyre, who evidently knew Mrs. O'Rane’s 
ways better than I did, arrived ten minutes later. We were 
still awaiting our hostess, when Lady Maitland sailed in and, 
dispcn,sing with introductions, opened tire at a distance of 
twenty paces. 

“ Darling Sonia not dressed yet ? But, then, no one’s ever 
known her in iime for anything. How do you do, Mr. Storna- 
way ? I suppose this is Mr. Btiresford ? Now, Mr. Bei csford, 
I want to have a long talk with you ; I hear you’re a very 
original young man and I want to know why you’re a pro- 
Gcrinan.” 

Thus encouraged, Bt resford roused hinis(‘lf to demonstrate 
the difference between sympathy with (ierman atrocities and 
antagonism to war and the system of government which made 
it possible. I, who have heard him for a moment haranguing 
street loafers and have myself engaged in ding-don^ argument 
with him, little thought to see him so completely routed by 
the sonorous enquiries of Lady Maitland, who put a question, 
announced parenthetically that she was a womap with no 
nonsense about her and flung out a second question before 
he could answer the first. Deganway stood polishing his 
eyeglass and murmuring sagaciously : " Yes ! Yes ! That's 
what our good pacifists never conde.scend to explain.’* Pen- 
tyre lit a cigarette and confessed to hunger. Two more young 
officers, whose names 1 never heard and whom Lhave never 
met again, drifted in with a “ Sonia not down yet ? ” and also 
lit cigarettes. I was glad when Mrs. O’Rane arrived to end 
Bereslord’s agony. 

Without a word of apology for her lateness, she fluttered 
like a butterfly into our midst, brushed Lady Maitland's check 
with her lips and pirouetted slowly on her toes like a ballet- 
dancer. / ' 
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“ How d'you like my new dress, children? she enquired. 
" Say you do or you don’t, but please don’t try to find reasons, 
or you’re sure to go A^rong. Peter’s the only one here who 
knows anything about colour. Lady Maitland, and everj^thing 
I wear has to meet with his approval.” 

She stopped her pirouetting in front of his sofa and stood, 
panting sliglitly and with shining eyes, liolding her skirt out 
on cither side and curtseying low.- Beresford appraised it 
slowly. Ins head on one side, fingering the stuff and taking 
in every detail from the g(dd and silver band round her liair 
to the silk stockings and gilt slippers. An embarrassed maid 
awaited her opportunity of announcing dinner ; Mr^. O'Rane 
threw her Iii'.ul back and smiled at me over her sJioulder 
with parted lips. 

Someone appreciates m(‘,” she laughed. For the first 
time J realized what her young and not veiy sinful vanity 
must miss by never being able to hear a word of pride or 
praise from her husband. Sonia O’Rane alwa5's reminded me 
of a child who cannot build a castle in the sand v'ithout dragging 
someone by the wrist to come and admire it. ” I don't 
think you did that night at Colonel Grayhj's,” she said to 
me. ” In fact, it was very forgiving of me to ask you. I’ve 
never been so found fault with by anyone except David, and 
he's given it uj) since we marrietl. I sometimes wonder 
whether it is because he thinks I’m perfect or only not worth 
bothering about now he’s got me.” 

” I only recall saying that you talked a great deal of non- 
senscT' 1 put in. “ I stand by that.” 

Well, that’s a nice thing to say wlicn I've refused three 
invitations from people who w^re just dying to hear me 
talk. However, I suppose I’m a cultivated taste.” 

” And you only invited me in the hope of making me 
retract,” I added. 

” Let's have S(^me dinner,” she suggested, avoiding my 
challenge. 

She spread out two gleaming white arms with tlie movement 
of a bird taking wing and waltzed to the table, calling to us 
over her shoulder to sort ourselves anyho^v ; the order did not 
matter, as there were ten men and two women. As the others 
stood back -for me to make my choice, I put myself on her 
left, with Lady Maitland on the other side. 
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When do you go to Melton ? ** I asked conscientiously, 
as wc settled to our places. 

She pointed a finger at Beresford. * 

” I can’t leave my ewe lamb yet,” she answered. ” D'you 
know, last jiiglit I was up with him until nearly three, consider- 
ing which I think I’m looking remarkably fresh to-night. . . • 
Besides, David hasn’t askecl me to come. . . .” 

Her clear and slightly over-emphatic voice travelled dis- 
concertingly as far as Lady Maitland, who enquired with 
some sui ])rise : 

“ Does Mr. Beresford live here ? ” She was answered with 
a mischievous nod. ” My dear, you know I always say right 
out whatever’s in my mind ; well, I don’t think you ought 
to be doing that. With that blessed creature of a husband 
here ” 

” But he hronglit Peter here and kept him here and finally 
lejt him here — whcdlier I liked it or not, Peter dear. Besides, 
darling Lad}' Maitland, I have Mr. Oakleigh to chaperon me, 
and George drops in every few hours to see that Pm not 
disgracing his precious David. . . . George once said that I 
atoned for the number of my flirtations by the excellence 
of my technique,” she. went on irrelevantly. “ I think 
he’d just fall(‘n out of love with me and pretended that he 
never had been in love with me and never would be. You 
think I’m not good enough for David, don’t you?;’ she de- 
manded of me. ” I think he got the wife he deserved, and 
he’ll tell you that’s the finest compliment anyone can pay 
him.” t • ^ 

” rU ask him, if I remember. I’m going to Melton next 
week. Have you any message for him ? ” 

She deliberated with one finger pressed to her lips. 

" Tell him — exactly what you think of me,” she suggested 
with dancing eyes. ” It’ll amuse him much more than a 
message.” 

” Are you going down to him this term ? ” 

She shook her head. 

” I’m too busy, and he doesn’t want me, or he’d have sent 
for me long ago. Not that I should have gone, of course. . . /* 
She glanced quickly round to satisfy herself that* the others 
were absorbed in their own conversations, then lowered her 
voice and laid her hand on my sleeve. " Mr. Stornaway/ 
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you do agree with me that it*s absolute rot for him to be 
there, don’t you ? Old Mr. Oakleigh’s offered him any 
money he wants — again and again ; I’ve got five hundred a 
year from father ; he^could wipe out what he calls his debts 
and live here with the utmost ease. And he ought to be in 
London, he ought to be in the House ; there are all sorts of 
jobs that he could get in the City. ... If you want a message, 
tell him that he must choose Melton or me,” she went on with 
a pout and a rising voice. “ If he l\asn’t chucked Melton by 
Christmas, I shall chuck him. Tell him that I shall elope to 
Sloane Square — I don’t believe Anyone’s ever eloped to 
Sloane Square, but it’s the handiest place in the world ; even 
the Hounslow and Barking non-st(^p trains stop ^there — so 
sweet of them, I always think — I shall go there with Peter 
and live in his flat and star in revue — where I shall be an 
amazing draw, you know ; and Colonel Grayle would scowl 
at me from the stage box, and, darling Lady Maitland, you’d 
boom me and invite fashionable clergymen to meet me at 
lunch, and George would have his car at the stage door 
to take me home — I don’t know that I shall wait till 
Christmas.” 

She paused for lack of breath and looked delightedly round 
the table. My expression, I imagine, was bored. Lady Mait- 
land’s perplexed ; only poor Beresford’s was unaffectedly 
pained. 

Mr. Stornaway’s quite right,” Lady Maitland said, when 
she had collected herself. ” You talk a great deal of non- 
sense.” 

” Fmo^in it, though.” 

Rubbish, my dear.” 

Yet I believe that botli she and I felt a current of discontent 
running underneath the froth of nonsense. Perhaps w^e shewed 
it, perhaps Lady Maitland reconsidered lier judgement, for, 
when Deganway sat down to play rag-time after dinner and 
Mrs. O’Rane kicked the rugs aside and began dancing with 
Pentyre, she observed at imipressive intervals : 

** Darling Sonia is always in such spirits. . . " I don't 

think it's quite the thing for a young man like that — quite 
good-looking, you know — to be living here ; Mr. O'Rane will 
have a great deal to answer for, if there’s any unpleasantness, 
and you can give him that message from fne. . . '' Tell 
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him a husband's place is beside his wife. . . . But he must 
make her a home where she can live. I forget whether 
you were here that night — you were ! Well, Lady 
Dainton’s quite right. . . . Just like the casuaJ-w’ard of a 
workhouse. ...” ''Of course, her mother brought her up 
atrociously. . . " I really hope that she’s going to have 

a family ; it would just make the difference.” 

A week later I motored to Melton for the Governors’ 
meeting. Towm and scjiool alike had become almost un- 
recognizable since my last visit three or four years earlier. 
Leagues of huts, miles of tents, acres of picke ts stretched from 
the outskirts of Melton to the fringe of Swanky Forest ; the 
drowsy cathedral town was alive with thundering lorries, and 
the bilk'ting uflicer’s handiwork was visible at eight windows 
out of ten. ]\ry car crawled apprehensively through the 
crowded streets and up the hill to a school which was half 
as it had been founded thnjc hundred years before, half as 
it had been converted into a military academy during the 
last fifteen months. Great Court echoed witli the clatter 
and scrape of hobnailed boots, as tlie corps fell in and marched 
off to jxirade on the practice-ground ; one group of signallers 
on tlie stei)s of the headmastcT’s house waved frantically to 
another grcnip by the entrance to Great School, and, as i 
wandered into the Cloisters to kill time before the hour of 
our meeting, the Green was tilled with pigm}'' recruits, learning 
their sfjuad-drill from a husky but intensely bu,siness-like 
young sergeant. Only a handful of obvious weaklings wore 
the old conventional straw hat, grey trousers and dark jacket, 
and the open door of the Common Room at Big Gate shewed 
not more than tw^o-thirds of tht; staff in cap and gowm. 

" War takes on a new honor and hopelessness when you 
know that the scJiools of France and Germany present the 
same sight,” I said to Dr. Burgess. 

Our meeting was over, and he was conducting me round 
the urfaging school buildings which I was thenceforth to 
hold in joint trust. The company drill on the practice- 
ground was giving way to a final parade, and we watched four 
hundred young soldiers from twelve to eighteen march erect 
and with set faces to the Armoury and from the Armoury to 
Great School for a lantern lecture on the Dardanelles expedi 
tion. A couple of dozen non-commissioned officers had fallen 
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out and were awaiting a course in map-reading with their 
commanding officer. 

'' Thank Heaven ! it will all be over before most of these 
boys are old enough to go out and stop bullets/' I added. 

Dr. J3urgcss stroked his long beard and shook a mournful 
head. “ Some were yet in our midst when the appointed 
season came,” lie said, pointing to an already long Roll Ihumb- 
tacked to a wire-covered notice-board. '' And they that 

have returned “ He sighed deeply. ‘‘ David O'Raric 

enjoins me to say that h(‘ is within.” 

We shook hands at the door of a bachelor set of chambers 
in the Cloisters, and Dr. Burgess strode back to his house, 
murmuring mournfully into his board. 1 knocked and 
entered to find O’Ranc seated — as I might have expected 
to find a man with his physical dislike for chairs— in the 
middle of the floor, with the big, patient head of his Saint 
Bernard on his knees. Miss Merryon was writing at a table 
in the window, and a low wicker-work couch by the fire 
was timidly occupied by a flushed and dis])iitatious male- 
factor. SJie welcomed me by name to give the cue before 
making an excuse to withdraw. I apologized to O’Rane 
for disturlhng him, but he dismissed the boy and turned with 
a smile and sigh of nflief. 

” WeM botli had enough of it,” he confessed. ” That 
young man thought lit to play a practical joke on ^liss 
Merryon, ^o Tve b(j(in taking his moral education in hand, 
appealing to his self-int(*rest.” 

Hcielt for a box of cigarettes and threw them to me. 

“ Well? ” 1 said. 

" I remember gelling held up at Bfde some years ago,” 
he explained. ” 1 was on my way home from Italy and I 
missed the eleven o'clock connection to l^iris. 'fhere were 
crowds of us there — some on our way back from Italy, like 
me, some from the winter sports in Switzerland — all ages 
and races, on evety kind of business or pleasure. The next 
train to Paris left the following day, and we Jiad to reconcile 
ourselves to an uncomfortable night. Well, Tve tried so 
many varieties of discomfort that Pm hardened and philo- 
sophical ; I imagine most people would call these quiirters 
uncomfortable, but they're nothing like what they were before 
Sonia took them in hand last summer.” 
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He waved proudly at a pair of massive, discoloured velvet 
curtains, a bamboo overmantel and •occasional table, wicker 
chairs liaJf-buried in punt cushions, arid a tlireadbare carpet 
tattooed b}^ generations of burning matches. I put up with 
the same sort of thing at Trinity, but I was then nineteen 
and I had no wih^ to accommodate. Mrs. O'Rane, I imagine, 
was not schooled to discomfort. 

I got a good deal of q.musement and interest out of watch- 
ing the others,” he went on. The French were the worst 
— ^\^oluble, excited, indignant, grabbing the best places and 
all the food they could lay hands on in the l)uffct — the way 
they alwa3’s behaw; when they’re travelling ; the next 
worse vere the Germans — they were ruder and more incon- 
siderate than the French, but not nearly so efficient. The 
Americans all set themselves to westernize Europe and started 
getting off prote.sts by cable to Paris, ordering special trains 
and booking tliree times the accommodation available at 
any hotel. The English were bored, aloof, taking them- 
selves and their troubles very seriously and refusing to share 
them with anyone. Well, when the last bedroom had been 
snapped up, there wore still enough of us benighted to over- 
crowd the waiting-rooms and buffet ; we were all suffering 
from a sense of grievance, and there wasn’t enough food to 
go round. I got wedged into a corner with a plate of meat 
and looked on. Qjie of the Englislnncn commented loudly 
on the noise that a German made in eating soup. The com- 
ment was understood, so the (ierman laid himself out to shew 
the sort of noise he could make when he tried. The English- 
man wrapped liimself in a ferocious dignity, finished his meal 
and lit a cigar, sending a cloud of smoke in the face of one 
of the Italians. My attention was then attracted by a brawl 
in the middle of the buffet ; someone had imprudently left 
his seat to forage for food, and someone else had promptly 
bagged it. As they bickered and gesticulated and finally 
pushed each other about, and the onlookers took sides and 
joined in, I said to myself, ‘ Lord God ! this buffet is just like 
the world, and these fools are behaving just as we all behave, 
and we should all despise and laugh at ourselves as much as 
I'm laughing now, if we had any detachment, self-criticism 
humour, logic or God's common sense.’ " 

, O'Rane's Black eyes lit up at the memory of the scene* 
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1 was telling that story to our young friend," he con- 
tinued, with his baffling smile. " Chivalry ? Nothing doing. 
Moral sanctions and first causes ? Nothing doing. He didn't 
believe in God, Jie \^jasn't going to Hell, if lie misbehaved 
himself, so why in the name of reason should he bother ? . . . 
But I think I fixed liim over my Bale story. . . . We had a 
hideous night (it was too cold to go and snlk outside — which 
made the symbolism more perfect ; you can't sulk outside 
this world, unless you're prepared to cut your thro.it) ; and 
we might have made it (juitt' tolofable. if onlv we'd had a 
little inhigination and kindliness, if we’d struck an internat- 
ional bargain and surrendered the privilege of eating soup 
noisily in n turn lor inimnnity from cigar smoke in tlie ej^es, 
if the chairs had only been given to tlie women and old men, 
if someone liad only lent a hand to a poor boy who was cough- 
ing himself’ sick with asthma. . . He whistled reflectively 
between his teeth for a moment. ‘‘ Life's like a club, sir ; 
there arc rules and conventions and an endless mass of tradi- 
tion — the things we don't do; but the rules were made so 
long ago, the conventions only aim at an irreducil)le minimum. 
Even so, it’s better than tre«iting tlie world like* a company 
trading for profit, but wo must modcTiiize tJie rules. As 
you know, I always want to delete ‘ efficiency ' from the 
English language ; efiiciency in tlie Bale bulfet would have 
meant that an organized party of lour, back to back, could 
have downed tlie rest, grabbed all the food and cleared the 
till. • 


“ Ky(*p your temper. Never .inswor (tht'l was wh> tlity spat and 
, swore). 

Don't lilt lirst.^but move together (there’s no hurrv) to the door. 

Back to back, and facing outward while (he linmiisl tilN ’em Iiow — 
‘Nous somines allonji \ noire battean, nous iie voulon*; pas uii row.' 

So the hard, pent ra;;e ate inward, till some idiot wi.nt loo far. . . 

‘ Let ‘cm Jiave it 1 ' and they had it, and the same was serious war, 

Fist, umbrella, cane, decanter, lamp and becr-miis;, chair and boot — 

Till behind the ileeing legions rose the long, hoarse yell for loot." 

• 

O'Rane's luminous black eyes were gleaming with miscliief. 
Remembering my first sight of him, when he fought for his 
life in*a Vienna cafe, I wondered whether any wife, reinforced 
by any mother, could curb his restless yearning after action 
were it Iflacking the eye of fp oppressor or slinging a disabled 
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man on to his shoulders. . . . For all his cosmopolitan 
spirit, I could not fit him into the Byzantine world in which 
Lady Dainton had brought up her daughter, nor into the 
merveilleuse society into Nvhich hcr daugfliter had gravitated. 

“ It's — it's really only a very big club," he murmured. 

“ Full of most undesirable members," I suggested. The 
Bale story, I felt, would be wasted on Vincent Grayle. 

" They're not acclimatized yet. Now, you'd open the door 
for the most undesirable member of the Eclectics, if he had 
a game h'g, yet you iMugh^at me, if I pick up an injured man in 
the street and carry him home for Ireatmenl. God’s name ! 
Where's the difference ? You're not acclimatized yet, you 
see. It’s to your interest, too. . . . How is Beresford, by 
the way ? Sonia’s the most undutiful wife in the way of 
writing ]' I suppose it’s natural enough, really ; she doesn't 
like having her letters to me read by anyone else." 

I never forgave the old men who advised and hampered 
me, pinning me to a career for which I was unsuited and 
quarrelling with me when I l)roke aw\ay from it. In my 
turn I have tried to refrain from advising and hampering the 
younger generation — only to find that the younger generation 
sometimes makes an astonishing fool of itself and that it 
is harder and harder to sit silent and unintervening when 
someone whom I like is on the verge of falling downstairs 
in the dark or of having his pocket picked. Commenting on 
the fact that he was at Mellon, while his wife was in London, 
I warned O'Rane that, with their double portion of wilfulness 
and energy, he was taking unnecessary risks with his married 
life. ^ 

“ I've not got much to go on," I admitted, " blit that 
supper-party you brought me to ...” 

" That was exceptional," he objected. " And they were 
Sonia's friends. . You were the only one I invited.” 

I reminded him of Beresford, Miss Merryon and perhaps 
three more obvious recipients of his charity. He coloured 
slightly and told me that it was an article of faith with him 
not to refuse help to anyone who asked. Then I could see 
that he was not being honest with himself, for he shifted his 
ground, concentrated on Beresford and asserted that his wife 
liked him to be in the house. 

" But do you think he ought t#be there ? " I askeH, follow- 
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ing him on to the grofind which he had chosen. “ They’re 
both young, attractive ; your wife's a very fascinating and 
beautiful woman. Slie can take care of herself, of course. 
... It was, in fact, cogimented on at dinner the other night.'* 

O’Rane wrinklctl his nose in dissatisfaction. 

" He’s company for Sonia,” he said weakly. 

” Youd be company for her, if she came here or you went 
to live in London. Much better company, too,” I added. 

My tone may have bcitrayed more than I intended to convey 
for O’Ranc laughed. • 

” You don't like her friends ? I don’t care a great lot for 
some of them, but you must remember that she gave up a 
good deal to marry me — a very full life — and I can’t give 
her much. WJiat f can give her is the freest possible hand. 
That’s why I haven’t pressed her to come down here, though, 
God knows ! it’s lonely enough without her. By Easter 
if not Christmas ” 

” Won’t you have given this up by Cliristmas ? ” I asked. 

His face grew tired and perplexed, and he ran his fingers 
impatiently through Jiis hair. 

” I don’t know. I owe the devil of a lot of money ; and 
I should be damned body and soul, if I lived on charity when 
I could earn my own livelihood. We'll discuss it at Christ- 
mas. In the meantime, can you stay and dine with me in 
Common Room ? ” 

His invitation was a reminder that I had already stayed 
perilously long, if I was to get back to London in time for a 
dinner engagement. 

” See me to my car,” I said, as I put on my coat. ” Look 
here, dofi't think I’m a mere busybody. You and your wife 
are such a pair of children that you mustn’t mind a man 
twice your age telling you, if he thinks you’re behaving 
foolishly. I strongly advise you to throw this over at Christ- 
mas. Now, not another word.” 

O’Ranc walked in silence through the Cloisters with one 
hand on the Saint Bernard’s collar. As we came into Great 
Court, he stopped abruptly. 

Look here, sir ; understand one thing,” he began. “ If 
you think I mind, or that I'm not grateful to you for speaking 
like this, I shall never forgive you. But you say Sonia’s 
to be tnfsted to take care of herself. That’s enough. If 
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she' wasn't," — he shrugged his shoulders — " she wouldn't be 
worth keeping. If she fell in love with — who shall we say ? 
— Beresford, and ran away with him, in God's name d'^^ou 
tliiiik 1 saould w^ant to stop her ? I^admit IVc only been 
marri(‘d three months, but to me love's a thing of perfect, 
implicit trust. This is between ourselves, but last week 
George Oakleigh came down for Founder’s Day and dropped 
a hint that Sonia was lunching and dining out too much with 
— well, I suppose there’s no harm in saying it — Cknyle. As 
with you, someone had commented cjii it at dinner. I’m 
afraid 1 couldn’t pump up the sliglitest indignation. Graylc's 
rather in love with her. So's Bercsh)rd. So’s that scpieaky 
tame cat. Deganway, of the h'orcign Oflice. So's one of 
my bovs here —George's cousin Laurie, who tirmlv believes 
that he brought me up to the scratch and madi' me propose 
— ^rather against my will. So's young Fentyre ; so’s half 
the Brigade. If 1 wanti'd lo be jiMlous, sir, I'm afraid I 
shouldn't have time. As it is, I’m so proud of Sonia that I 
glory in seeing other people proud ot In r, loving her. . . . 
As lor stray comnK'uts at dinner — I don't say it's right and 
I don't say it's wrong, but she belongs to a very modern 
school wliich goes its own way without ri'garding stray 
comments at dinner. But so long as we agree that she’s 
to be trusted — " 

We had rearhed Big Gate, and he held out his hand lo me 
with the mischievous .smile which 1 was beginning to know so 
Well and which always filled me with a si'iise of heljilessness. 
As I looked at him with th<' October wind blowing through 
his black hair, 1 reflected that he must think me very^old- 
fashioned to be surprised when a three-inonth-old wifc'boasted 
of the men who were in love with her, and her husband de- 
rived a reflected happiness fr<jm her successes. 

Driving back to London I felt that I was escaping mile by 
miledrom a bewildering world of serious make-believe. 


V 

My engagement that night was to dine with Harry Mere 
field and to discuss something which, he said, he could explain 
bettor by word of mouth than in a letter. I was int/igued by 
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the invitation, because Merefield at this time was of con- 
siderable account in the Foreign Office. We dined at his 
club, and, as the only other person present was Barton, who 
had thrown up his wo»k at Cambridge twelve months before 
and was now my official chief in the Treasury, I divined that 
they contemplated a deal in my person. Tlio preliminaries 
were already settled, and, as we drank our sherry, Merefield 
confided that the Foreign Office wanted me to go out to 
America, ostensibly to raise money for tlie War Charities 
Fund, in reality to carry on a campaign of propaganda ; my 
knowledge of country and people would be invaluable, and 
our relations had reached a point where we could no longer 
afford to do notiiing. Would I think over the proposal ? 

" If this Press agitation goesuw . . he began giimly and 
lapsed into eloquent sihaice. • 

1 must confess that I have never been able to understand 
what function Ministers proposed that the Press should 
fulfil ; they set up a Bureau to control the supply of news 
and occasionally to restrain editorial comment, but their 
interest seemed to die when once the War Office had secured 
that direct military inh)rmation was not to be disclosed, and 
that discussions and attacks should not take place round the 
head of tliis or that commander. Valiantly tlicy feared 
nothing, despondently they hoped for notiiing from a some- 
what dcspi.scd organization w'hich, despite their contempt, 
believed in its own power and was capal>lc daily of placing 
the same view before every man and woman in the country 
until a vague but obstinate conviction arose that there must 
be sbrnc-thing in it.” The Press, with a little diplomatic 
flattery, might have become the handmaid of the Govern- 
ment ; with promptitude and vigour it could have been 
emasculated to the semblance of an official bulletin. Instead, 
Ministers treated it like an intrusive wasp, slapping at it with 
ineffectual petulance, ducking their heads and running away 
when it was angered, until Sir John Woburn and half a dozen 
of his fellows v^cre left to suggest, condcn}n, support and 
attack, to push favourite Ministers and policies, to be in- 
spired by those same Ministers and to indulge in superficial 
criticism and the promulgation of half-tnitlis which were 
harder to, overtake and refute than a substantial, well-defined 
lie. Though never a Minister, I am afraid that I must accept 
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my share of responsibility, for, when the House of Commons 
abrogated its duty of criticism, reform or remedy became 
possible only by a Press campaign. 

“ I don’t give Woburn credit for excessive modcst3^” said 
Merefield, ” but it never occurs to him that his vile rags can 
have any effect abroad. Yet, if you say a thing often enough, 
it gets repeated. The French and the Russians are now begin- 
ning to ask what England’s doing, what the Navy’s lliinking 
about and wh^^ we don’t do more. . . . Wolff’s Bureau itself 
couldn’t have a greater* success than Woburn in making the 
French believe that we’re sacrificing them to preserve our own 
trade. We’ve given America about as much ragging as she’ll 
stand, and I want 3'ou to sweeten things. You do know 
the counky.” 

I know enough of America to feel that she has always 
suffered, as Ireland suffers, from the cliaractcristically English 
belief that because two people speak a similar language 
they must have an identical soul and tliat the Americans are 
a homogeneous Saxon race, estranged, indeed, from an equally 
homogeneous parent stock by a certain insolent independence 
imparted by General Washington to liis turbiihnit followers, 
but Saxon in orientation and s^oripathy, essontirdly sound at 
heart. Wlien Mereheld abked me to go out, I know that he 
could Iicive found others better qualified for tlie work, but at 
least 1 was a man who never expf‘ct(‘d to find unanimity on the 
issues of I'hiropc'an peace and war in New Englanel, purest 
ill Saxon hlf)od and tradition, sensitive to ev(;iy European 
repercussion and rreeg^tive of every thought-wave borne 
across the Atlantic ; in tlie Soutliern States, with tliejr pt)liti- 
cal concentration on tlio ingro within their gab^s and the 
Mexican without ; in the Xoitli-West, w^atcJiful of Canadian 
encroachments ; in the Far West, with its eyes set oh a 
Japaru'se j^eril ; in the Middle West, wJicre the farmer of 
Illinois and Iowa lives and dies without coming nearer than at 
a thousand miles’ distance to Pacific or Atlantic ; in scattered, 
unassimilated lumps of disaffected Ireland ot duly prepared 
Germany. 

“ They're getting tired of hearing what * Arnerica * ought to 
do,” Mcrefield continued. ** People here won’t see that there 
is no American people yet, hardly an American idca,/>nly the 
vaguest groping after an American ideal. They've been snap- 
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ping and snarling at Wilson over Belgium, over the Lusitania, 
over his Notes — as if he had a mixed population of a hundred 
and ten millions in his pocket ! I want you to explain that 
it’s only our fun. Aftdi- all, they've got their own Woburns ; 
they’ll understand.” 

M\^ American friends were too numerous to allow of my 
accepting Merefield’s facile diagnosis and treatment. I 
knew then, as I had conlirmed later, that the commonest 
feeling in the American mind was a qyiet but affronted indig- 
nation at British ingratitude. Of the organizations, tlie funds 
and charities, tlie work of humanity and siicc-^nir that had 
begun in America from tlie first day of war, m.c a word was 
said in our Jh'oss or spec'ches ; over the liardships and in- 
conveniences involved by our blockade, over the* j^ense of 
grievance occasioned l^y our censorship of mails and cables, 
no sympathy was expressed or felt. When Russia was 
dependent on American munitions, when English credit in 
America was the hope and salvation of allied finance', we could 
find no more gracious form of acknowledgment than a sneer 
at a so-called proud nation wdiich let its sons and daughters 
drown without prolt^st and shirked the sacrifices of war in 
order to steal trade, to s('ll tlu'. means of destruction to others 
and to increase the evTr-mounting accumulatic)n of wealth. 
1 am too old and cosmopolitan to have any right to be sur- 
prised, yet 1 always am, in fact, surjuised by my country- 
men’s al^y^^inal want of imagination and interna ticmal cemrtesy. 

1 approached my mission witli the most unfi*igued reluctance. 

Merefield left me to think over his suggestion undistuibed, 
aqd before saying good-night 1 told liim tliat, if he would give 
me a few weeks to order my affairs, I wtmld gladly go fi^r as 
long a time as the Foreign Office chose to keei) me. Yolande 
and her husband liad attended to my domestic requirements 
so admirably during my absence in Austria tliat I had no 
hesitation in entrusting them to her again and in surrendering 
the rest of my house for use as an office, ^^y departmental 
work was gradually transferred to other slioulders, though at 
one moment I feared that the department itself was going to 
be extinguished. After dissipating numberless troops on 
secondary operations in every comer of the world except the 
western fnmt, the Government found itself sliort of reinforce- 
ments for the great offensive which was to break the German 
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line in the spring; of 1916. The flow of volunteers was drying 
up, and I Iieard much excited gossip about an immediate 
measure of cemscription. Graylc. I remember, was very 
active and tried to commit me to an Organized attack on the 
Government ; as, howeviT, even he admitted that no one but 
the Prime Minister could carry a compulsory service bill, I 
told him that he must be content with anything he could get. 
My depaitmeiit, ()r the younger section of it, was saved by a 
comic-opera r(jmpromisg whereby volunteers were encouraged 
to enlist on pain (jf being consciibed, if they held back. To 
introduce demncratic note and make tlu* figures imposing, 
all mv .you -gsteis w»‘je invit(‘d to attt'st ; to ensure that the 
official madiine continiK'd in btdng, it was arraiigc'd that no 
governpient sia vam should be called to tln‘ colours without 
the leave of his deijaitmental head. So, after a wei^k's flutter, 
I was at libel tv L(j go. 

There w is iki rn t abinit the f»j( t of my mission, and 
Bertrand Oakliigh aininginl a little dinniT at the f louse to 
wish me God-spot d. I walked back with him to his looins 
at Th(' Saiictuaiy and looked into the library to see if 
theie \vvis an3^)ue tibout. George was asleep on a sofa, but 
otheiwis(‘ the loom was dc'SCited. 

" Pm wailing to see .Sonia,'' ho yawned, as I came in. 
“ With .any luck sh(‘’s out at a dance and won’t bo back till 
about four. Pve induced I3i‘i(*&ford to clear out, but 1 don't 
want lar to be fr igditeiicil or wondci where he is." ^ 

lie brokt' r)ll to yawn again, f aski'd him how^ he had con 
trived the eviction, and the y^wn shoitened into a smih*. 

** 1 didn’t put it on the ground that lie was falling ifl loye 
with Sonia,'' he said, " because I suppose ho knows that ; I 
just told him that -a comment liad been made. . . D'you 

know, after that dinner, dear Lady Maitland Ccdlcd on me at 
ten next moiniru; at the Admiralty, telling me to use my 
influence ! And I m.iy say that wlien Lady Maitland tells 
me to do a thing 1 do it. \V\dl, Ben‘sford is in the pulpy state 
where he'd cut his throat if he could }>rotect Sonia's reputa- 
tion in any way, little knowing the evergreen hardiness of that 
same reputation, and he went off to his own flat. Sonia will 
probably be very indignant with me this evening, but she's 
made her Peter much too lamb-like to be seriously .interested 
ia him any iojiger. Anyway, if she isn't indignant with me 
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for one thing, she'll be indignant for another. And I see'm 
to survive it comfortably. So that danger's over, though as a 
matter of fact there never was any danger. . . lie filled 
a pipe and lurched w(jarily round llic room in searcli of 
matches. “ The only dangtT for Sonin is from a m.m who'll 
bully her," he drawhvl. "When sIk* was engagisl to Jim 
Loring, he behaved like an extra lady’s maul ; she might 
still be bhnving hot and cold with Raney, if lie Jiadn’t slicwn 
her very (h’linitety who had the stronger will It wns at the 
very beginning of the war, and he was ([iiite ruthless. . . 
Last time he saw her, poor old Ranev . . 

" You know them botli pretty well, don’t you ? ’’ I asked. 

"Yes. And the next question is, wliy did they marry? 
I can’t answer that. They were in love, but tliat’a more a 
reason than an excuses . . . Yes, I’ve known 'em bc^th for 
yeais. And for years I’ve tritd to i(‘strain vSonia’s destiny, 
W’hcn I saw it going to her head. Oh, by tlie Wiiy, ileiesford’s 
by no means my only success. I don’t know wliether Gi ajie’s 
a friend of yours, but I dislike him— always dul, wlien I was 
in the House with him— and the other day 1 thought it was 
time to interfere ; you couldn’t stir a y.iid without running 
into them. Tin's tinui I didn’t bother about approaching the 
man — that wouhl have been too gn'at a waste of time — but 
I talked to Sonia until she promised nevu^r to have Grayle 
inside the house ag«un and never to meet him of malice afore- 
thought. Which yon will admit is a fairl}^ comprehensive 
victory.’* • 

He looked at his watch and walked imji.itien tl}” to the 
writing-table. 

" Mrs. O’Rane seems to be a whole-time job,” 1 commented. 

" She’s all that,” he grunted. " Mark you, Tm fond of her, 
in spite of lierself. . . , Jhit I’m louder of Raney, and the 
pair of them seem steering for disaster. . . . I don’t know. I 
may be all wrong. J'm a bachelor mid I’ve never had to 
humour a woman. . . . Here, I've finished this. I’ll walk 
with you as far as the club.” 

As I latched the door behind me, I asked what he thought 
of the life whicJi O’Rane had decreed for " The Sanctuary." 
He smiled before answering. 

" If you'd known Raney as long as I have, it would be just 
the thing you'd expect of him — all taken au grand sirieux 
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too, of course. As for Sonia, she’d consent to sleep in a doss- 
house, if she were doing it for the first time — a new experience, 
you know. She was prepared to put up with anything, I 
fancy, to get away from liome and hg:VC a house of her own ; 
and she’d have cheerfully accepted half a room in a work- 
man’s cottage, when she married Raney. After four or five 
months of it, I should think it’s beginning to pall ; the cara- 
vanserai life wouldn’t suit her for twenty-four hours in the 
day, she likes it for an hour after dinner — for more new experi- 
ences. I think, T think you’ll find Raney will have to drop 
it. . . . But I don’t know. . . . There are five things that 
arc too hard for me, and the way of a maid with a man is the 
hardest of them all.” 



CHAPTER THREE 

SONIA O'rANE 


“ Vanity induces men, more than reason, to act against nclina^ion.” 

The Duke de la Rociip:eoucald : “ Maxims.” 

I 

I SAILEI') for America in December, 1915, on perhaps 
the most difficult mission that I Itave ever undertaken. 
It was not expected, of course, that the United States would 
enter the war against us or upset the diplomatic etjuilibrium 
in our favour without provocation and until the result of 
the elections had been seen. I went, as I have suggested, 
to countcr3K:t the German propaganda, which sought to make 
all at least equally responsible for the war, and also to remove 
some p^rt of the bad impression which had been left by our 
more unbridled journalists and our less imaginative states- 
men. The moral approbation of America was too precious 
an asset to fritter away ; and the purchase of material 
depended on the goodwill of American financiers, the supply 
of munitions could be stopped as a diplomatic reprisal. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that my arrival coincided with 
an outburst of new interest in the Blockade, ending with the 
creation of a Blockade Ministry and the appointment of a 
Blockade Minister. (Harry Merefield used to shake his 
head over any new interest in the Blockade. “ We always 
say that Germany must be defeated in the field, and I'm 
apprehensive^ when the soldiers tell me that they're counting 
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dn our starving the brutes out/') I was asked, too, at more 
than one meeting, how the Government of Great Britain 
reconciled its passionate crusade in defence of small nation- 
alities with its no less passionate refusal to allow the Irish 
to control their own destinies. Tlie dreary tale of the un- 
checked Ulster gun-running and the appeal to Germany 
was rehtMi’sed for my beiieiit ; and my more law-abiding 
Irish audiences generated considerable lieat over the presence 
of “ tlie rebel Carson ” in the Cabinet. 

But, if I found tlle^vork dilficult, it gave me a respite from 
England, where I felt that I had been watching the machine 
at too close quart eri5. Siiuai the day wlien I lu‘lped (ieorge 
Oakleigh to flivide tlie world and seeaire a lasting peace, our 
nerves* had worn thin ; we devoted too nnieh time to seeing 
that otlier people went promj)tly about their duties; and a 
deadly personal bittorness~-eml)odied for me in (irayle, though 
I do nut single Ijim out for atlack—poisoned our coiilideiice 
in our (jwn leaders. I was glad to feel the icy wind of the 
Atlantic laslung 1113^ face, blowing the cobwebs from my 
brain an<l tlai sour taste from my niouth, as we rounded the 
last Irish headland. 

During the week that I had to myselt on board, sailing 
without lights and zig-zagging out of reach of submarines, 
I put together tlie notes for some of my spc'cches. It was 
cxtraonlinaril}^ diflicult to say anything df'hnite. After 
eighte(*n months of hostilitic's and mid-wa\^ through a second 
winter, there was a confKlent expectation that* the great 
spring offensive would end the war. Tlie Austrian losses 
were known to be gigantic, and it was bc^lieved tliat.the old 
emperor was flirting with peace ; Germany was starving, ani 
the moral of the (iennan Army had notoriously brokeflT 
(Our avowedly humorous publications demonstrated that 
a British soldier hatl still only to call Waiter I " or to exhibit 
a sausage at th(' end of his bayonet to have a swarm of German 
prisoners on their knees to him.) 

Yet bent'alh all our confidenc(t ran a •chilling current of 
doubt. The spring offensive would ])e launched in Belgiutn 
or France, but tlie clubs and dinner tables, the military 
correspondents, — it wiis whispered, the Cabinet itseli— 
were divided into " Westerners " and “ Easterners/' 

If we could hold up the Huns at Ypres/' Geotge had said 
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to me gloomily on my last day in England, " thoy can hold 
us up equally well, when the proportion of fighting strength 
lias been reversed. I Ijppecl in the early days of the Uar- 
dancllcs that we were going to knock away the buttresses 
and bring down tlie whole structure of the Cenu al Empires ; 
d(tach Turkey and Bulgaria, you know, carve a way into 
the flungarian plains. Now I’m by no means com- 
fortabl<‘ ...” 

George, with many others, was no<i dt‘Stined to tliink of 
the Dardanelles willi an easy mind until news, reached the 
Eclectic (dill) one' d<iv at lunclu'on tlnit Gallipoli had been 
miraciilouslv e\ a(*iiat< d, and .i sigii of lelii f ros^ o\ct London, 
to be followed by a teeling that, though wv had csca])pd once, 
our luck iiiiglit (l(^crt us al the second tempting. More and 
more 1 was hraiiiig tlie (iiiuism that there were too many 
amateur slalegisls in the C.ihinct, with no one to check the 
careh'bb inspiration winch Ud Ihi'in to lling then aiinies to 
Suvla Bay oi Silonica, wJiile the lluniiing reserves on the 
western front impelled the Govirnment inch by rtlmiant 
inch to ( on.s(iif)iion 

Ami eViTy time that th(' Bloc'kadc bit deeper into the 
pufly German ll^bh, every time that the mark exchange hdl, 
every time tii.u the numbers of i nemy killid, w'uuudcd, 
mi-.bing and prisomu'. satisfuil our nhhlary reaily-reckoners 
that the last reseive.s w'ue under lire and that the inevitable 
collapse vfuuki ring and echo thiougli the world within so 
many days or w^nks, the enemy ndalnitcd with the wxigglc 
of a Japaiiescj WTOstler, iluiig his adversary away and sur- 
mounted him. Servia had bi'cn ovinun by the etietc, van- 
quished AusirLiiis in (October, ]\lont<‘n(‘gro followed in 
January ; we had .srmt troops to (iallipili, l)ecanse tlie w'estern 
front was impregnable, we had withdrawn them because the 
eastern front wms no lc\ss impregnable. Amateur strategy 
or political intrigue was now mysteriously dissipating more 
troops in Greece, and I was required later to square the' Allied 
lauding in Salonica with the Allied resistance to the German 
infiursion into Belgium. To say that King Constantine had 
defaulted on his treaty obligations to Servia was venture- 
some but inadequate, for the terms of the treaty were un- 
known ; if was common knowledge, on the other hand, that 
Great Britain had guaranteed the Greek constitution, by 
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which foreign troops might only land at the invitation of 
King and Parliament. 

The public temper in England led jnc to expect one thing, 
crystallized by Vincent (Irayle in a bet that, if we had not 
broken the German line by September, the Government 
and the Higher Command would have passed into ineffectual 
history. 

“ It’s their last chance," were his parting words to me. 
" After all, you find a l«ak in your cistern, you get a plumber ; 
if he can't mend it, God's truth, you get anothfa* plumlnT. 
You're likely to find CfJiisiderablc ehango.s by tlu* time you 
get back." 

1 thin]\ it was the taste left in my mouth by Vincent Grayle 
that I, was most glad to have h»lown away by the north-east 
Atlantic wind. 

I landefl in New York to find that I had lost one false 
perspective of the war to acquire anotluT. In the c*astern 
states there was indeed an “ Ameiicaji Eights " party, 
flamingly incensed that th*^ President had not broken off 
diplomatic relations on the sinking of lln' Lusitania, but as 
unprepared a-. I had bc'cn on iny return to l^ngla nd after a 
year ol wwr for the n-soluiion and effort, th(' suffering and 
bereavement, the* soeid u]>lieaval and sn'i]>[)ing iiervcjs 
which [ had met. New ICnglaiid, to iny pity, talked of 
]>ar1 ici])ation and still fancied, as we liad once done, that it 
would be someon*' el>«-’s son or brotlier, somofaie ol^icadeinic 
interest, who would a])pear day after day in the casiiaJly lists. 
Yet wliat (*lse couM I ( xpc'ct ? As I walkc'd up and •down 
the unfainiliarlv lighted stnvts to s(‘C nu'n still em])loyecl (til 
work which was lieing done by women in J'higland, as I nud 
abundaiJCft on every liand and iieard of war as an intfdlrctual 
cono'ption in the inidtlle dislancf*, I liad only to shut my 
eyes and imagine tlial it was a fantastic nightmare of my 
own. 

For Ihrc^c months I ^])o]:e and wrote ; f«>r thnjc months, 
as I was flung from einl to (md of the ccaitinent on journeys 
of incredible lengtli and intolerable discomfort, int(Tviewets 
b(;arded iny train and invaded my car. 'jdi (3 daily news of 
the w'ar had long been relegated to .some corner of a back 
page, and my int(^rviewcr.s were clamorous as cliilcBren to be 
told a story. 
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I am content to be judged by results : in the south there 
were men who responded to my eloquence by crossing the 
border and enlisting in a Canadian regiment, and the War 
Charities Fund has its%-ecord of the subscriptions which I 
collected. My audiences reacted on me until I am afraid I 
came to idealize iin pardonably. I remember describing to 
a Boston audience the spontaneous uprising of England as 
I had found it after a year abroad ; I remember, too, return- 
ing to m}^ hotel and finding a handful of letl(.TS and a batch 
ol month-old papers. . . . England was agitated by the 
question whether a married man, who had volunteered for 
service, should be taken intc> tlie Army until an unmarried 
man, who h.id not so volnnteiaed, had bi^en coerced. It 
was not an eniKjliling controversy for one who lu^d been 
descrilhng crusades. ... 

** It ser\'es the m.uTied men right for calling thu single 
men shirkaTs.” (h'orge Oakleigli wrote. Now that they’ve 
screwed tlieniselvos up to the point of attesting, tlicy're trying 
to shirk in tlunr him. . . . IVvciiology is revealing itself 
curiously. iMen wlio d(\spise a Catliolie for surrendiTing the 
right of private jiulgemeiil are praying for the (iovernment 
to order tla'in aliout :md ivluwe them of the responsibility 
of making up their (avii minds. ... A liiriving trade is being 
driven in rejection ceriilieates. Your enter])rising patriot 
with S(jme physical dofc’ct gets himself duly turned down for 
the Armyj he llien personates liis nn)re robust friends for 
a suitable fee, attending at tli('ir local recruiting offices 
under their names and pocketing any .solatium that may be 
handed out at such times. It was hardly this spirit which 
sent Jim Loring and Kancy out. . . . The whole wrangle is 
a great opportunity for our friend Bevesford, but he is at 
least honest and intelligible ; if conscription comes, hcTl 
refuse to serve, and tiic Govinninent can shoot him. He was 
committed to a war without being consulted and he's not 
going to die of malaria in Salonica to please a House of 
Commons which he helped to return five years ago to carry 
the ParlianK'iit Bill.” 

I feel that I niust have addressed my audiences with less 
conviction after a letter of this kind, yet it was but the occa- 
sional snapping of overstrained human nerves. Yolande, I 
remember, wrote in great concern to tell me that her husband 
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and George — two of the kindest, mildest and most level- 
headed men I know — had quarrelled and piirted in anger. 
A successful raid into Ihe (iernian lines was magnified into 
at least a second-class victor^' ; ‘George in a mood of 
depr< s^ion minimized il unduly; Felix Ihcreat raked up 
his opponent s record of eight yt'ars he hue as a champion of 
disarmam(.nl and mt^Tnatioiial peace, cliargiiig him with 
being a pn^-German. " 1 waiihnl (o bang their cads 
together. unch‘ d.iiling,’* my nU‘C(* confidi-d. "Will you 
believe it ? Tluw weuii’t on speaking terms for a week, 
until 1 made each apologize to the otiur. So ridi- 
culous! ..." 

dhe unr(‘St and di^^atisfai lion ran through piddic and 
private lite Kjuallv 

“ 'nn'n‘\s a pt rf( el crop oi what niv voting cousin Laurie 
calls Miint-ani->ts ’ ot <horg(‘ wroo* a week later. 

" Every third man in llu‘ I h^ ls < .ilhd on to do a * stunt * 
of his own. IJiere’s a ‘ (iing(‘r ^^nnt/ to kirp the Govern- 
ment up to the i.iaik, and <in ‘ Air Stunt,’ to protf'ct us from 
Z<'pps, and a 'Civil kibeiiKs Stunt/ to n sist conscription, 
and a ' Loiiscription stunt/ to resist tivil libirlies, and a 
‘ Ihvss Stunt,' to quash tlu* ih‘( ss J^>un‘au, and a sort of 
' Standing Stunt ’ to quash Northclill<‘. Mt n of ijnaginalive 
bent an* tinning tludr eyes to I^le^o]»oiamia and the D«ir- 
danellc',, I'i id\' to st ii t stunts tlu re at the earliest opportunity 
and on tiic smalh st }»rovo( ition. Ih-rlrand says that in all 
his <'X])erience ii« s iu‘ver known the ilous(‘ so neurotic and 
out ot ii<»nd. Ihe cumulative efferl is exci'edingly bad. 
Whetlur tlu* ^tiiiit-^ do any good or not I can't say, bill they 
destroy ronfid('nuj in the Gfovc rnment, depress people at 
home aiifl at the fiont, nf)t to mention the Allies, and ulti- 
mately they’ll bring thr^ (iovernnient down. Now, with 
the (‘xrfption of Grayle, that's what no one wants to do. 
Asquith’s the only man who can hold the country together, 
but he's so anxious -and rightly- to keep his team working 
harmoniously and to avoid .my possibility of a split anywhere, 
tliat I don’t tliink ho asserts iiimself enough. A party truce 
can be overdone, and a good many Jdberals are saying that 
they are always s<icririced to conciliate someone else and 
never the other way about, as with Ireland — ^)ut IVe no 
doubt vour Insh-Americans have delicately hinted in the 
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same sense. ... By the way, I forgot to mention the ‘ Stop 
the War Stunt.’ Since last 1 wrote, Beresford has been had 
up and fined ; at least, iie was ordered lo pay the fine, but 
he rcfust‘d ; so they kc'pi him in prison for a bit, and he 
hunger-struck and now lie’s at large again. ...” 

George’s next let ter made no reference lo anything of 
public interest. 

“ Do you remember saying that Sonia was a whole-lime 
job for a mrm ? ” he Ix'gan. ' She’s too much for me ; I’m 
going to rc'tire from llie fray. When Ranev (aime home for 
tile Christmas holidays, li(‘ and Sonia talked things o\Tr — 
Melton and Ihe House and work of various kinds. Bertrand 
was dragg(^d in to keep the peace and advise generally, and 
they reaciu'd this amount of agreeuKiU : Raney consented to 
throw up his appointment at tlic school, ])ro^'ided lie found 
work at east iqually remunerative to pay iiis debts and 
keep th(! household going, and provided that it was work of 
some pulilic utility. He wasn’t prepared simply to make 
money, if his service's could be of any use* to anyone for the 
war. Well, as you know, almost every kind of public work 
involves the use of your eyes, and it would ha\e taken him 
some time to find tlie right kind of jol*. In fact, ho and 
Bertrand had not begun to discuss it when Sonia went on to 
the next qiu'Stion witli a very definite statement that, if 
he was going to live at ' The Sanctuary,’ she claimed equal 
rights witli him to decide wdio was invited to tlie house — in 
other w'ords (and very reasonably, from her point of view) 
the house was their home, and she might just as well be living 
in the street as in that menagerie. I conless I s>mipatliize. 
I hiew she wouldn't stand it for more tlian a very few wveks. 
You don’t know the place as I do; you’ve probabh* never 
seen an^'one but B<?rcsford dossing on a sola, l)Ut Raney 
with the best iiitcmtions in the world sometimes turns that 
place into a casual waird. Sorjia stood it at first, because it 
was a new experiehce and she’s got a passiraiate enjoyment 
of life which would carry her through everything. But wlien 
the novelty had worn off, it must have been singularly un- 
comfortable ; even Raney's friends would only smile pity- 
ingly, and you may be sure that all the Dainton influence 
was thrown into the scale against him. I know for a fact 
ttet Lady Dainton's done the mischief she can in the 
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way of sneering, criticizing, setting Sonia against Raney. 
The important new development was that Sonia was begin 
ning to echo her mother. I happened to drop in about this 
time. I expect you've noticed that moral undressing is 
always conducted publicly in that liousc ; 1 heard Raney 
defend himself by pointing out tliat Bertrand’s house had 
been turned into a hospital, tliat Crowley Court was a hospital 
and that he w'as not asking Sonia to do any thing very different 
from what Lad}' Dainton was doing. * R\'er since I came 
back from the fniiit,’ lie told Ikt, ‘ I've Ixa^n trving to get 
this war into perspective. EvtTyone’s doing his l)est to 
save this country and ail that it stands for, lait it's got to 
stand ft)r a good deal more than it did before the war ; we 
owe it to the tellnws who have died and th(‘ lelhnvs who arc 
dying now und the numberless fellows w'ho’vo still got to die ; 
w'e’ve got to shewv that they dierl ior somcdliing that w'C can 
look at w'itiu)ut sliaUK', It’ll be a long time before w’c can 
be really proud of this countiy, but we* c.in make a beginning, 
and the time to begin is when we’ve stood swa-ating witli fear 
and remorse witli a ludler roinul our necks and the hangman 
come.s to s,i\' W'o’v'e been reprieved.’ 

“ As you know, my uncle's a tough old cynic, but, W'hen 
Raney talks with that cold, vibrant pas‘«>ioii ol his, yem have 
to 1)0 very tough not to h't l at least a litthi uncomfortable. 
Tve had to .starnl it ever siiiea.* we w'en; at Oxford tf)gether. 
Sonia wa-. about as much impressed as il he'd been talking 
to a brick wall, lie wa^.n't discouraged, but he turned to 
Bertrand : * You remember when I got back, sir ? ’ “ (God 1 
I'm not likely to forget the night when w'e found he \vas 
blind !) ‘ You w'c-re in a furnished Hat, and I had awful 

difficulty in finding you, but I came straight to you, and you 
and George took me in witlumt a murmur.’ (I suppose he 
thought that after sixteen years we W(‘re gf»ing to refer him 
to the nearest Rowton Hfruse.) * That W'as — symbolical, 
sir,' he w^ent on. ‘ D’you remember that you came in very 
late, w'Ikui I was in bed, and wc liad a talk ? After you’d 
gone, I got out of bed and lifted up both hands and swore 
that I’d not give in, that I’d do what I could with what was 
left. I swore that, as I'd been taken in — not or^y by you ; 
a hundred other people had done the same — -I’d try very 
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wanted to be taken in, anyone else that I could help. That's 
what J’m trying to do now.* Then he slopped and left 
them to digest it, with’ the result which you can imagine 
when two people take up wholly irreconcilable positions. 
Sonia said that charity should begin at home, that he talked 
about not being unkind to anyone, but he was being unkind 
to his own wifC'^-you can imagine the dialogue. Bertrand 
raised hia two hands tliat night and swore that he*d clear out 
into quarttMS of liis own, and Sonia's parting words were 
that she ugarded her marriagti as at an end, wliicli is a pretty 
sentiment after live montlis.** 

A wiH'k lal('r (iecjrge wrote again on tlic same subject. 

“ How you must enjoy the sight of my Jiand ! '* Ii6 began. 
" I’m sorry, but \ want to blow off steam. Tlie other night 
I look Raney out to dinner and talked to him for his soul's 
good. I saw a go(;d deal of the tragi-comedy, when Sonia 
was engaged to Jim Loring and I told Raney tliat lie was 
courting disaster by the way he was treating her. He was 
in one of liis most smiling, most obstinate moods— steel and 
india-rubber. He said he rouldn’t slam his door in the 
face of anyone who wanted lielp, ‘ Very i ' 1 said ; 
‘ keep it open. You say yes," she says “no,” and there's 
not a square inch of ground for a compromise. One of you 
has to climb down, and you won’t ? * * If you like to put 

it like that,' says Raiio}^ ‘I won't.' 'Then make her/ 1 
said. ' Slrn'll do it, if you make her : she won’t love you 
any tlie less and she'll respect you all the more, if you force 
her to C»bey you.' Raney was really upset. ' Old man 1 yo\i 
mdstn't talk to me about Jorcing my wife to do things I ' 
My dear Stornaway, that's tJie kind of imbecile we've got to 
deal with I I warned liim that, if he kept liis door open 
against her will, slic would walk out of it. 

" God knows, 1 never wanted to be a Cassandra, but I know 
that child so well I Two days later Raney bumped into a 
young officer staggering along Victoria Street in an advanced 
state of intoxication ; Raney just had time to find out that 
the fellow was due to catch the leave-train at about seven 
next morning, when his new friend collapsed on tlie steps of 
the Army and Navy Stores and settled himself to a comfortable 
slumber. 1 don't suppose any of us would have left him 
there, with a fair prospipet of being robbed or run in or dis- 
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covered by tlie Provost-Marshal, to say nothing of losing the 
train and perfiaps being coiirt-marlialled. Raney must needs 
put him in a cab. take him home and* expend lime, ingenuity 
and hard-bought experience in making him sober. It must 
have been a gruesome night, but tlie fellow caught his train. 
It was tlic lar.1 straw for Sonia. The next day she wii^d from 
Northam]nonslhre, asking me to tell Raney that she was 
staying with llie Peiuyres. That was a week ago; Raney 
has a^ked li.jr— mark you- -to come back, and she 
won’t budge. I (hhhcrately cadged an iiivilation from 
Penryre la^t week-end ; we spent Sunday with one scene 
after anoilaT, and ii<T final m(*^sage on Monday morning was 
that she woiiM come back when he agnvd to do what she 
asked ; otiierwise >l\e would bo cejinpidled to think that he, 
too, regarded the marriage as over. I spent most of Monday 
night :^torrning at Raney, and the present fjosition is tliat 
neither \m 11 yield an inch and l\aney won't exercise his 
auth H'iiy. 

“ You are probably sick and tired of them both by now, 
but you cannot be aiivthing like as sick oi tired as I am. . . 


II 

This was the la'^t letter v/liich 1 rectdvod before my return to 
England in tli<* of Kjih. The country, when 1 landed, 

rciaimh'd me strongly of a theatre before a fust night ; every- 
one wa'. wailing lor the full deployment of liie new armies, 
everyone exjiected tlie suintner campaign to be the supreme 
test ; by now', loo. almost everyone had son or brother under 
arms waiting in tlie line or rehearsing liis share in the coming 
offensive. The tension produced a nervous irritability which 
manifested itself, so far as the House of Commons was con- 
cermyl, in a mutinous demand fur enlightenment, and one 
of my earliest duties was to be present, with a fine parade of 
mystery and importance, at the first secret session of the war. 
The one unvarying rule which I liave been able to frame for 
the House of Commons is that it never fulfils expectations. 
Though the Press Gallery was conscientiously cleared, we were 
given ncitiier fact nor figure that was not already in the 
possession of any well-informed journalist ; twenty-four houi*9 
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later the speeches were common property in every club, and 
the one thing new was the change in pyschology. The show 
of blind loyalty to the Government had broken down until 
the Government itself Ihlt that something must be tried to 
restore confidence. I found that a man of Bertrand's tem- 
peramental independence was using Graylc’s currency of 
speecli. 

Miicli good it’s done I ” he growled, as we left the House 
together. “ It’s no use pointing to the number of men you’ve 
raised or flic output of shells. The country’s outgr(»wn the 
phase of b('ing coiittuit with good endeavours, it wants resnItSt 
it’s in the mood to say, ' You haven’t beaten the Germans, 
and. if you don’t do it pretty quickly, someone must be found 
who will.' Stndl lumie with me, if you've ncahiiig Better to 
do.” 

'' You’re in your old qtiarters still ? ” 1 asked. 

BiTtrand lauglu'd and then sighed. 

” Wlien Oavid asked me to come here, I accepted on an 
impulse,” ho confessed. It was a phase of tlie early en- 
thusiasm ; T felt we’d got no business to go on living so 
extravagantly, when the boys out there were going through 
Hell’s agonii's and every penny was wanted to carry on this 
war and to reduce the load of human sutleriug. I suppose 
this dog’s too old to be taught new tricks. If you find me 
staying on now, it’s only to keep the peace.” He stopped 
to relight^liis cigar, and, as he slicitcrcd the match with his 
hands, I saw tliat his hea\^^ pow'crful face was morose and 
dissatisfied. I’ve got a considerable love for David. He 
was a fool to marry the girl, of course, but a man doesn ’t marry 
or keep a mistress because it's imse, but because he wants 
to, because he can't help himself. . . . WJien she married 
him, I thought that the war had soben'd her down, but these 
soupers jraiernels have made her restive, and she’s reverted 
to type. I'm standing by to breiik up tHe-d-tetes, and prevent 
her doing anything irrevocable before they've patched up their 
present quarrel and agreed on some possible way of life. 
If he weren't blind, she'd have left him three months ago. 
You know they've not met since Christmas ? ” 

“ Where are they ? ” I asked. 

Oh, shp's here — with the usual tame cats to cariy her off 
*o lunch and dinner. She came back the day after David 
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returned to Melton. . . . You can see it's a pleasant house 
to live ill ! . . . Before the war I sat on a committee with her 
mother. Do you remember a phase when young men tried 
to grow side-whiskers ? Well, the drawing-room was always 
full of these hairy youths, immaculately dressed and simpering 
round her with boxes of sweets and flowers, wliich she very 
graciously accepted. Since the war these fellows have shaved 
and got into uniform, but it’s the same old gang. I used to 
think nobody was iniured ; she liked racketing about at 
restaurants and theatres, they were pufft^l up to be with her. 
The only nian I drew the line at was (jrayle ; he’s much 
heavier metal.” Bertrand paused to laugh with liis old 
cynical relish. " I’m deuced old, but I’ve still got a very 
retenUve memory, and everybody’s always told me things. 
Well, I wont through the mental rag-bag, I talk(^d to a few 
people, I made a few encpiiries — particularly on the American 
chapter of his life — and the iK.-xt time we met I became 
biographical at liis expense. George tried and failed. Fi ieiid 
Grayio hasn’t been here since. I tell you, I was getting sick 
of the business. She’d give a dinner party at eight , and Graylc 
would be here at half-past seven to talk to lier alone, and, 
by Gad ! slic’d be dressed and n^ady for him. I don't know 
whetlior they thoiiglit I was blind and deaf. . . . And it was 
the same when she dined at his house. I used to hear her 
coquetting and threatening to be late if lie w»'tsn't ‘ good ' 
— ugh ! — , and he’d swear he wouldn't admit her, if^she wasn’t 
in time. It was all such poor stuff ! I shouldn’t liave minded 
so much, if thcre’d been any red blood in it, but she vyas ob- 
viously just keeping Iut hand in ; that woman would inrjee 
sheep's eyes at the Shakespeare monument in Leicester 
Square sooner than nothing. . . . So I spiked friend Grayle's 
guns, and she’s had to content herself with Beresford. He's 
pretty harmless, but tlie devil of it is that she's ready to go 
wrong wiih any man when she loses control of her te^mper. 
If she weren't restrained by lier liusband's l)lindncss . . . 
Good-night. I’m going straight to my room.” 

As I had come to the door, I thought that I could do no 
harm by going in to see who was about. I found Beresford 
sitting up on a sofa with a block of paper on his lap* He 
looked exceedingly ill and perhaps not best pleased.to see me. 

“ You're back again, then ? ” I said. ” How's the knee ? ” 
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" I'm only waiting till Sonia conies in/' he answered. " My 
knee's much the same as it's been all along, very much the 
same as it always will be. The doctors arc going to give me 
blood-tests or somethin^;. Of course, I didn’t do it much 
good when I was in prison ; the doctor there was badly 
scared. He used to examine me each day to sec how much 
longer I could hold out without food, and I used to see him 
looking gravci evi'ry time he came to the knee, until I'm pre- 
pared to bet lui told the authorities Jic wouldn’t take the 
responsibility of keeping me there any hunger. Tlien the}^ let 
me out.” f lis grey lips curled into a withering sneer. “ God ! 
the authorities in this country deserve to lose their precious 
war ! D’you think that in German}^ they’d allow me to write 
the pamphlets 1 do liere ? D’you think, if they dccidod not 
to shoot me, they'd let me out of prison because they were 
afraid to force food down my throat ? The blessed innocents 
hen; said 1 might go, if I promised to dro]) my propaganda ; 
they bn)ught in a pen and paper. W(dl, I’d been without 
water for four days, and my tJiroat and mouth were so swollen 
that I couldn’t si>eak. I couldn't write very elegantly, either, 
but I collected enough strength to scrawl, ’ I’ll see you in 
Hell first.' And then, if y(ju please, I was let out. And now 
I'm improving the occasion.” 

He collected a number of loose sheets and pinned them 
together. 

” As long as you tlnnk it does any good,” I said, ” the 
Archangel Ciabriel wouldn’t be able to sto]) you.” 

You" don’t tJiink it’s a good thing to keep people from 
slauglittTring one another ? Dear man, d’you af)prcciate that, 
if ititchener and Grey were in Potsdam at tliis moment with 
the unconditional surrender of Germany in their jiocket, 
they couldn’t get anything to compensate our present losses ? 
There’s imbecile talk about security and a ‘ war-to-end-war,' 
but you won’t have war when people understand what it’s 
like. That’s what I'm tiying to shew them.” 

He threw himself back on the sofa and began reading 
what he had written. 1 got up to leave, only pausing to give 
him a message for Mrs. O Rane. As I'olosed the door behind 
me, a taxi stopped at the' corner twenty yards from The 
Sanctuary ''.and a man in uniform stepped out and stretched 
one hand to somebody inside, holding the door open with 
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the other. His size alone, without the familiar mane of 
yellow Jiair, identified him for me as Grayle ; a moment later 
Mrs. O'Rane emerged and stood by him under the street lamp 
at the corner. Bertrand might keep^Graylc as far away as the 
end of the street, but I felt that he had boasted prematurely. 

You’ll come in ? ” I heard Mrs. O’Rane say, as her com- 
panion hesitated by the taxi. 

" Not to-night, thanks. It’s rather late.” 

I cauglit a light ripple of laughter. 

“ You’re not getting suddenly anxious about my reputation, 
are you ? ” she asked. “ You n^cd to like coming in and 
talking to me ; and you know how I hate going to bed. Of 
course^ if you df'ii’t want to ” 

Grayle opened his case and took out a cigarette. 

That cuts no ice, Sonia,” he said. Good-night, and thank 
you for coming. I sliall see you tO'-morrow.” 

” I don’t tliink I shall come.” 

“ Oh, yes, you will.” 

** If you’re so afraid of being compromised ” 

“You are coming to-morrow.” 

She was silent, and, if it had been daylight , I would have 
slakt-'d ni\^ life that she was pouting suitaldy. 

“ You used to say that to-morrow was a wary lorig way off,” 
she remarked irielevantly. 

Grayle’s voice became authoritative. 

“ You are coming to-morrow, Sonia.” ^ 

No doubt it was tlie old small change of flirtation which had 
exasperated Bertrand, and I had already been made to hear 
more than f relislicd. Stepping into the circle of dim light, I 
bade her go(Kl evening cincl asked Grayle if he had finished 
with his taxi. 

“ / I didn’t know you were back in England 1 ” 

she cried. ” Have you been calling ? I wish I’d known. 
You've got to come back now.” 

“ I looked in for a moment,” I said. “ Now I must gel 
home, though.” 

“ I’ll give you a lift,” Grayle volunteered. 

Mrs. O’Rane looked from one to the other of us, and her 
eyes and mouth hardened in an expression of pique. 

“ My society seems rather at a discount tcv.night/' she^ 
observed. 
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"You'll find Beresford waiting for you," I said. "I've 
been talking to Jiim, but I've got to get home now." 

She turned to Grayle, and I will swear that she was watching 
to see if Bc'resford’s narile was a cliallenge. 

" I must get home, tr>o," was all that he would say. " I 
sliall see you to-monow." 

" Oh, I meant to tell you. I can’t come lo-moiiow," she 
answered witli easy giavit}', as though I had not lieard every 
syllable of her iMilier converbatiem. " ^Vcll, if you won't come 
in, I’ll bay gond-niglit. dlianks for a most delightful evening." 

(iiavle and I dio\<‘ in sil(‘n(c‘ for hall of tli<‘ way. Then he 
asked me abiuptly how 1 iiad got (>n in Amt lica. 

For soint' \\('eks I eontimud to attciul to my own work un- 
interru])ted 1)V tlu* f) Kanes, bill tc-wardb the end ol the Jj^aster 
teim 1 iiad to make my way to IMtlton lor the (iovernois’ meet- 
ing. A note [lom O’Kaiu* iiivitid iiu* to call bi^ion* going back 
to I-ondon, and at tin t nd oi dut biisini^ss J invaded liis rooms, 
to find him stsited. as ever. cioss-Iegged on Uk' floor, with 
his li(*ad tin own back, lips paited aiul e^'ts seemingly fixed on 
tlie ceiling or on soiik thing l)e\ oiid if . Tlie looin wees crowded 
W'iih wii.it 1 could only call a clu.^er of boys sprawling on 
chaiis and t<il>leb oi pu‘( aiiously pciclied witii linked anus 
on the bioad mantelpiece. Some whti* convt'iilionally 
die.s.sed, some wtu* in jlannels, some m uniform ; the majority, 
howevtr, jn<*feiM'd a m‘»tl«-y ol khaki bit't'clits, puttees and 
vivid bli/ei.s. Jl WMS the end oi a held-day, and a few of 
O’Rano’s fi lends h,id dn^ppetl in to talk witJi him. After some 
moments it o<(uired to the buy lu.iiest the door to ask if I 
wished fo speak to Mr. O’Kane, *uid on that, to my regret, the 
scniinar dissolveel. 

As the last boy clatteied into the Cloibtiis, O’Rane hit for a 
box ol cigarettes and .isktul me how I Iiad got on in yvmerica. 

"George told me y<ju wt'ie back,” he said. " Have you 
been round to our place ? " 

" I went round there almost immeJiatelj'," I told him. " 1 
say, O’Rane " 

Perhaps he guessed what was coming, for I was not allow^ed 
to finish my sentence. 

" Was Beresford tlierc ? " he asked. 

I hesitated for wiiat I should have thought was an 'im- 
perceptible moment, and O'Rane repeated his question. 

4 * 
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“ As a matter of fact he was,” I said. 

Ah ! I wish I’d known that before. , . . Oh, now I see 
why you hesitated ! ” He gave a buoyant laugh. “ I ca^ 
assure you that Beresford doesn't make me in the least jcaldTO^ 
or in the least apprehensive. I’d trust him pretty well as far 
as I’d trust Sonia ; our outlook’s so similar, we've got so much 
in common. Well, the authorities have got tlieir eyas on hipi, 
and he’ll iind himself arrested again, if he isn’t candid. And 
he’s only alienating pcissible s^miputhizcrs with the stuff he's 
writing now. Did you read him on the typhus outbreak 
at Wittenhiirg ? ” 

He jumped up and brought me a copy of The Watchman 
from 14s wiiting-tahle, Beresford's article made me very 
angry. A h'w flays earlit'r my ne]>h(‘W Felix, dining with me 
at the Hyde Park Hotel, where I had now taken up my resi- 
dence, had given me a sickening account of the epidemic in the 
prisoners’ camp ; a fuller and yet more, sickening account had 
appeared in the Press, and from end to end the country 
there burst a storm of inflignation stronger than anything since 
the outerj^ against tlie atn;citics iji B(‘lgium. At this moment 
and from this text Bi lesiord, who saw red at the luiws of the 
mildest crin‘lty to man or animal, ])reachefl a (ynioal, superior 
sermon to prove that, if misguided fools wf'iit to war, this was 
the kind cjf thing they must expect. The ohjt cl of the war was 
to kill, and the only reasuji why the Hermans did not massacre 
their prisoners was that on balance their own loss^‘S might be 
greater. But m scientific warfare it was unjustifiable to 
expect German doctfiis arnl nurses to risk their lives for the 
sake of preserving the enemy’s. "J'he J£ng]ish might ; the 
English habitually boast <^fl of j)i(:king up survivors after a 
naval engagement, but it was not war. 

God kiKAvs Tm not in love with war,” said O'Kanc, as I 
flung the paper away, ” but an article like that infuriates just 
the decent-minded i>ef)i)lo he’s appealing to. Well, bad taste 
is not an indictable olfence, ])ut I had a hint dropped this 
week-end that made me think that Beresford had better go 
warily. We had a man dining in Common Room on Sunday 
whose job in life is to advise on people like him and the stuff 
tliey turn out.^- We got on to the Witteriburg article, and it 
came out that I knew the author. Well, there jvas nothing 
much the ir \tter with that branch of the IntcUigenco Service ; 
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they knew all about Bcresford, but they didn't want to give 
him a free advertisement and make a martyr of him, so they 
tried to get hold of him under the Military Service Act and stop 
his mouth that w'ay. was ordered to join up on a certain 
day, so he wrote a polite letter to say that he disapproved of 
war and did not propose to fight. When the day came, he was 
well and duly put in charge of a guard and marched off to the 
‘ recruiting oflice to be presented to the army and turned into a 
soldier. Before that could be done, tl^pugh, tlie doctors had 
their say. To cut it short, he was rejected riithcr more com- 
pletely than an3'^one’s ev<'r been rejected before — heart, lungs, 
knee. . . . Out' doctor told him that, if he didn’t live in the 
open air and blow himself out witli milk, Jic'd be dead in six 
months. Thai was a week ago. Tht^ army’s been cheated of 
its i)rey, aiid m^^ fri<‘nd of Sunday night must find another 
means of stopping J'iercsford’s mouth. What the fellow must 
understand is that tluy intend to catch him this lime : their 
temper’s none the better for tlie little rebuff at the reciuiting 
olhee. I was meaning to come up and talk to him at the next 
Lcav('-Out, but I’m afraid lie may put his head in tlic trap 
before J can get at him. Tliat’s wii\’ 1 a^keil you to come and 
see me ; [ want you to take him in hand.” 

After the Wilteiiburg article 1 w.is not inclined to raise 
a finger on BeresforJ's behalf. And so I told O'Rane. 

But do 3'ou want liiin to die ? in* asked. “ If they 
shove him Jin prison and ho liunger-strikes again, you may 
never .sec him alive.” 

I think I could endure that,"' I said. The man's mind 
is perverted.” 

‘^Ah, then you mustn't front him as if he were normal,” 
O'Rane put in quickly. ” 1 want 3’ou to go to him and tell 
him to ciroj) the wlioie business, la^rd knows, I’ve been up 
against autliority in one form or another most of my life, 
but there's nothing heroic in getting shot, if you don't achieve 
anything by it. You can get him to see that, surely.” 

By this time I confess 1 had become One of many who 
found it liard to refuse O'Rane anything ; perhaps it was 
because he never asked for himself. 

' ” I'll try — as a favour to 3'ou,” I said. “ Though I’ve no 

idea why I sjlioiild want to do you a favour. O'Rane, you're 
making a considerable mess of your life.” 

4t 
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The expression on his face suddenly changed, and he 
became courteously unapproachable. 

Do you think we sluUl do any good by discussing it ? ” 
he asked. 

Every day that you let slip makes it harder to mend the 
breach. This term’s running out. What are you going to do 
in the holidays ? ” 

I’m going home.*' 

“ To the sort of dos<:.-liousc life that you led before ? " 

I — suppose so.” 

I put on my coat and started towards the door. 

" Your wift' will leave you,” I warni*d him. 

” I’vp told licr — and 1 believe 1 told you — tliat I’d never 
keep her against her will.” 

” My frieiid, you are making a great fool of yourself.” 

O’Rane ui)enod the clour for mo, and we passed into the 
Cloisters. 

” I didn’t think we should do any good by discussing it/' 
he said. 


in 

If I could have persuaded anyone else to carry O'Rane’s 
warning to ].^ereslord 1 would have clone so, but old Bertrand 
and Otjorge liacl (To.^s^d to lu-land for a week's ftshing, and, 
when I callffl on Mrs. O'Eam-, in the hope of catching her for 
ten minub’S in a s^'rious inoorl, it was my ill-luck to choose the 
night ])efore Pentvre went out to the Front. An impromptu 
dance was taking its noisy c^nirse, and the only satisfaction 
which I dcriv'ed from tlie vdsit was my discovery that the 

^rangement was nc^t yet common property. Indeed, Mrs. 
O'Rane was fortunate^ in that her behaviour, however out- 
rageous, was judged and condoned by a special standard. 
''That’s so like darling Sonia,” Lady Maithmd and her like 
would .say. I look the trouble to pump young DeganwMy, 
whom I personally dislike, ])ut oven his long nose had not 
scented a scandal. It never seemed to dawn on Sir Roger and 
Lady Dainton that anything was amiss ; they both dis- 
approved of O'Rane, they both felt, without# taking the 
trouble to disguise their feelings, that J^nia had disappointed 
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their ambitions and was wasting her life ; but, with a curious 
timidity or survival of self-respect, Mrs. O'Rane never let her 
own relations see tliat eight months after her marriage she 
was in effect separated fitim her husband. 

Failing to transfer my burden to other shoulders, I drove 
one night to Sloane Square and ran Beresford to earth in his 
rooms at the top of a modest block of service flats. There 
was no lift, and I was out of breath and temper by the time 
that I had climbed eight flights of stairs and lost myself in an 
uncharted maze of stone-flagged passages. At last, with a 
stitch in my side, I found his name painted on a wall and 
leaned helplessly against the door, as I looked for the bell. 
The door yieklod unexpectedly, and I found myself stumbling 
into an unlighted passage, where a phosphorescent rebtangle 
hinted at a second door. Groping for the handle, I knocked 
and entered. Beresford was lying in an arrn-cliair with the 
' injured leg on a coflin-stool and a reading lamp on a rickety 
oriental table behind him. In semi-darkness the room was 
youthfully bizarre. There were low cases, filled with paper- 
labelled books, running roimd three walls, a window with a 
divan under it in the fourth, Japanese silk liangings above 
the book-cases and praying mats insecurely scattered on an 
over-polislicd floor. The furniture consisled of a red lacquer 
cupboard, chest and clock ; in one corner a Buddha smiled 
from behind folding doors with placid and balTIing benevo- 
lence ; a discoloured Moorish lamp hung from the middle of 
the ceiling with the Hand of Welcome outstretched to support 
it ; a joss-slick in a porcelain vase on the mantelpiece 
smouldtft-ed fragrantly. 

At tlie creak of the door's opening Beresford raised himself 
abruptly in his chair and as quickly subsided. 

“ Oh, it's you," he Sixid, 

1 didn’t sec any bell, so I walked in," I told him. " 4re 
you busy ? " 

Out of the corner of his eye he glanced at the table beside 
him. There was neither paper nor book to offer plausible 
protection. 

I didn't look for this honour," he said with a slight sneer. 
" I was — as a matter of fact — thinking out an article — 
thing I've got to finish to-night, you know." I sniffed — 
disapprovingly, I fciu: — the close, rather sickly atmosphere 
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and loosened my coat. " It's a few reflections on the anni- 
versary of the Lusitania*' he went on, in a tone of challenge, 

pabulum for thoughtful Yanks. Do you want to see me 
about anything in particular ? i— I've got to get this 
finished to-night.” 

His theme gave me my cue, and I furnished him with a 
digest of my conversation with O'Rane. He heard me out 
impatiently, but without protest. 

” I’m sure it’s very kind of you both,” he said at length, 
” but I’m iifraid it’s flo use. We should never have had tliis 
war, if a few otlier peop](t had done what I’m doing instead ot 
blatiiering about peace and disarmament in a sixpenny review, 
like yoimg Oakleigh, an<l throwing everything to the winds 
the iiKunent war was declared. I appicciate your coming, all 
the svimc* ” 

He pulled himself upright and limped to the lacquer cup- 
board. from which he took out a writing-block and pad. I 
was readv and anxious to leave as soon as I had delivered 
myself of my nie>sage, but -petty as it may secan — J resented 
liis hnnring me <aiL of his lira quite so iinc'ereinoniously ; 
liitlierto T had j^erched on the arm of a chair, 1 now lowered 
myself witli an obstinacy unbecoming my agcj into its depths. 

13ut surely you can see that it’s n(> good trying to separate 
fighting dogs, when once they’ve got to work? 'I'hat’s why 
George brouglit his paper to an end. You’ve got to wait for 
a df‘cisi')n of some kind.” 

” We n aclied a decision wlien the Germans w?jre checked 
at the Marne./' he yawned, pulling back his sleitve to consult 
the watch on his wrist. • 

” Hut that's over and done with. Any peace efforts fiow 
only liave the effect of weakening our own endurance and 
making a German victory the one j>ussiblc decision.” 

” Hut you know as well ns 1 do that there’s going to be no 
military decision. It they couldn't break tlirough our line, 
we can’t break through theirs, and I want to stop this hideous 
slaughter on both sifles. I want to make people see that they 
must get Wilson or the Pope to propose terms of arbitration.” 
The pupils of his eyes suddenly dilated. ” And that’s what I 
shall go on saying. I'm not going to be persuaded by you, 
I can’t be intimidated by the mililLirists and I won’t share 
your responsibility for future bloodshed. I woni: join in this 
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criintnal nonsense about crushing Prussian militarism — 
humiliating Germany until you’ve made sure of another war 
in ten years’ time. I think I've told you what the next war 
will be like.’* His voice had risen almost to a scream ; with 
an effort he controlled himself, snorted disgustedly and limped 
to the sofa where I had laid my hat and cane, considerately 
picking them up for me. 

I moved towards the door. As I did so, my ears caught 
the sound of a low whistle, followed fn the ensuing silence 
by adight step and the rustle of silk clothes from the flagged 
passage outside the front door. At last I understood why it 
had been left open, why the industrious Beresford was un- 
occupied on my arrival, why he liad given me so* many 
cncouragenu'iits to retire. An unexpected sense of *male 
fivemas(jnry made me sorry for him. There was but the one 
door to the room, and already ilie rustic had passed from the 
passage outside and w<is audible in the dmk corridor wiiere I 
had fumbled for the handle iwenty minutes before. Beres- 
ford stared before liiin with tragic eyes and parted lips ; he 
grasped 1113^ wrist and let it fall again ; then tlio door opened, 
and 1 could iiear a double quick intake of breath. 

Mrs. O'Kane was standing on tlic threshold in a black dress 
with an ermine coat open at the neck, an artilicial pink rose 
in her hair and a cluster of tliem at lier waist. One hand in a 
white glove circled willi a platinum watcJi-bracclct rested on 
the fingtT-jflate, and she smiled at Beresford demurely. The 
smile grew fixed and then faded when she saw who bore 
'Beresford company ; with unfeigned admiration I saw her 
colli'cting hersi'lf and preparing an offensive. 

“ Are you better ? ” she asked, coming into tlic rodm as 
tliougli she were paying an afternoon call. Good evening, 
Mr. Stornaway. Peter’s not been at all well, and I promised 
to come and talk to liiiii. I hope I’m not interrupting you ; 
I’m rather before my time.” She glanced at her watch, laid 
her liands on Beresfurd's shoulders and gently impelled 
him towards his chair. ” Diuding Peter, how often have I 
told 3?ou tluit 3^ou mustn’t stmid ? Sit down like a gocul bo}’, 
put your foot up and tell me how you got on with the 
doctor.” 

She seated herself on the arm of his chaii% waved me to 
another, and threw open her coat. 
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They took the blood-tests/' said Beresford, gallantly 
trying to imitate her nonchalance. “ I'm to lie up and not to 
work. ... At least, those arc the o»*dcrs." 

Bending over him, she touched his forehead with her lips. 

“ And you’re going to obey them,” she said. 

Beresford shrugged his shoulders sullenly. 

” What good will it do ? ” he demanded. 

” It will please me,” she answered promptly. Lady 
Maitland says tliat alll want is love, ten thousand a year and 
my own way. I don’t want you to die, Peter mine.” 

He looked at her and turned his head resignedly away. 

” I feel sometimes IVe not got a great deal to live for,” he 
sighed. • 

She juinpcd up with a show of indignation. 

” You dare say that, when I've outraged Colonel Grayle by 
leaving his party to come and sit with you ! Never again, 

my Peter ! If you think so little of having me here ” 

It would be better for him and more seemly for you to 
drop this kind of thing,” I suggested. 

Slie looked at me with her lictid on one side and then swung 
slowly round to Beresford. 

” I believe he's right, you know, Peter. 1 coinc here, 
radiating sunnincss, but I only seem to depress you. Shall 1 
give you up, baby ? " 

” You think tliat will make me less depressed ? " he asked 
gloomily. ^ 

" I feel I’m a bad habit.” Her expression lost its smile and 
became charged witli abrupt neurotic irritability. '■ You've 
had more of my time, more of rny sweetness ” 

” Do you think I don’t appreciate that ? ” 

” I ought never to have let you fall in love with me. Mr. 
Stornaway’s quite right. It's all my fault, and the sooner I 
end it the better, (iood-bye, Peter. It was a mistake, but 
I*m not ungrateful. When I was miserable, when I wanted 
sweetness ” 

Beresford jerked himself erect and caught her arm. as she 
tried to get up. 

” You're not going ? ” be begged. 

" Yes. And I'm never coming back." 

" God in Heaven 1 Sonia ! Don't say that ! ”• 

For perhaps the fourth time that night I picked up my hat 
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and cane. However little I might care for Bercsford, common 
humanity ordained that this kind of game should end. 

" This fellow's an invalid,” I reminded her. You're 
only making him wors# by exciting him. You had better 
let me see you home. Taxis are few and far between, and I 
took the precaution of telling mine to wait.” 

She turned her little platinum watch to the light and 
compared it with the clock on the mantelpiece. 

" I can get a train, you know,” slic^told me, losing all her 
irritability and becoming rnattcr-of-fact. And I hate going 
to bed more tliaji anytliing in the world except getting up. 
When we had a house in Rutland Gale m}^ first season, Lord 
John Carstairs, wiio lived next door, always used to say that 
he knew it was time for breakfast when lie heard my taxi 
bringing me lioino after a ball. So nice to feel that one* some- 
times really does one’s duty to one's neighbour ; it justifies 
the Church Catechism. He was very grateful about it and, 
whenever 1 lost my latchkey, he used to come down and help 
me in tlirough tlie fanlight. Then tlicrc was a dreadful day 
when I got stuck on a piece of broken glass — father's bill for 
fanlights was so heavy that we couldn't take a moor that 
year ; he always thought it was the suffragettes — and Lord 
John stood below in the divinest green silk pyjamas and an 
Austrian military cloak, I lay half-way through the fanlight, 
we exhausted every possible topic of conversation, including 
the AcadcJn3^ and at last h^ proposed to me. I've never 
been so angry in my life ! If he’d proposed first and 
talked about the x\cadcmy afterwards, nobody could have 
mun^edr.” 

Having prattled herself into a good temper, she paused to ’ 
take a cigarette from a gold case at her wrist. I reminded her 
that we had lost sight of the particular in the general. 

" It is late,” I said. " Too late for you to be calling on 
young bachelors and far too late to be left unchaperoned.” g 

Her big brown eyes, usually soft and entreating, gave forth 
a glint of defiance. 

" Dear Mr. Stornaway 1 if you knew how often I'd been to 
see Peter " 

“ That makes it no' better.” 

“ You tlynk I’m not respectable,” she exclaimed, with the 
slightest perceptible toss of the head. 
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" I\'e other things to think about. If you want to call 
on Bcresford, you can call in the day-lime ; your only reason 
for choosing an hour of this kind is that you think there’s 
sometJiing rather venturesome and ‘improper about it. It’s 
this sort of behaviour that led me on a famous occasion to tell 
you that you were second-rate.” 

Possibly acting on a hint from George Oakleigh, I was begin- 
ning to share his experience that Mrs. O’Ranc never resented 
a certain brutal candour of criticism. 

You do liate me, dxm’t you ? ” she laughed. 

“ I have no use for the second-rate.” 

And tluit disposes of mo ! ” She leant down and drew 
Beresford to Ikt until his head was pillow(‘.d on her bosom. 
“ Baby; you’re in love with a second-rate woman. So are 
ever ^o many people more, Pm afraid. It doesn’t sj)cak 
highly for the first-rate intelligence of men, but then I take 
men as I find them.” 

Pardon me, ycjii go out to look for them, Mrs. O’Rane,’' 
I said. 

“ It’s the same thing.” 

Not for a married woman.” 

We had bantered hitherto without very much malice, but 
my reminder seemed to carry a sting. 

“ I don’t rc'gard myself as a married woman,” she said 
very deliberately. 

” I cannot remain out of bed to hear stuff of tips kind ! ” 
I exclaimed. ” Melodrama is only excusable when it is con- 
vincing.” 

” Don't you be too sure tliat you won’t be convihcc^l ! ” 
she cried, springing up and facing me. The ermine coat, 
drooping half off her arms and back, fell to tlie ground and 
left her bare-shouklorcd and with heaving breast. The rose 
in her hair trembled, and two normally pale cheeks were lit 
each with a single spot of burning colour. The weakness 
that underlay the softness of her mouth had vanished, and 
her eyes, grown angry and hot, had lost their beauty. ” Will 
you come and see me, I wonder, when I’m living with Peter ? ” 
she asked flaunt ingly. 

I shall not,” I answered. ” I may say that this kind of 
talk ” 

” But you wouldn't mind seeing liim ? ” she interrupted. 
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" This is aJl right in a man. David can go off with that 
woman ” 

Good-night, Mrs. O’Rane,” I said, holding out my hand. 

Like everyone else, I Sometimes feel intuitively when people 
are speaking for ed'fect. Mrs. O'Rane spoke purely for effect 
when she boasted of the times that she had been to call on 
Beresford ; she was still speaking for effect when I warned her 
against being melodramatic, yet sincerity crept in when she 
referred to her husband. I hardly knew w hether to be glad 
or sorry. For her to be jealous of Hil3a Merryon presupposed 
that she was not so indifferent to O’Rane as she pretended ; 
even to hagn suspicion argued an unbalanced mind. 

“ Good-night." I repeated, as slie stood ostentatiously refus- 
ing to tiike iny hand. " You had better let me see yftu home, 
though.*' • 

“ I’m not corning liomc. I won’t be ordered about ! You 
advise me and find fault with me and insult me. . . Mr. 
Stornaw^ay, let nio toll you this. You’ve been — poking your 
no.se into my affairs for some time, so I’m sure you’ve a right 
to know everytliing. You side with David, and think every- 
thing he does is wonderful, perfect, magnificent. Well, I 
don’t. I know I’m vain ; and I’m vain enough to think he’s 
not treating me as I'm entitled to be treated. He’ll be coming 
home in a fortnight. 1 wrote to him to-day and asked him 
if he wanted to see mo. If he docs, he can. If he wants me, 
and not ^hc scourings of the London streets. ... If not, if 
he doesn’t love me enough for that, I shall look for someone 
who does.” 

^ I envied my succession of unsuccessful starts and reached 
the door. Mrs. O’Ranc strode after me w'itli aims akimbo. 

" You don’t believe it 1 ” she cried passionatel 3 ^ ” You 
don’t think I dare ! ” 

“ My dear young lady, in your present mood j-ou’re capable 
of most things,” I said. But Beresford and I arc going to 
forget wliat you’ve been saving to-night, and I think 5 ^ou’ll 
be glad to forget it too.” 
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One says rlietorically that one will forj^ct a phrase or an 
epis(»cie, bnt my single glimpse of Mrs. O Kane’s temper had 
frightened forgetfulness away. I kept on telling myself that 
it \\as iiv) business of mine, that my rule for thirt}" years had 
been to let tlie younger generation take care of itself un- 
trammelli cl ; yet, when George Oakleigli telephoned to me 
from the Admiralty, begging me to cancel other engagements 
and dine with him, I had to prcjuire myself for any kijid of 
bad news. ^ 

I could see, when he came into the club, ^hat there was 
somethi/ig liis mind, but we luid no o]^portunity for private 
conversation during dinner, as Maurice Maitland attached 
himself to our table for first-hand ru‘ws of the Irish rebellion. 
I had imagintxl that George, even with an Irish estate, an 
Irish upbiinging and an unrnixed Irish anc<^stry, was too 
much overlaid with his English associations to fe*el more 
than academically on Irish aspirations. Ti> see him after a 
holiday in Ireland, where he had gone to fish and liad never 
stirred nearer the county’ Kerry than Dublin, was to see a 
hillsinan made suddenly mindful of the hills and of his own 
infancy. Eorgc^tteii tics of racial love aiul antagonism had 
been l>lown into life. There was no attempt to be judicial ; 
he had arriv^ed too late for the rebellico (or I dare swear he 
would have had a hand in it), he was not concernecl with the 
bloodshed which it had caubed ; it was the siglit and stories 
of the repression which made his blood boil and his voice 
ring. 

So much for Skefhngton ! he cried. “And Casement 
prosecuted by Smith, who threatened exactly the same tac- 
tics be.fore the war ! My God ! I wonder when you English 
think this will be forgotten I You've seen the sentences ? 
One woman w^as carted off to penal servitude for life. ' For 
life,’ one of lier friends la^pt saying. * But Ireland was free 
for three days,' answered the woman. We’ve a rare palate 
for phrases in Ireland. How soon do you imagine that phrase 
will be forgotten ? I'm seeing red at this moment. For two. 
pins I’d join our young friend Beresford in any propaganda 
against this country that he cared to start." Then*he caught 
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sight of Maitland’s expression of shocked perplexity. “ I 
mean it, General. When the Huns pretend to be amazed, 
that the Belgians don’t eat out of their hands, we’re righteously 
disgusted at the hypocrisy of it. On my honour, you English 
are every bit as dense or hypocritical with us.” 

** But the trouble is over now, surely ? ” Maitland un- 
warily asked. 

" It will never be over in your lifetime or mine ! Redmond 
made tlie old blunder of trusting the English ; he promised a 
united front in Ireland when the war* broke out, instead of 
holding the Government to ransom. And the Government 
responded by scrapping the Home Rule Act. You’ve lost 
Ireland, tlie Nationalist party’s dead *ind damned, henceforth 
you'll have a swelling Sinn Fein army held down by.Fmglish 
troops — as in Poland, as in Alsace-Lorraine, as in north Italy 
before the liberation. And I don’t envy you the job of making 
things sweet with America.” 

Dinner was over before our discussion of Ireland, but, when 
Maitland left us to return to the War Office, tlie interruption 
changed the current of George’s thoughts. I was not sorry, 
for I had endured two nights of Irish debate with Graylc, wlio 
saw in the rebellion fresh }>roof of Governmental incompetence 
and new need lor a change, in which I was to assist him. 

” I didn't ask you here to listen to me tub-thumping,” 
George began apoJr)gclically, when we wore alone. ” How 
lately have you seen anything of the O'Ranes ? ” 

I told hnn of the meeting in Beresford's Hat, 

George smiled wanly. 

TlTc3^’il kill poor old Bertrand between them,” he said, 
tliC}^ keep up this racket much longer. Raney wrote to 
say that he was coming home, as soon as term was over, and 
expected Sonia to be at ' The Sanctuary,* and a couple of 
days later the Merryon woman arrived with the greater part 
of the luggage and a box or two of books. She hadn't come 
to stay, but he’d sent lier up to verify a few references in his 
library for some work he was doing ; she was going back to 
help him finish off his exam, papers and reports, and they were 
coming up together in about a week's time. TJiis took place 
yesterday. Now, I'll say at once that Raney's beliaved lik 
a psychological ostrich over that woman, and nobody but 
Rfiuiey would have thought it anything but outrageous for 
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a man to let his wife stay in London and calmly accept the 
services of a secretary — in his wife’s place, and against her 
wishes. She'd put her eyes on sticks for him, too. Miss 
Merryon would ; and, if Raney dc^kcsn’t know it, you bet 
Sonia does. Well, I think it was partly jealousy ; Sonia was 
furious at the idea of anyone else being near her husband. 
Partly it was shame ; when the girl came in with Raney’s 
belongings, arranging this, ordering that, verifying the other, 
you may be sure that Sonia knew very well that she was 
letting someone else do her job. And partly it was l^ecause 
she couldn’t get her own wa^^ TJie combined result was a 
first-class row, in which she said tliat tlu' girl was Raney’s 
mistress and told her that she wouldn’t Jiave her in the house. 
It wasn^t mere words. She escorted her to the door, where 
the ta^xi-maii was wrestling with the luggage, slamnK‘d it 
behind her and pulk.d a chest against it. On the business 
principle of having ev(;rything in bl.ick and white, slic then 
wrote a descriptive account of it all to Raney, which will no 
doubt be read aloud to him at breakfast to-rnorrow by Miss 
Hilda Merryon.” 

He mopped iiis hjrehcad and s(‘nt a waiter to fetcli Jiim some 
water. 

And what are you doing ? ” I askt'd. 

What cmi I do ? Raney’s not going to be told that this 
woman’s liis mistress ; Jie’JI j)robably make vSonia a])(dogize 
to them Ijoth — f)r ti y to ; and ho certainly won't let her be 
turned out. I siiould lliink ... I don't know, bul I should 
think that on tli(‘ day he comes back Scjiiia will try to run 
away again, and, if he doesn’t stop her by main force, by using 
all the authority he's got and all tJie brutality lie’s cai)able hi 
exhibiting, lie’ll lose her for good. Sonia’s pretty well worked 
up, too. So arn 1. These young pcojilc are j)ieparing an 
early grave for me ; it’s getting on my nerves.” 

But her jiarents ” I began. 

My unfinisluid suggestion was received with a sileiiUsmile 
which was, jH;rhaps, the cruellest and most comprehensive 
criticism ever pass/ d on Sir Rciger and J-ady Dainton. 

I was in the smoking- ro(;m at the House tlu; following night 
talking to Vincent Graylc, wlien George’s card was brought 
in, and I went out to see him. 

' ** I've just left ‘ The Sanctuary/ ” he said, '' and! thought 
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I'd report progress. Raney got her letter all right and sent 
very much the reply I should have expected. He's pretty 
well worked up now. Sonia's got to apologize, and he orders 
her to receive Miss Mtifryon. It was an ultimatum, if there 
ever was one. Sonia — she was like I remember her the last 
time we met before she broke off her engagement with Jim 
Loring — every nerv(^ tingling. She stalked to the telephone 
and rang up Beresford, informing me over her shoulder that 
she would not have that woman in the Jiouse, even if she had to 
bring friends in to turn her out. Fortunately Beresford was 
not at home. Then she rang up this place and tried to get 

hold of Grayle ' Mrs. O’Ranc. Most urgent.’ Again, 

fortunately, tlie reply came back tliat Grayle was engaged " 

I looked at my watch and interrupted him to ask when 
the message had been sent. 

'' Oh, this moment --half an hour ago. It was just before 
I left to come here. Well, weVc likely to have the pretty 
scene of Raney driving up to the door and iinding himself 
barricaded out by his own wife. Beresford can’t do anything 

very active', but Grayle ” 

You iKiedn’t fear him/' I said. 

Wlh'ii the teUplu)iie message was brought into the 
smoking-room, Grayle glanced at the pjper and said that 
lie was engaged. 1 did nut kjiow, of course, who was trying 
to spe.ak to liim, but tlie messenger repeated lliat the call 
w'as mo^i urgent." At tJiis Grayle grew impatient and said 
again and very deliberately, I - am - Then 
resumed our interru])ted conversation ; he was crossing to 
France almost immediately on a visit to General 1-Ieadc]uartcrs 
and would be away for several days. He h.id promised to 
introduce a dt'putatioii of Jiis constituents to one of the 
Ministers and wanted me to act for him in liis absence. 

“ She’s gone just too far with liim," 1 said, “ and he’s lost 
his temper. But there mustn’t be a scene, whatc'ver happens. 
You'd better tell O'Kane to see you before he goes liome ; 
explain the slate of mind she's in. . . . And, Gei^rge, for the 
love of Heaven, get hold of Mrs. O'Rane and knock some 
sense into her head — you say she’ll stand a good deal from 
you. This is becoming frankly intolerable." 

Then wc left the House ; he made his way to " The Sanc- 
tuary," while I drove home. Had we cliangcd places, he 
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would have been more successful in his mission, for, as I 
paid off my driver, Mrs. 0*Rane hurried up and engaged 
him. Whether she recognized me or not I cannot tell; but 
I had nothing to say to her and I wdfs at pains to avoid an 
encounter. She was in evening dress, I remember, walking 
cast weirds along Knightsbridge, and I wondered suddenly 
whether she had been calling on Grayle in Milford Square. 
Then I remembered that was still at the House when 

I left. As the taxi dro^vc away 1 asked myself, not for the 
first time, whether I had not enough work and worries of my 
own without liaving to play the double i)art of bland bachelor 
uncle and private detect i vie 

A week later O’Ranc came up to London and called on 
George al the Admiralty. He was so far amenable to advice 
that he went alone to “ The Sanctuary and talked fur an 
hour with liis wife, though tliey parted without reaching 
a comjiromise and on the reiterated understanding that, if 
Miss Hilda Merryon set foot in '' The, Sanctuary,” Mrs. O'Rane 
would leave and never return. I met him myself later in 
the day at the House' and was relieved to find him preoccupied 
with other cares. Ho liad called on licresford and been 
privileged to hear the proofs of that indefaligabh'. pam- 
phleteer's latciit composition. It was entitled, I believe, 
" l.elires de (Cachet,'* and contained a bitter attack on petty 
tyranny and misuse of ruthorily as practised by tlie army. 
O’Ranc had tried to get the article withdrawn, but |3cresford 
was inllamed and fanatical with memories of liis own treat- 
ment in prison and of the attempt to silence his mouth by 
the exercise of military discipline. I fancy, too, that fie was 
puffed uj) with his own initial victory and believed thaf, 
so far from seeking opportunity for another encounter, the 
agents of government were rubbing their bruises and keeping 
out of the way. 

" I couldn’t move him an inch,” O'Rane had to admit. 
I'm sorry, for I don't want to see him killed. . . . And I 
— I must have been extraordinarily like him when I was a 
kid of about fifteen, and the whole world was a black dimgeon 
of iniquity and injustice, and I had to keep hold of myself 
with both hands for fear of murdering someone. . . The 
first time I talked to Beresford I agreed with mosj of what 
he said ; I could feel myself going white, if you understand 
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; we got emotionally drunk together. And then I saw 
that he wasn't going to do any more good than I should have 
done at fifteen, if Fd yielded to the impulse of killing a man. 
. . . I felt that, if sonteone could relieve the shadows a bit 
. . . Fm not giving in yet." 

Wc were interrupted by a division bell, and I gave him an 
arm to the lobb}^ Then Bertrand carried him off to dinner, 
and I made my way to the Berkeley, where I had promised 
to meet (loorgc and his cousin, La^ly Loring. Arriving a 
few minutes before my time, I was smoking a cigarette in 
the hall when f caught sight of Grayle and crossed over to 
speak to iiiin. Her was scowling in an arm-chair facing the 
door, with his ey(»s impatiently fixed on his watch and an 
evening paper on his knees. 

You’ve not started yet, then," I said. " If *you're 
going to be in London to-morrow, I’ll give you back your 
deputation." 

" I leave the lirst thing in the morning." he answered 
shortly. " What d'you make the time ? Five to eight ? 
On the stroke of eight I leave. I don't wait more than half 
an hour for any woman." 

He hesitated for a moinent longer ; then pulled himself 
slowly erect and limped with the resolute fixity of ill-temper 
to the cloak-room. I picked up the paper and was beginning 
to fead it, when he limped back with his coat and cap on, 
buttoiiinf^ his gloves. 

" If Mrs. O’Rane turns up while you’re here, give her that, 
will ? " he said, throtving an open envelope on the table. 
*‘^You might say that Fve gone on." 

Protruding from the envelope was a theatre ticket. 

“ Aren’t you dining ? " [ asked. 

" I had a wliisky and soda while I was waiting," he an- 
swered. " Can't hang about indefinitely, you know. It's 
Eric Lane’s new play. The thing starts at eight, of all ungodly 
hours, and I want to see some of the show." I thought it 
unnecessary to remind him that we had met at the identical 
theatre some ten days before. " If a woman can't have the 
decency to come'^in time — ah I " 

He interrupted himself, as Mrs. O'Rane came in, stood 
looking rqund for a moment and hniTied forward, smiling 
at two or three friends on the way. 
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" Yon were very nearly late/’ she said, nodding at his 
cap. II I’d had to wait — well, I suppose Mr. Stornaway 
would hav(' taken pity on me, however much he hates me. 
The spectacle of a young, distressed female simply fainting 
for a cocktail — did you remember to order my special cock- 
tail ? ” she asked Gra3de. 

You are late,” he observed, without regjird to her question. 
" 1 ? But that’s t(X) abominable ! If you’re not going 
to be sweet to me, I sl,)all go straight home and never speak 
to you again. Late, indeed ! I didn’t get home till after 
seven, but I had a hot bath and dressed and disposed ot four 

people on the tek‘]dione, all by seven-thirty ” 

” l)iiin(*r was ordered for seven-thirty,” Grayle interrupted. 
Mrs. 6’Rane puckered her lips mischievously and laid one 
finger on them to enjoin silence. 

” Are you listening to my story ? ” she asked. ” If you’d 
just be patient and not pretend you're working out the times 

for an infantry advance ” She turned to me with a quick 

smile. How long would you say it took to get here from 
’ The S»)nctuary,’ Mr. Stornaway ? ” 

” That depends how you go,” I said. ” It’s no time in 
a taxi.” 

Slie clapped her hands in delight. 

"That's wliat I -always say! WJien anyone finds fault 
with Westminster or the Embankment — fancy finding fault 
with the Enbankinent ! It’s like being coinpronyscd with 
the Albert Memorial. J3ut people do, you know ; - -the Em- 
bankment, I mean ; they say it’s not healthy — well, when 
they find fault, I always say : ' Ah, but it’s so centraT You 
can jump into a taxi and get anywhere in no time ! ’ Just 
what you said, Mr. Stornaway. Well, as dinner was at half- 
past seven and it took me no time to get here, there was no 
point in leaving the house before half-past seven, was there ? ” 
Grayle was nodding at each new development in her rather 
diffuse story, hni there were hard, unarniable lines from nose 
to mouth, and I fancied that her smiles and tricks and ab- 
surdities were not amusing him. As she paused from want 
of breath, he took a step backward. 

" Don’t go away, when Tin talking to you ! ” she cried, 
catching him by the sleeve. " It’s rude, to begin jvith — and 
you know you’re always sorry after you’ve been rude to me. 
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Oh ! the times youVe had to call with a taxi full of flowers ! 
I will say this for myself, Vm very forgiving ; and, in the 
second place, you’re missing the real pathos of the story, 
what the Americans c^l the sob-stuff. I left home at seven- 
thirty, as I must have told you before, but you will keep 
interrupting ; I wall^ed to the Houses of Parliament — no 
taxi ; I persevered down Whitehall — no taxi ; fainting with 
fatigue and weeping from sheer mortification, I dragged one 
foot after anotlier --for the honour, of England, you know 
— up the Hayinarket — no taxi ; and, believe me or believe 
me not, asr-yon — like, I never saw a taxi till I got here. 
Then an angel-cnialurc drove up and said ; ‘ Taxi, miss ? 
and it was almost more than 1 could bear. I wanted to jump 
in and drive round and round the Park to sliew people that 
there was just one taxi left in the world and that I’d got it. 
Nothing l)ut the thought of this wretched play brought me here 
at all-~the play and the cocktail ; you must admit that, 
if anyone ev’^er deserved a cocktail, it’s mo. And, if you say 
you liaven’t ordered me one or that they’re bad for me, I shall 
go home.” 

vShe handed me her gloves and held out a bag to Grayle, 
as slic b(^gan to take off her cloak. 

“ Now, is that the whole story ? he asked. 

“ That’s a synopsis,” she said. ” I can elaborate it, of 
course. Some of the pco]>le 1 met on the way ” 

” I tliyik we can dispense with that. Dinner was ordered 
for seven-thirty, and the play begins at eight. I was starting 
out as you came in, but 1 waited to hear if you had anything 
to say) any explanation to give. Stornaway has your ticket, 
and the table’s tliat one in the first window. I may see you 
later.” 

Mrs. O’Ranc looked at him for a moment without under- 
standing ; then her mouth opened slowly. 

” Oh ! ” she exclaimed. 

“ Good-bye.” 

Come back this instant ! ” 

Grayle turned his back on us with a perfunctory bow 
and limped away. 

“ If you don’t come back. I’ll never speak to you again ! ” 
she criedj 

Whether he heard her or not made no difference to his 
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Steady progress. As he '‘reached the door, Mrs. O'Rane 
turned nonchaJandy to me with a smile and a shrug. A mo- 
ment Liter slui glanced casually over Iut shoulder to see if 
he was coming b.ick. ... A momentMater still, with amaze- 
ment in her eyes, she was hurrying after him into the street. 

Wlirn George Oakleigii arrived \\ith his cousin at a quarter- 
past eight, lie told me with some concern that he had for- 
gotten to book a table. We were very comfortably accommo- 
dat» d, liowcver, in the h(;st window. 


For three wet'ks I endure<l an unsought holiday in bed 
with inliiienza at the Hyde Park Hotel, fn my absence 
everything seemed to have gone on v(‘ry mucli as before, 
and, when I mot O'Rane at the House on tlie eve of his return 
to Melton, he told me th<»t he too had spent the recess in 
London with his wife and that Miss Merryon had been packed 
off to tlie a for a change of air. Outwardly all relations 
W('rc amicable, but Bertrand told me afterwards that Mrs. 
O'Rane coiuKteiitly displaye'd the guard(‘d civility of a wife 
who has dibcovend her liusbamPs infidility, Imt decides to 
stay v/ith him rather than create a scandal. 

“ Alii you going back to Melton, then ? 1 asked O’Kane. 

Yes. I haven’t found ’anvthing else suitcaM(j so far. 
You see, I feel it must be war-work ol some kind ; and it 
must be paid. 1 don’t seem n)uch nearer solvency than when 
I came back from France twdvc months ago.” 

I liad a VLsion of “ I he Sam.tuary,” as 1 had seen it at the 
O’l^anes’ house-warming, crammed to overllowing with their 
friends and his chance acqu.iintances. I knew something 
of his piodigal f^o'ncrobity and of his wife’s no less prodigal 
extravagance ; and I could form no idi'a how tlicv kept their 
heads ab(jvo water. Bertrand, of course, contributed to the 
upkeep of the household ; O’Rane had his .salary as a Member 
and some trifle from j\Ielton ; his wife possessed a few hun- 
dreds of her own. eked out with chance gifts from admiring 
friends, bir Adolphus Erskine, the great financier, would 
give her a set ol turs or a pearl necklact*, Lord Pgfinington 
would send her a case of champagne out of some unexpected 
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discovery at an auction, but this hardly helped to appease 
the tradesmen. 

I don’t know wliaj^ you can expect,” 1 said. 

O’Rane frowned in perplexity. 

I made a lot of money and I saved a lot of money before 
the war,” he said, ” but 1 don’t seem able to do it now. . . - 
When other people ... I know it’s impracticable to go out 
and give a loaf to everyone who’s hungry, but it’s frightfully 
hard to refuse when 3 ^ou do in fact- meet them. I daresay 
it's mad, but George and everyone will tell 3 ^ou that I’ve 
always been tolerably mad, and I’m afraid I’ve got much 
madder since tlic war.” He gave one of his whimsical, Puck-*-^. 
like lauglis and then added soberty, ” Poor Sonia ! 

" I hope you’re in a state of grace,” I said. ” You know, 
a madman can be very cniel.” 

He looked into my eyes, and I shivered ; for, though I 
knew him to be sightless, he seemed to bo looking into my soul. 

" Sometimes 1 feel there’s not room for compromise in this 
life,” he said. 

You are — thirty ? I'm afraid I’m a quarter of a century 
older, O’Rane.” 

’’ Thank God ! there’s room for inconsistency,” he laughed. 

I was at my oilice tJie follow^ing afternoon when George 
Oakleigh telephoned to say that his uncle wished to see me 
at once on a matter of urgency ; could I make it convenfent 
to comtf round imniediately ? I replied that it was 
exceedingly inconvenient, but that, if he could play truant 
froiUvUie Admiialty, I could absent myself equally well from 
my own dei^art incut. 

“ Thank God you can come I ” he exclaimed with dis- 
quieting fervour. ” It’s a bad business.” 

I arrived at ” The Sanctuary ” to find all silent and tense 
with expectant trage<ly. Bertrand sprawled with slackened 
limbs on a long wicker chair, an untasted drink by liis side 
and an unlighted cigar in his mouth. George was looking 
bleakly out of the window, with his right hand gripping his 
left wrist behind his back ; the afternoon sun exposed every 
line and wrinkle of his face, and I found him ten years older, 
effortless and numbed. 

Tell me what’s happened,” I said, as I closed the door. 

Bertrand looked at^me for a moment, though I could see , 
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that his attention was wandering, and then turned to his 
nepliew. 

“ You'd better go back to him," he suggested. I don’t 
think we’ve got anything more to say to each other." 

The second closing of the door was followed by a long 
silence. 

Tell me what's happened, Bertrand," I repeated. 

" Oh, nothing ! " He gave a barking cougli of mordant 
bitterness. " I told Geevge it wasn't fair to drag you in when 
you had in fact been spared it. David came back un- 
expectedly tliis afternoon to lind his wife in Beresford’s 
arms." He l>uried his face in tremulous hands. " ^My God ! 
my God ! They’ve not hevn married a vear 1 AjkI a blind 
man ! ’’ 

When B(‘rtrcind is cynical I find him tiresoinely cynical ; 
not content with condoning human depravity, he seems to 
take personal credit to himself for it. Wiien he is humanly 
moved 1 find him unnerving. 

" Tell me the whole story," I said, before I try to comment 
on it." 

Comment on it ? " Bertrand c'cdioed and sat silent, 
staring at a picture (jii the opj^osite wall. 

The story, when it caiiK*, was old and sim])h\ The end of 
the holidays found the O’Rancs as iind(icid(‘d about the 
future as at the beginning ; it ha<l been easier, I j)rcsumc, 
not to discuss it, ami no word Jiad j)a^)Sefl until Iht evening 
before. Then O'Kane had announced his apjiroacliing 
return to Melton, and from tliat the game, (‘ncOiinter^ what 
you will, had developed automatically. His wife bt'gged 
him not to go, Jiinted that he had promised to stay in J.oiidun, 
and aftcj the usual interchange was undecided whether she 
would keep liim company. It (h'pended. . . . Tlicre followed 
tlie c'xpi'cied dr-habi on Miss Merryon. O’ Ram* was taking 
her to Mtlt(.»n whetlier his wife came or not, as he needed the 
services of a typist ; Mr.s. O’ Kane would not go, if " that 
woman " went, ami, if O’ Rami wcuit with her alone, he knew 
the consequences. . . . 

Tluin I went to bed," said Bertrand, pressing his hands 
to his head. " I imagine they must liav^e had an unpre- 
cedented row, and this morning O’Rane went off to Waterloo, 
leaving his wife like a spitting cat. I slunk out of the house 
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as soon as possible ; I didn't want the quarrel at second- 
hand. Sometime this afternoon O'Ranc came back. When 
he got to Waterloo, he felt that he couldn’t part from his wife 
for three months on jfuch a note. He came back to make 
friends, to sec if they couldn't arrive at some modus vivendi. 
. . . He felt his way round the library ; it was deserted ; 
felt his way round the hall and found her umbrella in the 
stand ; wTiit iipstaijs. Her door was locked, and he tapped 
on it, begging li(‘r to let him in. She slioutcd out that he 
wasn't t(^ come in ; atid he stood there minute after minute 
praying lier t(i remember their love, to forgive liim, to be 
reasonable, generous, to forget tlieir wretchcid quarrel. 
Never a sound came from inside the room. He had worked 
himself up until he was sweating with emotion. \Vhen he 
stopp<‘d, there was utt('r silence. Thi n he heard a cough. . . ." 

Bertrand paused lo sip the drink at his elbow. It was not 
Sonia’s cough ; it was thij bursting cough of a man who had 
been trying in a long agony of suflocation to repress it. At 
th(! sound soiTK'tliing ]n’imitive and overmastt^ring took 
possession of O'Kane, lie st(‘pp(‘d back and tiling liimsclf 
against the door, but it was old, and the weight of liis body 
only wrung a hollow groan from its solidity ; within all was 
still silent. Again and again lie charged the door with his 
shoulder until (»nc ])anel split and l)rokc in, and tlu' lock 
creaked in outrage. Insensible to piiysical i)ain, which was 
quickly inaddiaiing his brain, he took a last Hying leap, which 
wrenched* handle and lock from tlie wood-work and sent 
him to iiK'asure his length on the floor. 

Tho^^amc nncaimy silence greeted his entrance. He drew 
himself upright, nibbing his bruised shoulder, and embarked 
on what from Bi'ilrand's accoun.t was truly the giimmcst 
game of Iflind Man’s Ruff. With the muscles of his back 
and arms braced to n'sist an attack, he advanced slowly, 
with arms outstretched and body bent, like a football player 
waiting to collar his man. In the first half of the room his 
gfoping hands touched only the familiar tables and chairs, 
but with every yard forward he was uncovering a retreat 
for tlie adversary. Retracing his steps, he kicked the door 
closed, pushed a bed against it and advanced once more 
towards the window. In the unbroken silence he had to 
keep stop{)ing suddenly for a half-heard sound of hurried 
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breathing, but his own pulses were hammering so loudly 
that he could not trust his ears. Nearer and nearer to the 
window he crept, until an unnamed sense told him that he 
wes within toucdi of a human body ; ^ he paused, there was 
a shiwr, followed by a sharp intake of bn^nth ; someone’s 
nerves weie breaking undtT the ordeal. The waving arms 
swept forward and dosed on a woman’s shoulders. 

“ Sonia ! ” he panted, and could say no more. 

For a moment h'lige^- the silence continued • then from 
behind her came the foot-sliulTle of the man whom she had 
been shielding. O’l^aJie’s hands diopped, and he sprang 
beyond her, only to bark bis kniickh'S on the wall, as his 
unsi'en quarry doubled and ran ; then' was an instant’s 
v.igue chase, the sound of a lame man sparing his injured 
leg, the S(]ueak of rolling castrus, ns the bed was dragged 
back from the dowr, a scr.Ltoliing for th(‘ 1) indie that was 
no longer there, and finally the erhoing slam of the door 
itsdf. O’KaiK' sprawled once more on the lloor, ns his foot 
met a rucked billow of caijiet ; the huiried limp grew distant 
and faded ; there followed the slam of a second door, and 
the house returned to its aftcnioon silence. 

What t‘ith(r found lo say to the other ncitlior Bertrand 
nor I had any means f)l guessing. 

" She's gone,” he told me hollowly. ** I saw her driving 
away ns I came l)rirk trom the House — just b(‘fore we sent 
for you. (TRanc was standing in tlie middle of the library 
like a -like a man in cfitalep'^y. (hiorge came in a moment 
later, and we had the ^^tory as 1 ve giv(m it to you.” He 
paused and breathed deeply. ” I'm getting too old thr this 
sort of thing, Stornaway ; my — iny brain strikes work it 
a time like this, you must tell me what we’ve got to do. 
There’ll be murder, if he ever gets his Jiands on Beresford, 
and we’ve got to stop that. I’d murder llie fellow myself, 
if 1 could, but we can't have David hanging for him. And 
we must do something for J3avid.” 

WitJi a quavering hand he picked up the tumbler from the 
table by his side and sipp(*d its contents mechanically. His 
eyes were half-closed, and his mind at least was asleep with 
very exhaustion. My own worked feverishly with utter 
want concentration. I told mysedf that I might have 
expcctefi this after my surprise meeting in Bcres*ford’s flat, 
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that it had been going on for Heaven knows how many weeks ; 
then that none of this was to the point, that O’Rane was in 
a bath of liejuid fire, that something must be done ; lastly 
— yet my first tlumghl and appreciation — that none of us 
knew wliat to do, that notliing could be done. 

I have iKi idea how long I stood staring at Bertrand's 
shrunken hice rmd closed eyes. Heath had left his finger- 
prints ofi Iht^ big, self-indulgent face when the old man had 
his stroke at tlie beginning of the war. , I remember wondering 
how many inoie rounds lie would survive. . . . Yet lie had 
lived fully, pciwcrfully and pl(‘asui.ibly for more than his 
allotted si>.in ; young O’Rane was little more than tlli^t3^ 
and he had alieadv uiulergone what would have. brc>ken men 
of less InMoic spirit. 

Instill! I moved towards the door, and^jit the slight 

sound 13 < iti.iiid opened Ins eyes and asked what 1 was going 
to do. 

God knows ! 1 answered. 

Instinctively I found mvbclf walking dowm the stairs which 
Beresloxd and O’ Kane l)«id descended so precipitously an 
hour or two be fore. l'h(‘ same stiaiiKal air of exjji^ctancy 
hung ovei the jiassagt's eind hall, and, when I pusln'd aside 
the cuitain and enteieJ the librar}^ George starte<l like a 
surprised ci inline. 1. IJie loom was in twilight, and it took 
my eyes several moments to grow accustomed to the ch.uige 
from tlie, sunset gktw upstairs. Then I caught sight of 
O’RcHic sprawling on the sola, motionless and siknt ; his 
hair was ilishcvi’lh’d, his clotiu'S dusty on one side, and I 
could see white skin and a sttiin of blood tluough a rent in 
one trouser-knee. 

It’s — Stornaway,” (kH>rgo explained. 

Ror a iTKuncnt O’Raiie seenK‘d not to liave heard ; then 
he said : 

TJianks. Thanks to you both. Later on, perhaps. . . . 
Just now I’d rather — — 

I exchanged glances with George, who slirugged his 
shouldeis and rose silently to his feet. O’Rane collected 
himself and walked to the door, fortified by tlie routine 
social convention, as though he weic speeding a dinner- 
guest on his way. I passed by the flanie-coluuredjcurtain 
and tumedj^the Jiandle'^ of the door, looking round to re- 
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capture the vision seen one night when O'Rane caught his 
wife to his heart, while f looked on and envied them some- 
thing that had never been granted to me. There was no 
response to my pull, but, at the ^att^^ O’Rane stepped for- 
ward with a muttered apology, pulling a cumbrous key from 
his pocket and feeling for the lock with the fingers of His 
otlier hand. George and I passed into iJic street, the door 
closed behind us, and I caught the sound of rusty wards 
turning in an unaccustomed lock. George put his arm 
through mine and asked if I was g(fing back to the House. 

“ I shall dine at the club,” 1 said ; and I wondered how 
either of us could speak so conventionally. 

We walked the length of Millbank in silence. 

YoiiM have thought he liad enough to put up with 
already’', wouldn’t y(ju ? ” George asked disp.issionatcdy ; 
then, with a tremor in his voice, God in heaveji ! it’s a 
smash-up for Raney ! I didn’t think she was capable of it ; 
I’ve known her all her life. I'd have sworn she’d liave pulled 
up in time. ... 01 course, she's always had to have people 
fluttering round her and paying lu.*r compliimaits, and I 
wasn’t (^bit surpiibcd to find a boys’ schoefi ot young Guardees 
hanging about the house the moment slic'd moved into it. 
It was the same when she was engaged to Jim Loring — God 
knows she knocked a big enough hole in his life, you’d have 
thought there 'd be some reactive effect on her. . . . But, 
on my soul, becaus:; she’d been doing it so long, 1 thought 
she could be trusted. I thought ^hc really loved l^ancy, I 
thought he was tlie only person who could manage her. . . . 
He would treat her like a man. ‘ No one’s ever let u|TT>n me. 
Trust people, and they’ll repay your trust. . . .’ All that 
balderdash. . . . It’s succeeded amazingly well with mon, 
Jie can do what he likes with them. But women must be 
fundamentally different. . . . We’re both bachelors, of 
course. . . . But I always feel there w'as a lot to be said for 
Petrucliio. Raney loved her most kinds of ways, and she 
loved him on and off in some fashion for years ; he really 
only won her when he was frankly brutal to her — I had the 
story from both, so I know ; she was caught in Austria, like 
you, and he smuggled her back and slicwed her pretty 
clearly who’d got the stronger personality. Then she 
married him after he’d gon^ blind, when all our emotions 
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were in tatters ; and, having once married her, he seemed 
to think that mere love and trust were enough to keep her. 
I don’t know ; I've never had to live with a woman ; I 
can’t help feeling, though, that, just as he won her by main 
force, so he could only hope to keep her by main force. And 
he didn’t even give her the?/ mere love and trust ’ I’ve been 
talking about ; he trusted her all right, but I think the kind 
of j)ractical Christianity that he tried to set up was too 
much to ask of anyone — let alone a spoilt darling like Sonia. 
. . . He’s always been so infernally uncompromising, it’s 
his strength and his weakness ; it’s because he was un- 
compnjmising that he’s kept alive, and it’s because he’s been 
uncompromising with Ikt tliat he’s brought this on himself." 

\Vc had walked up WJiitehall and were waiting for a gap 
in the traffic by the Admiralty Arch. ' 

“ But lliis is all ancient history, George,'' I reminded him. 
** Wliat are we going to do ? " 

** To sofUai I lie blow ? Nothing. Wc can*t do anything. 
Sonia’s cleared out, I suppose she’s gone off to join Beresford. 
Well, Bertrand thinks Raney’s ecpi.il to murder, but you 
can trust Bcrestorvl to keep out ol tlie way. ... I suppose 
there'll b(^ a dixance. ... I honestly don’t know what 
to do about Raney. He’s my oldest and dearest friend, 
but 1 don’t know more tlian the surface of him. . . . God I 
if I had Sonia's tiiroat in my tw(j hands ! ” lie broke off 
and pulled me nnighly oil the kerb, gripping my arm until 
we were half-way down Cockspur Street. I've never been 
faced with this kind of thing, Stornaway. I suppose you iliust 
have ” 

Nothing so bad as this,'’ I was able to answer him. 

We Widked on into Pall Mall without speaking. Then. 
George gripped my arm again. 

“ That poor dexil alone in the dark with this — this to 
occupy his thoughts ! " 

I made no comment. I do not see what comment was 
possible. 

I feci so hopelessly at sea I " he exclaimed agitatedly. 
" Stornaway, you've had to pull people out of holes before : 
can nothing be done ? Can’t wc get her to go back ? Would 
he receive her back ? Of course, we're all of us seeing red 
now, but somehow every hour that she spends with Beresford 
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makes it harder to get her back ; if we could use Raney's 
love for her '* 

D’you want her to go baclT? I interrupted. 

'' God knows li'hat I want ! " he sighed. 

We had reached the steps of tlie County Club, and I told 
George to come in and have some dinner with me. Both of us 
were already engaged in differcnit parts of London, but we 
wanted to hold together. 

“ Cuine to Hale’s,” he said, shalcing his head. “ It’s pretty 
well deserted since the war ; everybody’s fighting. 1 can’t 
risk meeting a crowd of people I know and having to pretend 
notliing's up.” 

Leaving St. James’ Sciuare, we walked through King Street 
and enl'ered the squat Rcgcmcy house which liad sheltered 
succeeding generations of London’s exquisites for a hundred 
years, 'llic Ct.»iTei‘-room was deserted, and we had a choice 
of wine, food and service ; but I have never e.iien a gloomier 
meal. Every few minutes George would say : ” Look here, 
5 "ou know, something’s got to be done about this ! ” and I 
would reply, ” Nothing can be done.” Then we would 
attack a new course. Though we had chosen Hide’s to be 
secure frojri inLerruption, 1 am not .sure tluit we were not both 
a little relieved at the end of dinner when Vincent Grande 
limped in with an e\Tning paper under his arm and asked 
leave to join us for the short reniaindiu* of our meal. I can 
gel on with him at a pinch ; George cannot ; but wc shared 
a common need for diversion. 

” I’ve just thin moment got back from France,” Graylc said 
to explain his kite arri\ail. ” I’ve beciii liaving a livjsty week 
at G.H Q., watciiing the profc.ssional soldiers losing the \Var 
for us.” He summoned a waiter and truculently ordered 
dinner. ” Anything lia{)pcTiing in London 1 ” he asked. 

” Nothing much,” I told himi ” What news from the Front ?'* 

” Everybody’s very cheery, getting ready for the big push. 
They all seem quite sure that the^^’ro going to break through 
this time, and there’s an amount of ammunition and cesihives" 
that really does put you in good heart when you thinfc^how 
the men out there were starving in the first part of the war — 
thanks to the gang we had running things on tlds side. Whether 
we*V€ 5 i.got the generals i*: another <|ucstion ; if not, wc must 
make a remarkably big clean sweep, politicians intluded.” 
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He was evidently preparing one of his usual attacks, and, 
though I had- welcomed the momentary diversion, neither 
George nor I wanted a political argument at such a time. 
With a trumped-up ap<5log3^ we went into the morning-room 
for coffee a)id liqueurs, leaving Grayle to his opinions and 
his evening paper. 

" We don't seem to have thought out anything very help- 
ful," sighed George, as he threw himself into a chair. ** D’you 
think it's 1 he least good going round to Beresford's place and 
forcing Sonia to go back ? " 

“ Do you want her to go back, even if you can make her ? " 
I asked once mure. '' She's been saying for weeks that she 
regarded licr marriage as at an end ; now she's proved it. 
Do you want to send lier back on those terms ? And does 
O’Rane want to have her back ? " 

George covered liis face with his hands, shaking his head 
despairingly from side to side. 

" I — don't — know," he groaned. " And this must have 
bowled poor old Raney over so much that I don't suppose 
}ie knows. Ordinarily — but it's absurd to use sucli a word 
... I can only say this ; he loved her so much, he loved her 
for so many years, ho believed in her — or in some wonderful 
idealized conception of her by wliich he saw every kind of 
saintly quality wliere the rest of us only regarded her as a 
good-natured, but quite heartless, fascinating coquette — 
he thought of her and dreamed of her, she was so much a part 
of his life, the big part, the only tiring tlmt mattered. . . 

He paused, out of breath. " You'd have said that it would 
have beSi like cutting off his arms and legs, if he'd lost her, 
if sheM died or miirricd Jim Loriiig or the other follow she 
Was engaged to. . . . But I don't know now. When you've 
given all that love and trust, when you've idealized anyone, 
and the whole conception crumbles away . . . Stornaway, 
he's extraordinarily frank ; I fancy I know more of him than 
most people. Welh I do know how he loved that — strumpet 
I d3i^*know, I can't say whether he’d love her still or whether 
TTe'dfJust want tastrangie her and then cut his own throat. . . . 
But I think it's worth trying. We can at least give him 

a chance, we can keep his hands off her " He j^ped 

up, leaving his coffee untasted. *' I'm going to a 

shot." 
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Shall I come with you ? ” I asked. 

He was already half-way to the door. 

'' I want everyone I can get ! ” he threw back over his 
shoulder. ' 

We drove to Sloane Square, and in ten minutes' time I 
found myself once more mounting the stairs to Beresford's 
fl<it. The lower floors were silent and d(‘serted, but, as we 
climbed higlier, I lieard voices and the lram]> of heavy feet 
growing louder and more dibtinct with every yard tha.t we 
covered. As we rounded the r(u*ner ol the passage. I stopped 
with a sickening st'use of toreboduig, when I found my path 
blocked by a ])ulic('man. For a moment no one spoke, and I 
fancied that we were b(dng sciulini/ed with distavour, even 
with bUspi('ion. (ieorge, however, was too much preoccupied 
tf» be daunted. 

fb Mr. Beresford <it home, dVou know ? " he asked. The 
constable sliook his head. “ D'you hai»])t n to know where 
he is ? I have to see him on a matl(r of gre it urgency. If 
he’s not in, I’ll go in and wait till Ik* conus back." 

He mad^* a step forward, but the man showed no sign of 
3delding. 

“ Afnud I can’t let you by, sir," ho said. " No one’s 
allowt'd in." 

1 was assailc-d by a dreadful cert duty that we had arrived 
too late. 

" Why not " I doinandt*d, but my voice quqvercd too 
much to he etfectivi*. 

" Mr. iM-robfoid’s b(*en arrested." 

But, in (rod'b name, wliat for ? " • 

" That’s none of mv busimss,” was the answer. 

Gc.orge was diving significantly into his trouscr-pocket, 
but I fell tiiat what lay Ix'fore nut was too serious for trifling 
with half-crowns. 1 lianded the man my card and repeated 
my request. 

" It's not more curiosity," I said. " If you don’t tell me, 
there are others wlio will ; Imt I want to save time." ^ 

I always have the. letters " M.P." printed on my cards to 
impri'ss (iovernment drpartments, for tJiroughout the public 
service there is an inheritt'd dread that a question may be 
asked in the House ; the hierarchy from top to bottom makes 
it the first business of life to avoid such publicity. This 
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instinct of self-preservation, deeply-rooted as a horse's fear 
of a snake in the grass, led the constable to inform me 
promptly that Beresford had been arrested for issuing seditious 
literature ; his flat was ift the moment being searched. 

My own sigh of relief was drowned by a deeper sigh from 
George. 

" When did this take place ? " he asked. 

“ To-day, sir. I can't tell you the time ; I’ve only just 
come on duty.” 

” Was there anyone there besides Mr. Beresford ? Is there 
anyone there now ? ” 

” The inspector, sir, and two men.” 

George thanked him and led me by the arm to the head of 
the stairs. 

” Thank (rod ! ” he whispered. ” You — you thought so, 
too ; I could sec it in your face. Oh, Christ, if they were 
going to arrcist the fellow, why couldn't they have done it 
sooner ? / don’t know what to do now. At least — I must 

go back to * The Sanctuary ’ and sec what's happened there.” 
He dragged me downstairs and into our taxi at a pace which 
more tlian once threatened to break both our necks. ” Where 
the devil can she have gone to, Stornaway ? She’d naturally 
come here. But when they arrested him . . .” 

The shrouded lamp over ” The Sanctuary ” door was un- 
lightcd when we arrived ; the door was locked against us, 
and, thoug^i I now remembered hearing the key turn when 
O’Rane shewed us out, the cherished little piece of his beloved 
childish symbolism was grown painfully familiar. 

” Comt? round to the other door,” said George, and we were 
admitted and ushered into Bertrand’s room. ” Any news ? ” 
he enquired gently. 

Someone had drawn the blinds, someone had brought in a 
tray of food ; otherwise the room was unchanged in aspect, 
and Bertrand seemed not to have moved since I left him 
stretched in the long wicker chair three hours earlier. 

” News ? ” he repeated, opening his eyes and blinking at us. 
** David’s gone back to Melton. Ah ! this is a bad business 1 
Give me a hand up, George ; I’m tired. I sometimes think 
I've lived too long.” 


5 



CHAPTER FOUR 

THE DOOR CLOSED 

I 

“ Propriimi humani ingcnii cst, oclisse qnem uTScris.’* 

Tacitus : “ Af'nrola," C. 42. 

A S I write, the war has been in proj^ross for two-and-a- 
lialf years, and it is beyond the wit of man to foretell 
how mucii longer it will continue, thougli tliere is the annual 
feeling that peace will come before the autumn. In August 
we shall reach the end of the three years which l.ord Kitchener 
had in mind when he began his prepcirations, but I for one look 
forward to the summer of 1917 with gri^atcr apprehension 
than ever I felt a year ago. During 1916 I was the uncon- 
scious psychological victim of men like (iiayle, who were so 
convinced of our predestined failure undcT thv. existing 
regime that tlicy went some way towards convincing me. 
In June tlic field of war was extended by the Bulgarian 
inroads into Greece, and, though we talked still of the 
Russian steam-roller," it w^^s not until July that the Aus- 
trian counter-drive in Russia and Italy was checked. The 
New Army, which had been so grandly raised, went into 
action at the Somme and covered itself with immortal renown ; 
we did not quickly see how much liad been spent and how 
little achieved : " Six hundred thousand casualties and an 
unbroken German front," as Grayle declared to me in the 
Smoking-Room at the House one night. 

Grayle's political sense was good in that frorii the break- 
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down of the Somme offensive he saw that the days of the 
Government were numbered. Ministers never recovered 
the prestige which they had lost in the Irish rising. The 
disastrous expedition to iTie Dardanelles was being discussed 
so widely and bitterly that an enquiry had to be instituted ; 
so with the no less disastrous expedition to Mesopotamia ; 
and, as more ukmi were frittered away in Salonica, we began 
to wonder whetluT wc should not have to hold a third enquiry, 
indeed, an enquiry into every sii])sidig.ry enterprist* which 
every amateur strategist in the Cabinet undertook in any 
tlieatre of war. 

'Iherc were many who began at this time to swell Graylc's 
clamour for a change — a series of changes, indeed, simul- 
taneously in 1h(' Ministry which was weak enough to embark 
on this succession of costly failures anil in the soldiers who 
failed to acliic ve ssuccess with such conditions of men, material 
and ammunition as the Germans had never equalled in the 
days when tlie balance tipped highest in tlu'ir favour. I 
had, myselt, <ilways simulated rather a superior aloofness, 
for I felt that, as th(' war was a bigger and longer enterprise 
than my fellows would admit, so we must be prep<ired for 
greater failures in coping with it. Yet I can see now that I 
began to listen less impatiently to the critics. The War 
Office at this lime was in the ch irge of a distinguished soldier 
who had had the vision and courage to prophesy a long war 
and whose fpersomility and reputation were ol inestimable 
value in creating the armies which came to bear his name. 
Chuffiy on newspaper ’prompting the Government had made 
Lorji KitcTiener Secretary of State for War, and the country 
at large was reassured by tlic presence of an expert military 
brain in IIk* deploralily civilian councils of tlie Cabinet. There 
was a simple-minded faith, whicli expressed itself in Maurice 
Maitland's phrase, Leave it to K." ; a volume of work 
which no single man could accomplish was tluTeupon trust- 
ingly concentrated in the hands of one who loved to hold 
as many strings as possible. Stagnation in the War Office 
gave way to cliaos, until one function after another — recruit 
ing, equipment and munitions — were withdrawn from his 
grasp and conlld^'d to others. Later the Staff control was 
separated ftom the political control, and Lord Kitchener 
gave no orders that were not countersigned by his Cliief of 
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Staff ; later still an effort was made in the Cabinet to deprive 
him of an office which he had ceased usefully to fill. He was 
sent to insp)ect the Eastern theatre of war ; he was sent 
also to Russia. . . . 

I am unlikely to for.e;ct a day when I was lunching with 
Bertrand at the Eclectic Club. Maitland sat dowm with a 
blank face and said : Tve got some bad news for 3^ou men. 
K.*s been drowned, lie was going out to Russia, and his 
ship — the IlawpsJiirc-,~wdS sunk by a mine or torpedo — they 
don’t know which, and the North Sea must be full of loose 
mines after this Julland action. The sea was .so rough that 
the escort had to turn back almost at once. . . Some time 
passed before wc could discuss ]\Iaitlaiid’s news, for Lord 
Kitchener had been so imposing an idol, so aloof and mys- 
terious — until you jnet him at close quarters, as I had done 
a few days before, when a deputation of us waited on him, 
and sought enlightenment on subjects wiiich we could not 
discuss openly in the House — so well-established and un- 
shakable ; we never expected him to die in tlie middle of the 
w’ar, Certainly we never dreamed of a death so fortuitous, 
unnecessary, so much the freak of Providence. 

Yet I’m not sure it’s not the best thing for his reputation,"' 
Maitland said. “ Felix opportunitatc mortis, you know. 
There's a whole crop of failures to explain, ana Ills prestige 
must liavc suffered. J^on’t you sometimes feel that r^e want 
a clean sweep, Stornaway? . . , I’m a soldier -myself but 
it was a great mistake!, wiiatever people may think, putting 
a soldier at the War Office. ...” 

The news w^as being cried in the streets, as I went b^ck 
to my department ; half-way through the afternoon a 
messenger came into my room to say that all blinas in all 
Government offices were to be drawn ; that night, Yolande 
told me, was the worst she had known since the tidings reached 
her nearly two years before that her brother had been killed 
in the retreat from Mens. Wave after wave of men poured 
from the leave-trains and surged into her canteen, demanding 
confirmation of this story which was being whispered at the 
coast. And, when she told them or pointed to the official 
report, they still would not believe it. He was the man under 
whom the) had enlisted. ... 

Yet, >^hcn a civilian was once moie at the head of the War 
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OIBce I believe that a new embarrassment was substituted 
for the old. As the Somme campaign had failed to achieve 
a decision, men like Gra^^le openly resumed the criticism which 
they had suspended for a few months, and demanded the 
removal of the responsible Commandcr-in-Chicf and the 
Chief of the General Staff. Thereupon two schools arose 
in the Press, the House and, I believe, the Cabinet; the 
civilian backers of Sir William Robeytson and Sir Douglas 
Haig pitted Jihemselves against their civilian detractors ; 
individual comniand('rs were surrounded by social cliques 
and suj>])orled by individual Ministers and papers. I was 
tokl by Grayle and by the section of the Press influenced by 
him that we wanted a reconstruction of the Ministry and of 
the Higlier Command ; I was told by the Press Combine 
that Sir Douglas Haig was the one General of outstanding 
genius wlioin the war had brought to the surface. 

Betwcum the two I confess that I lost mv temper. Even 
with South Africa and the Antwerp e.xpcdition to his credit, 
Grayle was no more fit to appoint or depose a Cliiid' of Staff 
than I was to cast a play or select a prima donna. But I 
found it difficult to say who was better placed tlian either 
of us. Grayle certainly was a pragmatist. 

“ Results ! results ! ” he would declaim at me. “ 1 want 
the contract put out to tender. Can you or can you not break 
the line ? ^ WJiat men and guns do you want ? Here they 
are ; you may have three months and, if you fail, no dignified 
home commands, but the completest breaking a maifs ever 
had. Tifat’s the way Napoleon would have done it ; that's 
the way the (iermans would do it.” 

Grayle was very acti\'c in the summer of 1916. I could 
see him drawing together and co-ordinating the scattered 
groups of disaffected critics, and my mind went back to George 
Oakleigh's account of the Stunt Artists.” There was the 
Liberal Ginger Group, the Conservative Ginger Group, th • 
Mesopotamia Group, the Dardanelles Group, all firing occa- 
sional volleys into the arms and legs of the Ministry, none 
daring to fire at the head or heart. The apparently strongest 
man in the House at this time was Sir Edward Carson. Not 
content with criticism, he could force the Government to 
bring in a bill, modify a bill, or drop a bill. Glad, indeed 
would Grayle have been to consolidate opposition under such 
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ieadership, but at this season unity was regarded as the first 
requisite ; no one was yet prepared to split the Government 
or the country into rival factions. ^ 

If not nctivo, I was at least very assiduous in my attendance 
during those summer montlis. I was assiduous, too, at my 
office and in iny d<‘partment. The last act ol the O’Ranc 
tragedy at which George and I liad assisted hit me as hard 
as the death of a very dear friend. 1 had thought that I 
had outgrown other people’s troubles; I found tliat I was 
younger than f thought. When 1 met Bertrand or George, 
I shunned discussion of the subject ; when I went to Melton, 
I will say frankly tliat I avoided a meeting with O’Rane. 
During ^Vlay 1 fancy that the others joined me in my con- 
spiracy of silence, and we were aided by events. 1 read one 
day that a certain Peter Beresford, described as an author, 
had been prosecuted for issuing a pamphlet entitled “ Lettres 
de Cachet,” which was c.dculated to undermine the loyalty, 
discipline and moyal of the army; ihe pamphlet was con- 
fiscated, and its author sentenced to a term of three months' 
imprisonment. Whelher lie repeated his hunger-strike or 
not, I had no means of knowing, as he passed out of my life 
on his arrest and only re-entered it many weeks later. 

Mrs. O’Kane had disappeared as completely and far more 
mysteriously. In the early months of the year, quite apart 
from deliberate meetings at her liouse or Grayle's or Lady 
Maitland’s, I had cauglit sight of her at least once a week 
luncliing or dining in a restaurant or chattering to one or 
other of her many admirers at a play. After the calKistrophe, 
though I probaldy dined and lunched in as many of her 
favourite restaurants as before, I never met her. There was 
a vague assumption that she was in the country. One 
night, as i was smoking a cigarette in the entr'acte at some 
theatre, Gerald Deganway came up, screwed his eye-glass in 
place, s([ucaked a welcome and asked whether I had seen 
Sonia late ly. I tcjld him that I had not. He rather under- 
stood that she was staying witli her people at Crowley Court. 

. . . After consultation with O'Rane, George transferred 
himself to Westminster to look after his uncle and to keep 
the household in commission. I believe that he forwarded 
letters to Melton and I have an idea that there Was a second 
vague assumption that she was with her husband at the 
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school. The ties and relationships in social life were so much 
disorganized by the war that no one was ever surprised by 
an unexpected meeting or a failure to meet ; everyone was 
too much occupied with His own business to care. 

I had convincing evidence of tliis one day when I received 
a call from Lady Dainton. She wished to equip Crowley 
Court as a liospital for shell-shock cases — anyone could deal 
with ordinary wounds and operations ; there was no adequate 
scheme for trcialing these nervous derangements, and she 
felt that lier house was unusually well adapted for the purpose. 
After we had thrashed out lier proposal, 1 undertook to 
recommend my iMncrgency Fund Committi'e to make a grant. 
There our business ended, and, as I walked witli her to the door, 
she looked at lier watch. 

“ It's no good,” 1 r(‘me‘inber her saying. ” 1 hoped toUcave 
time for a call on Sonia, but I sliall only miss my train, if 
I try. It's really dreadlul how driven we all are. 1 never 
have a moment for anything, don’t you know ? This is the 
first time I've been in I.ondon for months, I've seen notliing 
of Sonia for I don’t know how long — Ah, surely that taxi's 
disengaged ? 1 mustn't miss it. 'fliis petn i shortage is 

really the last straw. As if we hadn’t en: igh discomfort 
before, don't you know ? ” 

I returned to iny desk with a pusillanimous sense of relief. 
The Daiiitons, then, neither knew nor suspected what had 
become of^their daughter. The secret was in ihe keeping 
of the O'Ranos, the two Oakleighs, Beresfor i and myself. 
Somehow the disaster secjiied hardly so comi iete wliilc there 
was no pftblic scandal, and neither the Oakleighs nor 1 were 
likely to add that last touch. For the others I could not 
speak ; Mrs. (TKane, or Beresford, or both might welcome a 
petition for divorce' ; no one knew what was passing in 
O'Rane's mind. 

Before term was a month old, George went to Melton on 
a roving commission. 

“ I would as soon spend a week-end with a well-bred 
block of ice,” he confided to me on his return. ” He was 
courteous, hospitable — nothing too much trouble to make 
me comfortable. We talked by the hour of fellows who'd 
been at school with us, things we'd done — you know, endless 
ridiculous anecdotes of how somebody's leg had been pulled. 
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how wc*d got into some appalling row together. As a rule 
I find school * shop * rather fun, but Raney might have been 
reciting the kings of England with their dates. He was 
utterly lifeless and mechanical ; n^.ver a smile. . . . When 
we went into Common Room for dinner, he played up and 
w’as a different man ; they chaffed him, and he chaffed them, 
and we dug out moie school ‘ shop,* and he threw himself 
into it heart and soul. It was the same on Sunday, when a 
pack of his boys came and talked to him after evening chapel ; 
he didn’t let them see there was anything up. It had been 
tiie ame when the enigmatic Miss Merryon came in the morn- 
ing ; the usual smile. ... Of course he never came within 
a thousand miles of mentioning it. . . . When I left on 
Monday, I told him that I wanted to invite myself again 
before tlie end of the term, and then we did get to grips a 
bit. He shook hands and said : * Look here, old man, it 
spoils your week-end and— I don’t want to l)e ungracious — it 
doesn't do me any good. I’ve got to go through this alone.’ ” 

From George’s sigh I felt that in tliis ho was at one with 
O'Ranc. 

But, if not more than six people knew what had liappencd, 
there were many who would be more curious to find out than 
Lady Da in ton had shewn herself to be. It was easy enough 
for Jh'rlrand, or George, or one of the servants to say that 
]\lrs. O’Rane was away from London and then to hang up 
the receiver of tluj telephone, but it was a different matter 
as the wc'crks went by and as tlie more pertinacious enquirers 
called in person. I could sympathize with George. The 
only- person likely to interrogate me was Graylc, and from the 
fact that he never mentioned Mrs. O’Rane's name I judged 
tliat they liad quarrelled finally and finally parted on the 
night when I was privileged to HUiet them at the Berkeley. 

I had enough psychological curiosity to wonder what had 
happened when she hurried out into Piccadilly after him. 
Grayle had assuredly scored a game when he asserted himself 
and made her run after him ; but the game had been won 
when he was too tired to be desirous of winning it. 

My first tidings came to me at the end of May from my 
niece. She and her husband were dining with me one night 
at my hotel, and she asked me whether I had been at " The 
Sanctuary " lately. 
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" I’ve been very busy,” I told her. " And I believe Mrs. 
0*Rane's away." 

She's not away," Holande answered. " I saw her at 
Harrods' yesterday. That’s what made me think of it." 
Yolande, then, knew nothing of what had happened. 

" I wonder when she got back," I said as unconcernedly 
as I could. " Did she tell you ? " 

"We didn’t speak." Yolande’s expression became hostile. 
‘‘ I suppose I dislike her every bit as* much as she dislikes 
me, but so far we’ve kept up appearances. I bowed to her 
yesterday, and she couldn’t lielp seeing me, but for some 
reason best known to herself she thought fit to cut me." 

" She couldn’t have seen you," I said. * 

" She couldn’t help seeing me," Yolande repeated. • 


II 

Three days later I myself met Mrs. O'Rane in Hyde Park. 
Remembering Yolande’s experience, I determined that she 
should not cut me and, as we had no opportunity of pretending 
not to have seen each other, I blocked her path, bowed and 
held out my hand to her. 

“ I’ve not seen you for weeks," she said, with a composed 
smile. " You’ve not been to America again, have you ? ’’ 

" I've befn kept very busy at the House and in my depart- 
ment,” I answered. " Have you been away ? ’’ 

" For week-ends Jind things." She glanced collectedly 
round to assure herself that she was not being overheard, 
" Why did you buttonhole me like this, Mr. Stornaway ? " 

I suppose my real reason was that, if there had to be any 
cutting, it should not be by her ; and I had not made up my 
mind how to act when we found ourselves suddenly con- 
fronting each other at the park gate. 

" When a man meets a woman he knows ’’ I began. 

Mrs. O’Rane laughed with soft, repellent scorn. 

" As if you didn’t know everything." 

" That is, I believe, an attribute of the Almighty," I replied. 
For a few moments she was absorbed in the task of digging 
with the end of her parasol round the edge of a prominent 
black pebble. As the dry earth crumbled, the pebble worked 
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loose, and she was free to hit it away and look up at me 
again. 

You know enough." u 

" For what ? ” I asked. 

She sighed and waved her hand across the dusty, unshaded 
walk. 

" For passing. by on the other side.” 

" Habit is sometimes very strong,” I said. 

We stood looking ‘at one another reflectively tor a few 
minutes, each pc'rliaps wondering why the other did not make 
an excuse to break away. I found her so st:lf-poss(iSsed that 
it was dilhcult to believe what 1 knew to be the truth. I 
have inca unfaithful wives before, I hava^ seen nuai and 
worrhm living in many kinds of social outlawry, but with 
none of tlu-m did it seem to make so little difference as with 
Mrs. O’Rane. She was not defiant, she was liardly even 
calious ; and her manner was so natural th«it I felt the last 
six months might well liave been blotted out of her life. 
Once she lowered her eyes to look at the little platinum watch 
then raised them again with a frituidly smile. She was 
dressed with unostentatious distinction in a blue coat and 
skirt, wilii a higJi collar to the coat and a tight-titting amber- 
coloured wai.^tcoat with round, page-boy’s buttons ; there 
was a high-crowned hat to match the coat, w^hite gloves, 
gre\^ stockings and black shoes with a pearl-coloured border. 
Though IifU' eyes were tired and her cheeks a little pale, she 
looked wonderfully young and care-free. 

" You thouglit I wouldn't do it,” she said at length, more 
to convict me of bad judgement, I think, than to defend her 
own conduct. " Men are so curious. , . . You all had the 
clearest warning, only you wouldn't take it. You wouldn't 
see that it was the only thing left for me to do.” 

" And you are still of that mind ? You feel it was 
the right thing ? ” 

" It depends what you iruan by right," she answered 
slowly. " Most people would say it was wrong, but then most 
people are fools. And none of them could possibly know 
what I had to go tlirough,” she added, through her teeth. 

" They'll never know that,” I said, " because you'll never 
be able to tell them. As long as you're happy-* — " 

I'm very happy," she interrupted. 
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" And you think you’ll continue to be ? ” 

" No one can answer that. . . . I’m happier than I was. 
You, of course, think that I’ve behaved criminally. I only 
feel that we made a mistake. I thought David loved me, and 
he — didn’t. I believe he thought he loved me. ... I made 
every possible allowance for him, I did everything a woman 
could do to make a success of our life, but you must have 
seen enough to know that he never gave our marriage a 
chance. I was ready to put up with everything until he 
humiliated me in my own house. Then it was lime to admit 
we’d made a mistake and to get out of it as soon as possible.” 
Her parasol was again at workmn the hard-baked gravel. 
“ If he’d hated me, if he’d enjoyed hurting me, he couldn’t 
have done better. I never knew what men were capable of 
before.” , 

In my turn 1 looked at my watch and held out my hand. 

” I have not criticized you, Afrs. O’Rane,” 1 said, ” so I 
prefer not to assist in any criticism of 3^)111* husband.” 

Her lips curled into a sneer. 

” You haven’t criticized me in words , she qualified. 

I am trying to suspend judgement till I know the facts. 
You will admit that it requires prima Jacie justification, 
when a ^aiung wile leaves a husband who worships her — I will 
cut out the offending phrase, if you like — leaves her blind 
husband ’ ’ 

1 have only once seen Mrs. O’Rane’s beaut}" of face wholly 
desert hCr. At the word ” blind ” her cheeks flushed, her 
e^^es grew hot and tlie line of her mouth b(!came broken and 
unsightiy. Months before, Bertrand had told me that her 
husband’s blindness was the one thing restraining her, and, 
though she had lashed herself into disri'garding it, she evi- 
dently could not forget it. I could see that a passionate retort 
was maturing, but she pressed it back and took my hand. 

“ Good-b^^e,” she said. ” Remember, 1 didn’t ask you to 
speak to me. This is a matter between David and myself. 
You needn't think it was an easy thing to do, but I faced it. 
I’ve gone through the worst ” 

" Not more than six people in the world know that you’re 
not living with your husband,” I put in. 

She hesitated, and I could see her lips compressing. 

" I’m ready for that, too,” she assured me, valiantly enough. 
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*' Where are you living ? ” I asked. 

" You must excuse me, if I don't answer that. Good-bye.** 

As I walked on towards my office, I wondered what use I 
ought to make of my chance meeting. ^Yct how would O'Rane 
or George be benefited by knowing that she was living — was 
probably living — in London ? And this was all that 1 could 
tell them, save that, however great her provocation, however 
unheeding tlie passion which had possessed her and allowed 
her to receive a lover in her husband's house to punish her 
husband, she was not, yet insensible to every twinge of 
conscience ; I had succeeded in once flicking her on the 
raw. 

Then I blamed myself for wasted opportunities ; if I had 
been less, conventionally suave, less afraid of a noisy scene, I 
might have put many more questions, even if I received as 
few answers. Her life with O'Rane was over, but what was 
she going to put in its place ? He could divorce her, of course, 
and she could marry 13eresford — when he came out of prison. 
I never felt, howiwer, in the days b<,‘fore the catastrophe that 
she loved Beresford ; to be adored and admired by liim was 
one thing ; but f never regarded him as more than a diver- 
sion, when no one else was by to flatter lier. Ev(‘n had the 
passion been there, I could not imagine her marrying such a 
man. The blue coat and skirt, the high-crowned hat and 
patent-leather shoes did not accord with a rusty sombrero, 
Harris tweeds and a loose, orange-coloured tie ; I recalled 
the bizarre, bachelor rooms off Sloanc S(|uare"and, in 
exaggerated contrast, Mrs. O'Rane's ermine coat, as I had 
seen it when T surprised them there. In any da}^ ,I dare 
swear that she could not tell whether she had spent fiv« 
pounds or fiva^ hundred ; but, if she did not know how much 
she squandered in a year, at least she could bo sure that it 
was far more than she would ever get from Beresford. And, 
if she did not j)ropose to marry him, where and how would 
she live ? Would she try to drag out a few more months or 
years as his mistress with the four or five hundred pounds a 
year which her father allowed her ? Wliere and how was she 
living now ? 

To a long list of idle questions I added one more and asked 
myself how I was to behave, if I met her again. . It was not 
easy to avoid her at the second encounter, when I had forced 
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myself upon her at the first ; it was certainly no easier to 
continue as O’Rane’s friend and to meet his wife as though 
nothing had happened. 

An unsolved problem spoils my temper, and I was with 
difficulty even civil when a messenger came into my room to 
say that Lady Maitland wished to see me. She was shewn 
in and proceeded straight to the point. Was it true that 
under this ridiculous Military Service Act all men under forty 
were to be dragooned into the army ? I must remember 
how kind I had been in finding a position for her son in my 
office. Well, he had come home the previous evening and 
told her of a report that all young men were going to be taken. 
It made no difference that he had only been allowed to attest 
on condition that lie could not be called up without tlie leave 
of his cliief. That was all a scrap of paper, apparently. 
Every case had to be submitted to the War Office, every man 
given a certificate of exemption or packed off with the roughest 
clerks and factory hands into the ranks. What was she to 
do ? It was intolerable. 

It argues, if not self-control, at least great gratitude for 
past liospitality that I did not remind Lady Maitland of the 
first dinner I ate on English soil after m;^ release from Austria, 
when she deafened me with her denunciations of the young 
shirkers who stayed at home and allowed others to die for 
them. I was finding no fault with her boy, who might be all 
that she siyd ; I had seen him twice and pushed him hastily 
into a fool-proof room, wdiere he read the Times and acted as 
precis-writer for one of my colleagues ; if he w^ere unfit for 
the army? there was a chance that he might be rejected, 
thdugh embittering experience tauglit me that it was only a 
chance. If he w'cre passed as fit, the first girl in the street 
could take his place after a day’s instruction, and the office 
would be rid of a young man who was doing no good to him- 
self or anyone else with the number of whiskies and sodas 
which he found time to consume on liis way to the office, or 
with the cigarettes which he smoked all day when he had 
made his reluctant way thither. 

y Has he been medically examined ? ” I asked Lady 
Maitland. 

" It would be a waste ol time/' sne answeieu. " I tell 
you, that boy is a mass of nerves." 
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" Well, send him before a medical board with a letter from 
your own doctor,"' I suggested. 

To judge from her expression, my proposal was unexpected 
and inadequate. 

Isn’t the best thing for you to send a letter to the War 
Office ? ” she asked. “ Bertie tells me that his work is very 
technical.” 

I was grown tired of that word, through many a “ con- 
scription scare,” and I resented its presence on the lips of 
Lady Maitland, wlio had been too free witli lier taunts ten 
months before, too disparaging of tlie volunteer aiiny and 
too easily insistent on tlie conscription from which she was 
now trying to extricate her boy. 

He had to learn it,” I reminded her. “ And, if he died 
to-inorrow, somebody ’d have to learn it in his ])lace. If 
y<ju want to move the War Office, surely your liusbaiid's 
the man to do it.” 

I don’t like to bother him,” she answered. 

As she walked to the door, I felt that 1 liad lost a friend. 
It says mucli for lier magnanimity that I was invited to the 
house within a week to lie told that tlK- War Office — without 
encouiag(iincnt from Sir Maurice — had behaved most sensibly, 
reviewing tlie junior members of niy depaitmiMit en bloc and 
granting tlumi all certilicates of exemption on the grounds of 
inrlispeiisability. 

” We seem drifting back to the old life v(‘ry niuch,” said 
George, pensively watching the bubldes break on the cham- 
pagne, when I told liim, with some distaste, of my interview. 

Here vv(j are eating and drinking as usual, ^'m always 
being invited to dances. . . . We’re getting used to 'this 
infernal war, you know, Stornaway, and we sliall lose it, if 
we can’t put up as relatively good a show as the fellows who 
are being kiilecl. I sa])p(xse W'e’re too far away from the front 
cvcai witli an occasional air-raid to remind us.” 

” 1 was glancing tlnougJi my diary the other night,” I 
told liiin. ” There’s hardly a reference to the war. The 
political situation,* my own work ” 

He laugh(‘d a little sadly. 

” If I kept a diary, I'm afraid I should find a good deal of it 
devoted to Raney and his wife.” 

" I did,” I toldhinou 
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He looked up quickly and then lowered his head until the 
chin rested on his fists. 

“ God I that has been a tragedy ! he groaned. It’s 
the biggest tragedy of fny life, bigger than when Jim Loring 
was knocked out. Presumably it was all over with him in 
a few niinutes, or hours, or days, at most. . . . But that poor 
devil Raney — he’s some years younger than I am.” 

** What is he doing ? ” 

" He gives no hint. It’s about as much as lie can stand — 
the agony of it — without trying to adalyse it, or think what 
he's going to do lu'xt. Did I tell you I went dowm there 
again ? Wt.ll, I did- in spite of what he said. I’ve a con- 
venient young cousin whose people are over in Ireland — 
Amy’s brotlK'r, 3^011 met her at dinner with m.e» at the 
Berkeley — and I can always legitimately go and sejj him. 
It was rathi'r less of a success Ilian my last visit. The first 
person I ran into was Lad}' Dainton, who asked me to shew 
her the wa}" to Raney’s quarteis. She couldn’t make it out, 
she said, that she’d written to Sonia about a concert at the 
hospital, written twice and had liad no reply. Obviously 
she was awa\' from home, but apparently it was nobody’s 
busiiKiss to forward letters.” George smiled riiefull3\ ” It 
was a hit for me, iJiough sJie didn’t know it. 1 send all letters 
to Raney, and Sonia’s go in a special envelope, marked : 

‘ For filing only ; ’ it was a formula he and I agreed on, so 
that Misj^ Merryon could just chuck them into a box unopened 
... I don’t believe even she suspects, though it’s bound to 
come out. . . . x\ud she’s in love with him, and that's 
supposed to sharpen a woman’s intuition. . . . Well, I’ve 
no doubt Lady Daiiiton’s letters w^erc in the box with the 
rest, but that didn't bring her much nearer getting them 
answered. I felt I must really leave Raney to deal with her, 
so I said I’d promised to call on the Head and would come 
back later. ... By the way, Burgess sees there’s something 
up ; he’d see there was something up, if you built a brick-waU 
round it. When I went into his study, he looked at me for 
about five minutes, stroking his beard between his thumb and 
first finger. ‘ He is thine own familiar friend, whom thou 
lovest,* he began, without any beating about the bus]^. 

* I know the whole story, sir,* I said. ‘ If I thought for^'a 
week, 1 couldn’t think of anything w'orse. If 1 may make a 
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suggestion, sir, the kindest thing you can do is not to notice 
anything.’ Burgess stroked his beard a bit more ; then he 
said : ‘ The adder is not more deaf.' But I'm prepared to 
bet he's made a very shrewd guess." * 

Did you gather how O'Rane disposed of Lady Dainton ? ” 
I asked. 

• George shrugged his shoulders. 

He had to say that Sonia wasn't at * The Sanctuary ' 
and he had to admit that he didn’t know her address at the 
moment. Fortunately ' Lady Dainton is so ready to think 
ill of him, and so very unready to think ill of her darling 
daughter that she never dreamed or suspected what had 
happened. I don't know whether she went further than 
thinking* that Sonia was staying with friends and that 
Raney, wasn’t sufficiently interested in her to discover her 
whereabouts ; perhaps she did, for she took the opportunity 
of saying that it was monstrous for him to desert his wife 
like this for three months at a time, but that, on her honour, 
he didn't deserve to have a wife, if she was to be condemned 
to the life he led at Melton or in London. Raney was smiling 
to himself and saying nothing, when I came in, so she turned 
her batteries on to me. As a rule she frightens me into agree- 
ing with anything slie says, but this time I did pluck up 
courage to tell her that, in my opinion, when two people 
married, they must be left to work out their own salvation. 
There’s a certain irony there, Stornaway — I was copscious of 
it at the time — when you think of the way you and Bertrand 
and I laboured to keep their boat from capsizing. She didn't 
appreciate the irony, though ; she only thought I wfis being 
rather rude. That didn't matter, so long as 1 got rid of her.*' 

He pushed away his plate, sighed and rose from the table. 

“ Did you have any talk with O'Kane ? " I asked, as we 
went upstairs together. 

“ That depends on your definition of talk," he answered, 
with a joyless smile. ** We emitted words at each other. 
It — I don’t mind telling you, Stornaway — it hurt like sin to 
find that I couldn't get near him. I suppose it was a compli- 
ment to our friendship that he didn't try to cut jokes as he 
did when I dined with him in Common Room the last tirne, 
but it was an unfilling sort of compliment. . . . No, to offer 
him any kind of sympathy would have been to get myself 
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pitched out of the room. I felt that. He was in a suit of 
mail. ... I should have thought — but then, Pve not been 
through it and, please God ! I never shall. It did hurt, 
though, because there hasn't been much that we've kept from 
each other all these years." 

He laughed a little at his own sensibility. I thought for 
a moment and then told him of my meeting that day in 
Hyde Park. From beliind their rimless glasses, his eyes were 
fixed unwaveringly on mine, and at^ the end he made no 
comment. 

" What line do you propose to take, if you meet her ? " I 
asked. 

His brows sot in a forbidding frown, and, when he spoke, 
it was between closed teeth, and liis voice trembled. 

“ I think I told you, my instinct is to get her neck between 
my two hands and shake her as a terrier shakes a rat. I 
suppose that would be out of place in the more public parts 
of London, so I shall walk quietly past her. What induced 
you, knowing all you did " 

“ I have no idea why 1 did it," I said, quite humbly. 

** Are you going to do it again ? " 

► ■ “ My dear G(torge, once more, I have no idea. Fm like 
O’Ranc, in that I haven't been in the mood to analyse or 
make decisions. Fve shirked them. I’ve deliberately tried 
to keep my mind occupied with other things, so that I shouldn't 
have to tlynk about tliis miserable business. Most of us are 
doing that, I fancy." 

He was silent for many moments, and I fancied that he was 
visualiziifg my meeting in the light of an early summer morn- 
ing in Hyde Park with Sonia O'Kane, brow'ii-eycd, red-lipped, 
redolent — to the .senses — of purity and young freshness. 

“ As long as that swine’s under lock and key," he said at 
length, *' she can’t make a move. And, when he's out, they’re 
bound to hold their hand till they see what Raney’s going to 
do ; whether lie’s going to face a divorce — when I say ' face,’ 
it’s on her account, of course. He’d stand anything for him- 
self, but I don’t know that he’d let any damned tw^o-and-one 
junior put questions to Sonia — I don’t know, and he doesn’t 
know. ..." He covered his face with his hands. " God 
in Heaven I Stornaway 1 I remember when I was the 
oldest fourth-year man and he was a freshman, and she was 
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nothing at all — a lovely little slip of a girl who’d been sent up 
for Comnicm. in place of a woman who’d failed us. Raney’d 
loved her ever since he’d first sot those god-sent eyes of his on 
her, and they solemnly got engaged iiuit night — wlien he was 
nineteen, and she a baby three years younger. ...” The 
rising voice wliich was beginning to make our neighbours 
turn curiously round stojiped of a sudden. “ Sorry ! I'm 
apt to break out evt.ry time I tliink of that boy coming back 
from the front . . . and not letting it make that much differ- 
ence to him . . . and starting again at the bcdtoin for God- 
knows-the-how-manyth-tirne and tlien — this. . . . Well, 
Ranc}'’s not in a state to say wliether he'll divorce her or not, 
what he will do, what he wants to do. You're (piito right, 
we're nom* of us in a j’»osilion to analyse. Jiy the way, what 
do you propose t<.» do, if you mn into IJeresford ? ” 

“ I don’t sec myself engaging him in conversation,'' I said. 


Ill 

As a false nu'iit seems still to attach to frankjicss, let me 
record that, \vli(‘n I met Beresford some Ihrcio W(‘eks later, 
I bowed to Jiini and subsequently went up and exchanged a 
few wordb. 'fliis meeting also took place in Hyde Park ; 
I was again making a slight detour for tlic sake of seeing 
the flowers and once more I turned in at Albert Gate and 
was noddijig before I saw who had nodded to me. When I 
recognized Beresford, there was a moment's impulse to stalk 
away, but I am gl.id to say that I did not yield to if. 

He was sitting in a batli-chair, out of the wind and in {he 
sun, alternately dozing and wiiking with a start to look at 
the flowers and then close his eyes again. I have seen sick 
men irl various parts of the world, but I doubt if I ever saw 
one who was still alive and yet looked nearer death. All 
flesh had disappeared from his face, until the bones of jaw, 
temple and nose threatened to cut through the waxen skin ; 
his eye-lids were more vermilion than pink, with a per- 
manent dusty-grey shadow darkening the hollow sockets. 
One hand lay exposed outside the rug, so thin that it seemed 
as if the bones must grate together ; the other pressed pain- 
fully to his side whenever he began to cough. 
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Why, how do you do ? " he exclaimed in a weak whisper, 
bowing a second time, as his cye-lids flickered open, and he 
found me watcliing him. 

You look remarkaWy ill,” was all I could say. 

” I'm better than 1 have been. It was really rather a 
close shave this time. They evidently felt it was a point of 
honour noi to be beaten again and they kept me (here just 
twenty-four hours longer than 1 couhl conveniently stand. 
I wasn't conscious of anything — I hadn't been for some while 
before and 1 wasn’l to be lor some time .ifler— but they had 
a bad searc*. After doing their best to kill me for five days, 
they spent liv(‘ weeks trying to kei^p me ,ilivi — so likt' war 
and j)eae(‘, you know ; wasfeful, irrational and utterly, 
utterly purpost‘lt*ss. In a lew weeks’ time 1 shall Le where 
I was when last wo met ; the (jovernment will ha\;c kept 
me quiet for ])eriiaps two months and will have* expended a 
portion of a magistrate’s time, ditto ditto prosecuting 
counsel and six weeks’ b(‘d, board, sliare oi prison staff 
and really lirst-ratc medical attention. No one could have 
be(‘n bt'ltir treated, when once they won' aliMid they'd Idlled 
me. 

lie tried to Liugli, but only succeedi'd in making himself 
coiigdi. As ln' shook and rocki'd, growing momentarily pink 
and then n'V('rling to a dcathlier white, as 1 watched that 
bag of tuberculous bones bi-ing h(*ld together by a nervous 
refusal ^j:) die. 1 shared the sense of waste wliich O’Rane 
had once expressed to me. An impulse came to me, and I 
acted on it before I could give myself time to be cautious 
and niggardly. 

“ If I can get you out to South Africa, will you go ? ” I 
asked liim. 

He tried to speak before he had finished coughing, and the 
attack redoubled iu violence. 

Tliat would be playing their game YotJu'r too much,” he 
said with a skeleton’s grin. 

” You're playing tlicir game as quickly and more per- 
manently by staying hero.” 

You mean I'm going to die ? Now, there you're wrong. 
Of course, I shall die some time, like everyone else, but I'm 
actually getting better now. If you'd seen me a month 
ago 1 ” He looked round at the flowers with eyes that 
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burned feverishly. IVe got so much to do, there's so much 
to live for ! Don’t you feel you cant die, you worii die, 
when you see all the new leaves with that shade of green 
which seems only to last for a day before it becomes dark, 
dull, mature, dirty ? . . . And the first flowers — before 
we've had time to be sated with them. This is June, summer. 
. . . And long before that, the little pink, sticky buds burst- 
ing everywhere. . . . And those curious, fluffy things which 
you find on some shrubs and which seem to serve no purpose 
in Nature. ... I shall' die in the autumn, when I do die; 
I couldn’t in the spring, when the whole world’s renewing 
itself and there’s so much to do. God I there is so much to 
do I ” 

He sniiled to liimself, and his eyes suddenly closed. It 
was mere than time for me to be on my way, but the scrape of 
my heel on the gravel roused him, and h(^ hold out his hand. 

“ It was kind of you — about South Africa, I mean — but 
I can’t get away — for reasons which I needn’t discuss. And 
in any event it isn’t necessary ; I’m going to get well without 
that.’’ 

I shook hands and turned my steps eastwards. There are 
few things more painful than the dying consumptive’s belief 
that he will rcc(jver. Beresford called me back with a cry 
that brought on another fit of coughing. 

" I’m in my old quarters,” he said. ” You were rather — 
disgruntled by your last visit, I remember, but, if you've 
got over the shock and can ever spare a moment to call ” 

This time I sliook my liead without liesitation or com- 
passion. I do not remember ever being more alfrorfLcd. A 
chance encounter in the .street might be excused me ; onb 
may be pardoned for not upbraiding one’s worst enemy, when 
he is as near his death-bed as Beresford was ; but it was 
another thing altogether to condone the past and acquiesce 
in the present. It was also what Mrs. O’Rane had virtually 
challenged me to do, when she lost her temper in Beresford ’s 
flat and asked whether I should continue to know her when 
she had come to live witli him. 

” I shall not call,” I said. ” Good-bye. 

Thereafter I denied myself the walk from Albert Gate to 
Hyde Park Corner, and went to my office tlirough Belgrave 
Square and the Green Park. ’ 
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I kept my own counsel about our meeting and went on 
with my own work, trying not to think of the O'Rane tragedy 
until it was brought to my notice by a chance encounter 
witli 0*Ranc himself. U was deliberately not seeking liis 
company, but I was pleased when he joined me in the Smoking 
Room at the House. 

Your voice at least is quite unmistakable,'' he said, 
with his old smile. "So is Grayle's. The people who 
beat me are most of the Irish and a sprinkling of the Labour 
men — fellows who don't open their m(7uths from one end of 
the session to the other. And I'm here so little that it's 
slow work learning. Still, I’ll back myself to be right ninety- 
five times out of a limidred, if I’ve heard a voice more than 
once. Do you know whether old Oakleigh is about ? 

" I .saw him here before dinner," I said. 

" I promised to wjilk home with him. Why don't you 
come along, too ? There's nothing of any interest on, and 
you can smoke in greater comfort at my place. Let's see 
if we can hunt him out." 

Bertrand had sat down late, and we found him finishing 
his coffee in an almost deserted dining-room. It was still 
light, however, when we got outside, and we strolled at an 
easy pace along Millbank to " The Sanctuary." I had not 
been there since the night nearly three months before, when 
O'Rane's life was broken in two. As wc walked, 1 thought 
of the other night when Graylc and I met him for the first 
time, when* too, he had carried Beresford on his own back 
into the now empty house. He could not but be thinking 
of it hims«lf, and 1 hardly knew whether to pity or admire 
liim the more for his unembarrassed way of admitting us to 
his secret without suffering us to allude to it. 

Unlocking the door, he went ahead to turn on the lights, 
came back to relieve us of our coats and bade us help our- 
selves from the side-board, while he opened a box of cigars. 
Perhaps from nervousness he tiilkcd rather more than usual 
and shewed himself unnecessarily solicitous for our comfort ; 
otherwise we might have been sitting, as we occasionally 
sat ten months before, waiting for Mrs. O'Rane to come 
back from the theatre. ... I confess that I started — I 
believe we all started — ^when wc heard a taxi draw nearer 
and nearer,* turn out of Millbank and stop at the door 
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Bertrand and I were facing the room, and we both of us gave 
a quick glance over our shoulders. O'Rane continued talk- 
ing unconcernedly, only stopping when the curtain was 
pushed aside and George came in. » 

“ It*s a great thing to have a place where you can be sure 
of a drink after licensed hours,’* he remarked contentedly. 
" I*ve had no dinner and not much lunch ; and Tve left the 
Admiralty lliis moment. This war’s got beyond the joke 
some people still think it. Don’t mind me, Raney, I’m going 
to fend for myself and eat solidly for the next half-hour. 
What's tlie questioji before the House ? ” 

He seated himself on the arm of my chair with a hunk of 
bread and cheese in one hand and a tumbler of whisky and 
soda m the other. Wn were talking of tlic way in which 
our original intervention on behalf of Hclginn neiitnjlity had 
been overlaid by the nationalist amlutions of Italy in South 
Austria, France in Alsace-Lorraine and by the frankly 
iniperialist lr(md of Russia towards Constantinople and of 
ourselves towards Mesopotamia and in Africa and the Pacific. 

It may have been wise, it may be necessary,” said O’Rane 
dubionsl}'. ” Perhaps you couldn’t bring Italy in without 
promising Tri(‘Ste and the Trentino, i)erJKips you couldn’t 
keep Russia in without promising Conslantinoj'jle.” 

Bertrand sighed and then yawned, 

” 1 'vorider if we’ve not bitten off more than wc can 
chew,” he growled. ” / went through the phase of * crushing 
Prussian militarism/ cutting up tlie map of Europe with a 
pair of scissoT’s. ... I hope nobody will put me up against 
a wall and shoot mo, if I now doubt the possibility. I don’t 
believe we can crush Prussian militaiism.” 

“ Wo -canH ! ” 

I'lie words, spoken in a familiar, sneering drawl, came 
from behinrl me. Bertrand and I swung round in our chairs 
to face tJie door ; George leapt to his fe(d, letting fall his 
bread and cheese and discharging a torrent of whisky and 
soda into my lap. If the ghost of Peter Beresford had walked 
in to reinforce J^ertrand at the point where their doctrines 
most nearly touched, ho could not have dumlifoundcd us 
more. But it was not Beresford’s ghost. The July night 
was descending so slowly that wc were content with a single 
lamp in the middle of the room. In the gaflicring dusk 
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by the door, standing out against the orange glow of the 
door-curtain, I saw Beresford himself, leaning with one 
hand on a stick and grasping a shapeless soft hat with the 
other. He was as waxen of complexion and almost as 
cadaverous as when we met in the Park three weeks before, 
but he liatl miidc a spasmodic effort to seem colh^ctcd on 
entering, and the sneer in his voice was reproduced by a 
suggestion of swaggering contempt in his attitude. 

1 wondered lielplessly and almost* witliout anger why he 
had inllieted lliis outrage upon us. Trembling and S])eech- 
less, B(*nrjnd propelled himself slowly to his feet ; speechless 
and breatliing fjuicklv, George took two steps forward. 
We Were all loo much preoecu])ied to look behind and see 
what O’ Kane w«is doing, until I lieard what I can only 
descri])c as ti r4ittle in the throat ; lierosford’s eyes'opcned 
wider, and he took a lialf-step back; I turned my head in 
time to see O’Kane spring like an animal on its pn'y, both 
arms oiitstrcdcla'd and both fet‘l olf the ground. There was 
a thud, as the tw(^ fell together, a ga^^j) Irom Beresford, the 
noise ni boots scnillling on polished boards, and then a silence 
only modified by laboun'd briMthing. 

George was the first to move. 

Hedl kill him ! he called back to us. *' Help me 
separate llifin ! ” 

As quickly as an old and a middle-aged man could move, 
Bertrand ami I hurritnl to his assistance. O’Raiic was 
straddling Ben'sfonl’s body, pinning both arms to the floor 
with hi^ knees and gripping his throat with both hands, 
until the i‘yes glared in the early stages of asphyxiation 
and the mouth fell opem, gobbling hideously. 1 he face was 
swollen and mulberry-coloured by the time that we could 
see it, and the first feeble resistance had given place to the 
dreadful placidity of physical exhaustion. 

'* You fool, you’re murdering him I George roared, 
slipping both hands inside O’Rane’s collar and putting forth 
a reserve of strength which lifted assailant and assailed 
bodily from the ground. Pull his hands away, you men ! " 

I caught O’Rane's left wrist in both hands, but the polished 
floor gave no purchase to my feet, and I might as well have 
tried to pluck a propeller from its shaft. His arms were like 
flexible, warm steel. When I planted my foot against his 
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shoulder, it was like resting it on masonry that quivered 
slipperily, but never yielded. 

" Fingers, man, fingers ! George jhouted again. Pull 
'em apart, twist 'em, huYt him ! " 

I take no pride in having followed his advice, save in so 
far as it saved the boy from the scaffold. Bertrand and I, 
each with our two liands, gripped O’Rane’s third and fourth 
fingers, tugged and twisted until a stilled cry of pain broke 
from his lips. George wiis shaking him like a rat, and at last 
the grip relaxcil and Beresford’s lioad fell witli a second 
thud on the floor. 

'' Don't let go ! " cried George. Now, Raney, will you 
swear ori,your honour not to toiicli him again ? " 

There was a sullen, long silence varied by the rip of rending 
clothes'and the clatter of feet, as O'Rane made three un- 
successful plunges forward. 

** You’re — hurting my — hand 1 " he panted at length, 
with the whimper of a little chi d. 

George shook his head at me passionately. 

'' Will you swear on your honour, Raney ? " 

** Let mo — get at him ! " O’Rane sobbed. 

We'll break your fingers oil at tlie knuckles, if you don’t 
swear ! ” George returned through clenched tee th. 

There was a second silence, a last plunge*. 

I won’t touch him,” sighed O’Rane. 

We stepped back, panting and moi)ping our fcA’eheads ; 
then Bertrand walked to the nearest chaii and subsided into 
it ; 1 leaned against a sofa ; George stood for a 4 iomcnt, 
rocking from his late exertion, then pressed one hand to his 
heart and hurried into the street, covering liis moutli with a 
handkerchief. O’Rant^ stood where we had relaxed our hold 
on him, bending and unbending his tortured lingers ; Beres- 
ford lay motionless and silent. 

George's reappearance with a request for i randy gal- 
vanized us all, but chiefly O’Rane, who walked up to him 
with outthrust lips, and cried : 

” You can clear out of this, George Oakleigh, and I don't 
advise you to come back here.” 

” Don't be a fool, Raney,” George answered wearily. 

" If you hadn't put them up to it ” 

That’s precisely why I did it. It was the only way of 
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stopping you. Don't think I enjoyed it, old man.” He 
caught O'Rane's right hand.betwecn his own two ?Lnd patted 
it, as if he were caressing a woman. I learned afterwards 
that, in addition to losihg his sight, O'Rane had been wounded 
in both hands. ” Go and get some brandy — or wait. I'll 
get the brandy, wliile you lift Beresford on to a sofa. Fve 
pulled my heart out of place.” 

Between us we made a rough bed and tried to bring the 
unconscious man round. His heart was fluttering like a 
captive bird, and for longer than I cared to count there was 
no other sign of life. At last the eyes opened for a moment, 
and I saw George relax his labours and lead O'Rane to one 
side. 

” You’d better go to lied, old man,” he said. ” Til report 
progress later, and well get him away as soon as we can. 
You’ll only make things worse, if you’re here when he comes 
round.” 

To my surprise, O’Ranc allowed himself to be led away, 
and George returned to share our vigil. A second and third 
time the eyes opened ; twice J^eresford tried to raise himself 
and once liis lips movi'd in soundless speech. 

” Don’t try to talk,” 1 said, as I gave him some water to 
drink. 

He closed his eyes, and a quarter of an hour passed before 
they opened again. 

” W-w-wliy ? ” he stammered suddenly. 

” Don’t — try — to — talk,” I said again. 

” But w-why did he do that ? ” Beresford persisted, with 
slow obsfinacy. ” Is he — m-m-mad ? ” 

‘George, B<Ttrand and 1 stared at him and then at one 
another. 

” Don't try to talk yet,” was all that I could find to say. 


IV 

Bertrand allowed himself to be sent to bed at midnight, but 
George and I took it in turns to watch by Beresford’s side. 
We had a doctor in, but the danger was past before he arrived, 
and his only orders were that we must report any change. 
Until dawn we tried sleeping for an hour and watching for an 
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hour, but, .IS an opal light came to warm the rafters on the 
west side of the rooTU, George sacrificed his turn to sleep and 
joined me on the sofa. 

We looked at each otlier for some ifiomcnts without speak- 
ing, botli equally tired, dishevelled, unsliaven and perplexed. 

“ Well ? ” I said at length. 

“ Well ? ” he echoed. “ i3y the way, I promised to report 
progress to Raney ; and I never did. I don’t see what we 
can say at present. We’ve got to clear this up before he comes 
down.” 

” Wliat do you think ” I asked. 

George hesitated. 

” The, fact of the fellow’s coniin.j. h(a*e at all ” he began 

slowly. 

I notlded. 

” We must wait till we can (luestion him direct,” he went 
on ev.tsively. 

” But, if we’re right, he mustn't know,” I put in. 

” Till everyone knows,” sighed (rec^rge. 

Bcr«?sford stirred restltissly, and tJie sound of a moan 
silenced us. 

“ If ” George l)egan again in a whisper, f nodded, 

(jod above ! if we Iiadn't managed to pull liim off in tiinci ! ” 

I put my finger to niy lips, as Beresford stirred again. 

” He’s walking.” 

We were sitting in a line with his head and qjutside his 
field of vision, unless lie raised himself on liis elbow, which 
at present he was incapable of doing. We s:i.w his eyt'S open 
and close again, optai and close again, tln^ opening h.acli time 
growing brisker than the faint closing, until he was strohg 
enough to stan; about hiju and tak(‘ in two-thirds of the 
room. I saw wonder dawning in his face, as he found himself 
unexpectedly in familiar surroundings; he carried his hand 
to his head iji the cl fort to remember liow he had got there 
then his fingers mechanically slid down to his tliroat, and I 
watched him gingerly exploring certain purple marks. 
Abruptly his eyes closed for another long quiescence, but he 
was gaining strength and al the next opening he dragged 
himself unsteadih to a sitting posture, clapped both hands 
to his temples and slowly turned iiis head until he had brought 
the whole room under observation. 
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" Where’s Sonia ? " he demanded abruptly, looking at me 
with flickering cyc-lids. • 

" She's not hero at the,moment," 1 answered. 

He stared uncomprehendingly until a pain at the bruised 
back of liis head made him wince and despatch one hand to 
assess the damage. 

" How long He winced again. “ How long have 

I been liere ? ' 

Since last night," I told him. " You had a fall." 

He continued to stare at me without comprehension and 
then grew suddenly indignant. 

" Had a fall ? " lie repeated. " I dicMt have a fall. What 
d'you mean ? Ft's all coming back to me now. 1 was 
dining — 1 don't know where I was dining, but afterwards I 
thought I’d come round and see Sonia. . . . Why did O'Rane 
attack me like tJiat ? Was he mad ? " 

George’s foot pressed lightly against mine. 

" What do you mean — ‘ attack ' you ? " he asked with fine 
simulation of surprise. 

" He attacked me," licreslord persisted doggedly. " He 
knocked mo down." His eyes closed once more. " Where's 
Sonia ? " he asked again. 

" She’s staying with friends," George answered. " I say, 
I shouldn't talk too much, if I were you. You’re looking 
rather cheap, and I liear you’ve been pretty bad." 

For till' first time Beresford was able to twist his features 
into a malevolent grin. 

" I’m putting on weight again now," he boasted. " You'd 
look cheap, if you’d gone through what I have." 

" How long were you in prison ? " I asked. 

Beresford sighed and shook his head. 

" I don't know. I was unconscious for some days at the 
end. They arn^sted me on the third, the trial was on — I 
forget. ..." He lowered himself till he was lying full length 
on the sofa. 

" They arrested you on the fourth, you say," I began with 
a glance at George. 

" The third. My birthday," he corrected me, caressing his 
bruised tliroat with one hand. " There was a ring at the 
bell, and I* got out of bed and went to the door, expecting 
to find the postman. Instead of that, there was an inspector 
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with a warrant. He asked whether I was Mr. Peter Beresford 
and read me the warrant. He wouldn’t let me shave, I remem- 
ber ; I suppose he was afraid I mi^ht cut my tliroat ; and I 
was only allowed to hav^e a bath on condition that he was in 
the room. I don't know which was the more em- 
barrassed. ...” 

He paused to laugh feebly, and I with'drew to the window 
and checked his date by my engagement book. George 
raised his eyebrows to me, and at my nod tiptoed to t}i(‘ door 
and made his way to O’Rane's room. 

” What happtmed last night ? ” Beresford demanded, 
covering his eyes with the hand lliat had b(X‘n feeling liis 
throat and rubbing his bruised head with the other. ” Was 
everyone drunk ? ” 

” I can’t quite explain now,” I said. 

Whether O’Rane had been to bed or not, he was wa.shed 
and shaved, dressed and booted, when George went into his 
room at five o’clock. Beresford was reported out of danger, 
and after some hesitation (h'.orgc asked again to be given 
the fullest account of O’Rane's unexpcclcd r(;turn two months 
before, 

” ril tell you my reason now,” he said, as O’Ranc’s ex- 
pression liardcned. ” I want to make certain — I’m advocatus 
diaboli~\ want your evidence that it was lieresford at all.” 

” Evidence ? I heard him, she admitted it ! Who else 
could it be ? And he comes back here ” 

” Steady on, Raney, this is no way to conduct a trial. 
I’m going to get Stornaway up here, if I can, and we're going 
into this very thoroughly.” 

Beresford was sleeping so tranquilly that I left him without 
compunction. Upstairs the court of enquiry had been joined 
by Bertrand in pyjamas, dressing-gown and slippers ; George 
was sitting on the bed with a blotter and writing-pad on his 
knee, O’Rane walked to and fro with the noiseless tread of 
a cat. We were all grey-faced and haggard in the diamond, 
five-0 'clock-in-the-rnorning I%ht. I found myself a chair, 
and the proceedings opened with a repetition of the story 
which Bertrand had given me at second-hand. It was more 
temperate and less dramatic, as O'Rane told it two months 
after the events ; it was slightly %ller, but in no respect did 
it vary substantially from the earlier account. 
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" Tm not a lawyer/' George said at the end, looking up 
from his notes. “ Whether you'd get a divorce on that — 
assuming you wanted on^ . . he added quickly, as O'Rane's 
eyes narrowed. “ We haven't finished yet, though. You 
say Sonia admitted it ? " 

O'Rane nodded and ihen seemed to repent his nod. 

" She didn’t deny it," he said to correct himself. " I say, 
you fellows don't want me to go into this part of it, do you ? 
It’s not very pleasant for me. I’ll just tell you that I assumed 
it was Beresford." 

" Why did you assume it ? " I interrupted. 

" Slie was very inliinate wilh him. She used 1o talk — I 
thought it was in joke, of course, a silly joke that I didn't 
like “-she used to talk about going off and living witti him, 
if we ever liad a disagreement about anything. Besides, 
I'd heard him hopping out of here and down the stairs on one 
leg. I naturally assumed. . . . And she accepted it. I — 
I can't tell you what we said to each other, but it was never 
in doubt, it never has been in doubt till this moment." 

George pursed up his mouth and shook his head reflec- 
tively. 

" This is only telling us what tlie sergeant said," he ob- 
served. " However, let’s get every shred of evidence before 
we let Beroisford opi*n.'’ 

He looked enquiringly at his uncle, who shrugged his 
shoulders <1 little impatiently. 

" It’s not evidence," Bertrand began. " I’m old-fashioned, 
I daresay^ I attach too much importance to trifles ; I can 
only give you what I’ve seen and heard." 

It was indeed not direct evidence, it w^as not even circum- 
stantial evidence. Mrs. O’Rane had been very intimate with 
Beresford ; when he was lying ill at " The Sanctuary,’' she 
would sit stroking his hand ; they sometimes remained 
together until a very late hour, and she thought nothing of 
kissing him good-night. On his side Beresford made no secret 
of his infatuation. 

" Neither made any secret of anything ! " growled Bertrand, 
thumping his fist on his knee. ..." I suppose it’s the 
modern method ... I don't understand it. That's why I 
say my evidence is no use. If you get up and tell them 
they've no business to be kissing, they'll retort that it was 
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all open and above-board, that I was present as often as 
not. . . . And it's true. I usei to come in late from the 
House, I used to come in at all hours when I was on Special 
Constable duty ; there they were, billing and cooing, and not 
in the least embarrassed by me. You’d have said they rather 
liked an audience.” 

The unhappy O’Rane was wincing at every sneer or word 
of disapproval. Two months before he would have turned 
it off with a laugh, as everyone else did, and protested tliat it 
was Sonia’s way and that we did not know Sonia. . . . But, 
if he could havu l.^cen induced to speak frankly, he would 
probably liave ognied with me that some of his wih^’s friends 
and a deal of his wife's behaviour were meretricious. 

" I’d better add my teslimoii}', while we’re about it,” I 
said. Tlic boy winced again, and i could sec him bracing 
himself. 

I told him how at his request I had called on Beresford to 
warn him against running his head any furtht?r into the trap 
wdiich was being laid tor him. I described his obvious 
anxiety to get rid ol me, the embarrassment of our meeting, 
wlion Mrs. O’Rane came in, her Jiglit-hearted assurance that 
I should be really shocked, or something of the kind, if I 
knew how often she Jiad visited Jier patient at such an hour. 
It was not ploasMiit work, but 1 spared O’Rane nothing that 
my memory retail u^d 

At the end George crumpled his notes into a baU and rose 
from the bed with a yawn of menial and physical exhaustion. 

" As I said. Tin not a lawyer,” ho observed. ” If Raney 
were bringing a petition, there’s a liundred-to-one chance in 
favour of his getting a decree ; I suppose there's a six-to-four 
chance on circumstantial evidence that you could bring 
the charge of misconduct home to Beresford.” He paused 
to frown in perplexity, unconscious that the word “miscon- 
duct ” had cut O’Ranc like a lash across the face. “ If it 
weren’t for last night,” he muttered. It's — almost in- 
comprelic nsible. Unless he came to make a clean breast of 
it, to tell Raney to divorce her and be damned. . . 

O’Rane stopped short in his cat-likti prowl and faced us. 

“ The only thing is to see Beresford,” he said. ” You'd 
better come with me. I can tell sometliing fron? his voice 
but of course I can't see him. Watch his mouth, don't look 
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at his eyes ; it's the mouth that gives a man away, when he's 
lying.” 

Tlie library was stale with cigar-smoke after our long vigil. 
Beresford was asleep, hut' the noise of our feet roused liiin, and 
he sat uj) blinking at O’Rane, who was a pace before the rest 
of us. 

" Why did you attack me last night ? " he demanded the 
moment that we were in sight. 

O’Raiie came to a standstill vdih his hands in liis pockets, 
swaying slightly iroiu heel to toe. 

We’ll go into th.it in a monumt, if you don’t mind,” was 
the answer. Wli<it was your motive in coming here ? ” 

I had Beresford uikUt vigilant scrutiny, and his surprise 
was real or uncommonly well assumed. 

'I'u S(‘e Sonia, ol course,” lie replied. ” I didn’t kiioVv you 
were at lionie. Do vou usually try to murder pi'ople who 
come to see her ^ ” he demanded with wCidv truculence. ” I 
know, ol course, that you neglect her and ill-treat her vour- 
seli.” 

O'Rane rocked coiiieinplativ^dy to and fro, nodding thought- 
fully to himsell. 

” When did yon last see my wife ? ” he aMced suddi‘nly. 

” 1 can’t tell yt)U.” 

You’ve goL to U‘11 me, Beresford.” 

I’m afraid I e.iii’t. 1 spent six WTcks in prison and I’ve 
liacl another lortnight geitiiig convalescent. It was some 
time before Ibal.” 

Vou have got to tell nu‘ the day, the hour and tlie place.” 

BcTeslofU lay back with his mouth obstinately shut. 

** Come along ! ” O’Rane cried. 

” 1 can't and 1 won't. It was some time shortly before I 
was arrested. If you want to find out any more, > ou can ask 
her.' 

I refreshed ray memory with a glance at my pocket-book. 

“ You were arrested on the third of May, you told me,” I 
said. ” Going back tliree weeks, 1 can dclinitely trace one 
occasion on which you met Mrs. O’Rane ” 

Beresford's p.ile face suddenly Hushed. 

” If you're going to drag in your foul-minded suspicions 
about that.” he cried, ” have the decency to wait till Sonia's 
here.'' 
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I told you that Mrs. 0*Rane was away/' I reminded him. 
Then I took O'Ranc by the arm. “ I want to have a word 
with you/’ 

I was too tired to labour upstair^ again, and wc could be 
by ourselves outside. There was a haze over the river, rising 
almost before my eyes, as the sun climbed higher. A suc- 
cession of young factory girls hurried along the Embankment 
on their way to work ; one or two early carts rumbled over 
the cobble-stones in the neighbouring streets, and a chain 
of three black barges glided noiselessly towards Westminster 
Bridge. All else was still. I caught sight of my dusty 
boots, the cigar-ash on my waistcoat and a pair of grimy 
hands — the whole desecrating the clean clarity of the summer 
morning. 

“ Well ? ” said O’Rane. 

I put my arm through his and walked towards the river. 

“ I'm prepared to bet that the la^l time Biresford saw your 
wih was when I spoiled their tete-d-tdc in his rooms," I said. 

He doesn’t know I’ve told you already and he’s in dread 
that I’m going to. Didn’t you feel that ? And it’s not that 
he’s afraid of you — I don’t think he's ])hysically afraid of 
anyone — ; he doesn’t w^mt you to know that site was foolish 
enough to come to his rooms at such an hour." 

O’Rane dis<'rigaged his arm and rested his elbows on the 
parapet and his chin on his hands. 

" This was three weeks — beh^re ? ’’ ho asked. , 

“ I don't believe he’s mot her since. I don't believe it 
was him." 

He shook his head slowly. 

“ I couldn’t see him, of course ; I’ve told you I didn’t get 
near enough to touch him, but I heard him going across the 
room and down the stairs on one leg. You aren’t in a mood 
then to weigh your suspicions very judicially ... I taxed 
Sonia with it. My God ! I can't go through it again, we 
were both of us out of our minds, I don't know what wc said 1 
But I assumed it was Beresford — I remember I kept on using 
his name. She never denied it. If it wasn't Beresford . . . ?" 

" Let's first of all establish whether it was Beresford," I 
suggested. 

He hesitated a moment longer and then pulled himself 
abruptly erect, took my arm and walked quicldy 'back to the 
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house. Bertrand and George, a pair of strangely disre- 
putable figures, were dozing •in arm-chairs ; Beresford had 
his eyes open and fixed on us the moment we were inside the 
room. • 

You wantctl to know a few minutes ago why I attacked 
you,*' began 0*Ranc. " I’m going to tell you, but I should 
like to ask one question first. Are you aware that my wife 
is no longer here ^ ’* 

“ So Stornaway told me — twice,", Beresford answered 
wearily. 

“ Do you know she’s — left me ? " 

" I’m not siiipnsc'd. I’m only surprised she ever came 
back. 1 don’t know why she ever married you." • 

O’Rane paiist'd to steady himself. 

“ I believed until recently that she had left me for you,” 
he went on. ” Now you can understand, peihaps, why I 
behaved as I did List night. I can’t (dfei any apology worth 
having.” 

As he stoppeil speaking, he hold out his hand almost 
timidly. Beresford stared at it conti‘mpLuously for a moment ; 
then his chei‘ks flushed, and he took it. 

" You r.ui imagine I don’t want this to go any further,” 
said O’Rane, in a m,itter-o(-fact voue. 

Beiesford pulh'd him close to the couch. 

" I — I don’t think T’m thoie yet,” he whispered. " Say 
it Jill over^ again, will you ? Sonia’s left you ? She used 
to say she was going to, but that was only to tease you.” 

O’Ranc’s lips weie quivering, and his voice tiembled. 

" I’m afff.iid it’s all giim eanu*st,” he said. 

" She’s left you ? O’Rane, she couldn’t ! She loved 
you so much ! I — I often thought you didn’t treat her 
properly, you wen* fiightfully unsympathetic somdimes, but 
there was nothing you could do to force her to this I ” 

Bertrand roused himself to contiol the excitement of 
Beresford's voice, which was i/i ginning to react on O’Rane. 

" Deal with realities, young man, he grunted. " The facts 
are as stated.” 

Beresford di'-ie^arded him and turned to O’Rane. 

" But wnere is she ? ’’ 

“ We don’t know.” 

" You don't know who she’s with ? ” His face became 
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suddenly more liopefuL " You've no prooj that she's 
with anyone ? She went aw;iy once before, remember." 

A smothered sigh broke from O'Rpne. 

“ I think I may say positively that she's with someone. 
She’s not merely staying with friends. I’m afraid I thought 
it was you and I must beg you to forgive me." 

He tried to smile and again held out Jiis hand. 

" You needn't have thought it was me, 0’R«inc," said 
Beresford quietly. 

" No. But I only heard a lame man hopping a\N'ay on one 
leg. And I was seeing red." 

But you could both of you tnist me ! If thcre'd been 
a moment’s danger. I'd nev.ir have seen Sonia again. I'm 
not the only lame man in London. You might have picked 
on Grayle before me, if she hadn't hated him so much." 

O’Ranc covered his eyes with his hand. 

" I thought of you both,” he said. " When I heard the 
man going short on one leg, I felt certain tliat it must be 
one of you . . . It's extraordinary how quickly you tliink 
at a time like that. I remember wondering wlietlier I should 
be equed to tackling Grayle, if it were him. . . . Then I knew 
it couldn’t be, because he’d insulted Sonia in .some lestaurant, 
and they’d had a row. Besides, he was in France iit the 
time. And so I decitled that it must be yon. I’m sorry. 
You couldn’t expect me to behave quite- -dispassionately, 
could you I'm only glad it has bt;en clearc.l up. I'm 
afraid you'll have to stay with me again till we’ve patched up 
last night's damage. You can understand tljat lor Stuiia’s 
sake tins mustn't be talked about. Wiaii ptople want 
to know where she is, I — I usually say she’s staying away 
and I — don't — quite know — when she’s coming back ..." 


v 

At the end of August I contrived a holiday for myself on 
the north coast of Cornwall, wliere Lady Pentyre had been 
good enough to offer me a house. Yolande and her husband 
accompanied me, and on a passing impulse I pressed O’Rane 
to join us. We could have given him society aad some kind 
of mental distraction, but the House was still sitting, when I 
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left London, and he made this an excuse for declining. In 
his place George came for a^veck, to be followed by several 
of Yolande's colleagues ^nd friends, whom she invited — I am 
fairly sure — h'ss for themselves than for the chance of giving 
an inex])ensivc holiday to some exceedingly tired \vom(*n. 

It w«is a fortnight of pure enchantment. We rose at eight 
and walked over hot, spongy turf to the preeijutous cliff-path 
which led -us to our favourite bathing-place in our chosen 
bay. We bobbed and basked in a <^ea of liquid sapphire 
under a blazing sun and only left the water when hunger drove 
us home. Through long, hap]>y mornings all four of us 
scrambled like children over the rocks, in and out of un- 
expected j)ools, sli])ping on treacherous ])unches of .Seaweed 
and cutting our feet on the cones of a mollusc’s slu“lL We 
wer(i always so wet and un])res(intable lunclieon-timc that 
there was ladhing fur it but to bathe again and put on dry 
clothes, whit'll made us late and ravenous, so that we gorged 
ours(']ve.s on dishes which were becoming unprocurable in 
London and tlien lay sleeping rcplecely or glancing at tJie 
papers until it was time for another walk among the gorsc and 
lit‘>atlier, a last descent to the foreshore where tlu' Atlantic lay 
drowsy uiich'r the stdting sun, creaming and lapping the black 
and dun roc ks. 

The pa[)ej s, when we mustered energy to read them, brought 
us better lu'ws each day. Pressing nortJi and west, the Itadian 
and Russi.fii armies were taking their revenge for the damag- 
ing thrust which each had l.itcly sustained, and Aiistria- 
lliingary, ^stjueezed siinultaneously on two sides, liad to 
adopt the unwelcome and desperate ('xpedient of handing 
over the ensttun troops to Gorman command. I'hc pre- 
carious hold on Salonica was slrengtJieiu'd by the safe landing 
of reinforcements, and, before wo h‘lt in September, Roumania 
had thrown in Jier lot witli the Allies. 

Even London, where for two years the soldiers on leave 
from any fnmt had found individual self-depression and 
national self-depreeiatiou nourishing most luxuriantly, became 
infected with brief optimism. In September a report from 
General Headquarters announced that an infantry advance 
had been assisted by a myslcrious new mechanism tJiat rolled 
its uncouth, way imperviously through the rain of bullets an 
shrapnel which poured on to its armoured sides, some land 
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battleship which dropped unconcernedly into craters and 
climbed as unconcernedly ovet fortifications and chance 
debris of houses, an invcnliuii — the first of British initiative 
in the war — tliat bestrode enumy trenches and spattered a 
liail of deatli on eithe-r li.ind, a good-humoured steel giant 
that convulsed the troops until they held their sid(‘S and for- 
got to advance, a soinctliing. in line, that the English soldier 
with his genius for happy and meaningless nicknames decided 
to call a “ tdiik.” • 

Olii Bertrand, who had a jneteiilious theory to explain each 
new sot of facts, enunciated a new art of war with tlie text : 
" Maciiiiu s rersn^ Men ; tlie rifieinan to tlie sav'age with a 
s]>ear in his hand wns the me.cliine-giin to t!u‘ ritleman — 
or thc<;ank b.) the in lehiin -gnn. War had bi tai re\'ohiti(mized, 
and rnir old culcuLili'iiis a rlh ctives ,ind loss»\s must go by the 
board. 

The mood of optimism j^a^sed as quickly as it liad come. 
Hardly had w(‘ linislied triumpliing over (hainan machine- 
guns with our tanks, r*vercoining the Zeppelin menace with 
our anti-aircraft guiis — tliere was smart sport in (October, 
amounting ahivjst to a battue- -when the autumn campaign 
ended, and we settled down to i:<jiiul tli(‘ cost and prepare 
for a third winter. The figures of our losse-* made the Somrnc 
a Pyrrhic victory, and there was troubled wonder where the 
new drafts were to be found. Ireland, whicli had been 
left in suspect and timid neglet t — like a dog which has snapped 
once and may snap age. in, but is quiet fe/r tlie moment — 
became once more a public inteiesl as a candidate for con- 
scriTition. And ships were mysteriously scarce. And food 
prices were exorbitriiil. And the (Government was tired, 
lethargic, void ol initiative. . . . 

" Thank God ! my duty «as a citizen is done, when I’ve paid 
my taxes ! ” Bertrand Oakleigh exclaimed one night at the 
House. " I'm glad I’m not a farmer. I’m glad I'm not mixed 
up with industry. I should be unpatriotic if I didn’t double 
my output of fijodstuffs and unpatriotic if I kept one potential 
piece of cannon-fodder to grow ’em ; I’m a pro-German if I 
manufacture for export to keep up the foreign exchanges — 
Victory versus Trade ! — and Lord knows what I am if I 
don’t cheerfully pay taxes on a business I’ve had to.close down. 
If I lose money, nobody sympathizes ; if I make any, Tm 
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called a profiteer, and some^ine takes it away from me. . . . 
Curious how a phrase or an abusive nickname dispenses 
the people of this countTy from using such wits as a niggardly 
Providence has given them ! You’ve only to whisper some- 
thing about a ‘ hidden hand ' and a crowded meeting of 
City m<?n will sit and hypnotize themselves into tliinking that 
there’s an active scr\'ict‘ of secret agents — witJi poor Haldane 
as Director Gener.il— quietly pon(‘tra^ing our social life and 
paralyzing our efforts in the war. Hidden hand ! PacifivSt 
— they can’t even throw tlieir absuidities into decent English ! 
Profiteer ! We're so astonishingly petty as a nation I I 
wonder if the same tiling’s being n‘])roduced in ail other 
countries — the old ' Nous soymiies irahis ’ nonsensg. . . . 
They’re all g(j\xTnineins of old men, too— and they’re' tired — 
and no one outside knows whrit they've had to go through — 
and everybody’s nerves are snapj)ing. I’m sometimes sur- 
prised that these fiEows lasted so long, but I lliink their days 
are nuinbt'red. If you tinow your mind back, ytai’ll remember 
a phase wIk'ii As<|nith’s worst political enemic's said he was 
indispensable, llie onl}’ Prime Minister, the one man who could 
hold the Government and the country togellier. You don’t 
hear that now ; we'\*t‘ outgrown that phase. Xt)w people 
are openly saying that he’s not master in his own house, that 
we shall never win the war so long as he’s in the saddle, that 
they’ll tiiry liim out tlie moment they can find someone to 
put in his place. . . . Lloyd George would be in i)()Wer to-day, 
if his friends in Fleet Street could be sure that he wouldn’t 
hanky-paifivy with the Army. . . . To read the p<ipers, you’d 
think it was the cumulative effect of reverses like Gallipoli 
and Mesopotamia ; the shortage of food, and the fact that 
we’Ve (lone nothing to increase our Jiomc production, and our 
failure to grapple with submarines. It’s di.eper and blinder 
than that. . . . It’s because the Government hasn't won the 
war that it will fall ; and any new Prime Minister will fall in 
exactly the same way, unless he can win it. Results ! results I 
That mountebank Grayle is quite right ; he n^presents average, 
unthinking, third-rate, violent opinion, and that opinion’s 
becoming articulate. As I’ve told you before, I don’t think a 
change will^do any good, because wc set ourselves too big a 
task, we started on too high a moral plane. I suppose I 
sboidd be called a ' pacifist * if I suggested that that phase 

6t 
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was (i\'er and tliat we’d better irijpdcrate our tone before we’re 
compelled to.” 

The partioiilar non-party War Committee headed by 
Graylo was wakini^ to activity after its suspended animation 
diiriiiir tlie summer campaii^m. In liis pajaT, in conversation 
at tlie Club and still mon- in the Smokiiii^" Room of the House 
he was calliiii: for more vigour in adniinistraticai. . . . The 
House of ComriViUS pqsition \\:is curious, he informed me; 
if he could be sure of a cei tain number of votes-- -lie would 
not troiibh' me with the figun\s- we could have a Ministry 
after our own heait. There followed an interval of j^erhaps 
five mimi(<s, in wtiirdi f billowed him to do all the talking. 
Tlie Ihiioni-t imnibeis of the Coalition w'rie sick and tiled 
oi this ’. lernal ” Wait and S( e ” ; thei(* would be a secession 
the moment that .l belli r altcTiial ive (iovernment laid bi'on 
sketched (ful : y<»u had mily to call a Unioni>t party meeting 
and ])iit it l<’> ’em straight. But you didn't w’ant to take an 
uniieer^sai v tos y you craddn't afford to supply pow'din* and 
shot to rags like the Daily A’ctcs wliich wvre always talking 
about an intiigue and s.iving that no G(;vernm(;nt could 
exi.^'t with the (icrman-? in front a.nd back-stab! )ers Ix'hiiul. . . . 

” Xothiiig's setth d yet,” h<‘ told iru* alter corisideiing 
academically tlie (^flic es for whicli wt w(Te l*oth filtc'd. ” But, 
yem knce.v the constitutional tlieoi^' : you’re iiot justified in 
upsetting a Government unh ss Vfui’re ])repare'^[ to go to 
Buckingham Palace and lalo; on tli(‘ job oi foiming a new 
Administration. Excuse me ! I WMut to liave a word W’ith 
Oakleiglj.” • 

Tlie lollowiiig day I ask<‘d Bijrtrand under wliat guise the 
devil had appeared to Jiim, but lie had tividenlly been l(‘ss 
patient. 

” Grayh- w’ent away with a flea in his ear,” he grunted. 
” He's Ix'.jn worrying me so long that I had to stop it once and 
lor all. God knows, I don't care about this Ministry ; I 
shouldn’t have much faith in any Ministry -formed out of the 
present House — the best talent's alrc^ady on the Tjcasury 
P'Onch — and I don’t believe* in bringing in your supermen 
freun outside — tlie House of Comnifuis can’t be learned in a 
niglit, and even a Governmimt department needs study* 
Wliat 1 object to in Grayle is liis picking on me as one of his 
fifty or sixty new allies ; you can picture him buzzing round 
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with his fellow-conspirators — ' Shall we try Oakleigh and 
Stornaway ? They're solid, Moderate, old members — highly 
respected. They don’t tadd anything to the common stock, 
of course, but they carry more weight than the, men who 
are always talking and playing an active part. \Vc might 
try them, their names would look well on the prospectus 
— inspire confidence, you know.’ ” He chuckled maliciously. 
" I suppose T'm getting very old, but T can’t stand young 
men’s conceit in the way T once did. Hravle’s like a boy just 
down fnun Oxford, doing everything for the first time and 
imagining tliat no one’s ever done it before. Does h(^ really 
think tliis is the first political intrigue in history ? I recom- 
mend('cl him a conrst^ of Disra(‘li’s novels— to iinj'»rove his 
technique, (mod Chxl ! I was plaving tliis game of ch^tach- 
ing wobblers aiul handing out offices that were not in my 
gift and mo])ilizing llie solid, moderate, highly respected old 
members nnrl(‘.r (rhuhtonc ! T toiled and sciicmed to keep 
the Lib(‘ral Part\' out of K()seb<Ty’s hands ; I was making 
new parties and ingcon-lioling possible ('abinets all tlirough 
the M<')rle.v--Karconrt days ; T was intriguing to ke,ep C.-B. 
in (aunrnand when tiie Uberal Leaguers intrigued to kick him 
into thi‘ Lords. Tw becai through it all ; and ])e hanged if 
T didn’t do it bettei tlian (oaylti ! ” 

Perhaps my manner was too sympathetic. Certainly I 
was not to ('Scape so easily as Bertrand had dime, for Grayle 
met iTK? l(?Adng tli(' Mouse and offen'd t(^ drop me on his way 
home, J acce])ie(l I)e(^'luse I was iiominallv amicable with him, 
because I Ui<l not want a wet walk to my hotel and bcv'ause 
I could not deci'iitly refuse. Me talked persuasively the 
whole, way h(jme and was obviously chagrined when I did 
not invite him into iu\’ nionis. He rang me up at breakfast 
next day and tried to sc'curc^ my prestmec' at lunclu^on ; once 
at my office in St. James' Sirc'ct, once in my department, 
and once again, when I was tranquilly dining with the Mait- 
lands, 1 was called to the telephone witli an apologetic but 
urgent requtist that I would arrange a time when Grayle 
could have five minutes’ conversation with me. 

My position was simple and clear. I would be lu'ither 
bribed nor bullied into any kind of office, 1 would give no 
blank cheque for the future to Grayle or anyone else, but 
I should no doubt be found voting with him against tlie Govern- 
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ment — or with the Government against him — as I had done 
in the past, judging every division on its merits. A note 
on my dressing-table informed me triat Colonel Grayle^had 
telephoned from the House at eleven. ... I picked up my 
hat. buttoned nyy coat again and turned m3'’ steps towards 
Milford Square ; a far more patient man might be excused 
for thinking that Gra3ic was making a nuisance of himself. 

The servant who opened the door informed me that Colonel 
Gravle was out. ^ 

" ril wait/’ I said- " I’ve got to see liirn.” 

“ But he’s out of tow’n, sir. lie didn’t sa\' where lie was 
going or when he’d be back. He veiy often goes awaA' like tliat." 

The lb an was sleek of appearance and glib of speech, well- 
experionced, T tJioiiglit, in shutting tlu^ door to people whom 
his master did not wish to see. But I did not fall within that 
categoiy, and Grayle liad plagued me sufficiently to jiistifv' 
reprisals. 

AV’hen difl he go away ? I asked. 

Before cliniKT, sir." 

Ah, then h(3 must have changed liis plans," I said. He 
telephoned to nu' from the House lialf au hour ago ; he's been 
trt'ing to g(>t hold of in<3 all day, but tJiis is the first oppor- 
tiinit\^ I’ve held. Js Mr. Banncrman in ? If so, I’ll talk to 
him till Colonel Gravle comes in." 

'' Mr. Bannerman has moved into rooms of Jiis own," the 
servant told me, yielding groiuKl r<*hictant]\o • 

I walked into firayh^'s smoking-room and left the man to 
warn him tliat I was in effective occupation and tli,at he must 
yield to tli(‘ in(3vita])le and come down to see me, if he were 
alrcad\^ at home, or submit to a h;w minutes of my company 
when he returned. A moment later I saw that lie could not 
yet have come back from the House, as a j)ilc of letters awaited 
him on the table and the whiskv” and soda set out for his re- 
freshment were untoucljcd. " A model servant," I said to 
myself, “ to liave (3 very thing ready when 3^011 do not expect 
your master home." I mixed nyself a drink and was pre- 
paring to light a cigar when I found that I was without 
matches. On going into the hall, I found my sleek, glib friend 
mounting guard, as though he expected me to slip out with 
m3' pockets full of silver. • 

He produced a box of matches from his pocket and struck 
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one for me. As I began to light my cigar, a taxi drove into 
the square and drew up opposite the house. 

" What name shall I tell Colonel Grayle ? ” asked the ser- 
vant, as he held open tfte smoking-room door for me. 

Before I had time to answer, I heatd a latch-key grating 
in the lock ; the servant moved forward and sto})ped irreso- 
lutely ; then the door opened to admit Mrs. O’Raiie. Our 
eyes met for a moment, and for the first time since I had known 
her I saw Iut out of countenance. In anotlier moment it 
was all over, foi I had backed into tlie smoking-ioom and 
piislu'd the door closi d. I heard lier clear, rather high voice 
asking wluther Colmu*! Grayle was home yet. The servant 
muriniired something in reply, and I caught the sound of 
his footsteps glowing fainter along the flagged passage. 
Mrs. O’Kane turned tlie handle and c.ime in to me, onCe more 
solf-posscsseel and in contiol of hei'-elf ; there was neither 
einbari asorneni nor defiane'e in her manner ; she greeted me 
as she had once Ixdore greeted me, wlien I first me*t her at 

The SanctiMiy.” 

1 hope you've not bevn waiting long," she' said. “ \’in- 
cent’s usually lienno by tliis time. TluTe’s n(»t an all-night 
sitting e)r anything, istheie* ? ” 

“ Ne)l so far as 1 know'.” I aiisw'eTed. Mis. O’Kane, I 
don’t think TJl stay anv longer.” 

Sin' loeiked at my newiy-Jighte d cigar and untouched whisky 
and sofla.^ 

” It's just as ye)U like*,” she said. ” It se'enns a pity lo run 
away without se;eing him, though. I presume you cainc to 
see him Ind neit me* ? ” 

" I came to see him. I didn’t know 3'on wen* here.” 

" Blit I’ve been he*ic the wJiole time. Didn’t von know 
that ? ” 

We didn't.” 

" But where else was I likely to be ? ” 

“ Your husband never suspected that Grayle had any hand 
in it. I fancy you and Grayle did your best not to enlighten 
him. You let him think it was anotlu'r man, and Grayle 
gave an alibi. I suppose it was all right ; I’m not versed in 
the ethics of the thing.” 

I made a step towc.rds the door, but Mrs. O'Rane was in 
my way. 
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“ Yes, I don’t know why Vincent said that,” she observed 
reflectively. Unless he thouflit that nol)od3r was ever 
going to know. . . . But I’m not quite so abandoned as that. 
I warned you all, I told you my okUhinrried life was over; 
and I was free to start another. As for not eniii^litoniiig aii^^- 
bod^', it’s not nw business to correct all [hk. mistakes people 
choose to make. . . . Now that 3'ou’ve been here, 3 011 can 
report evervtliing you’ve seen. I'm not lialiuj, anvlliing, and 
\^ou can say I’m nut ashamed of what Tve done, ami I’m quite 
prepared Inr all the \V(/rld to know. He caii di voice me as 
soon as he likes.” 

The discuh^ion did not make me want to Slav au’v' lojiger in 
the iiuuse, and I liad to ask hc*r to let me {)a^-. 

” You Can tell him tliat,” slat adtled carele.-siv. 

‘'1 don’t know that he ( ontiajipi ib > uivoKing \’ou,” I 
said. ” He’s never mentioned the siibje, t. ' 

"But lie'll have to. H<* can’t . >> on biing nominally 
married to im?, wlien I'm — widl. . . . 

“ Ate you sun- \a.»u don’t mean that 3 our i;\\n [ vysition will 
be a shade los^ discreditable when Urayle inajius yon ? ” 1 
asked. ” Frankly, you li«iv< n’t been ihinJjng ol your hus- 
band \ el V much, have you ? ’ 

Sli'‘ sigh.al impatientlv. 

" You will ke(‘p on speaking of him as my liusbaiul.” 

“ He is.” 

Until lie divi^rces me.” 

Unless he divorces you,” I suL.'>tituted. 
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" O knights rin I lords, it st < ins but Hi tic* skill 
'I'o talk of \v. 11 -known things pn^t now and doad. 

“ ( «Ofl w(jt 1 oi to s.iv. 1 havi* doiK» dl. 

And pray yc n all v^‘lK'^s lu-artily ! 

Iks lusi' von run>t b - in^dU, sue 1) lords : still 

“ last* n, siippo*..* vour li»uo w<‘iv ooun* to dio, 

And V on w. VC «piitt- aloiii* anti v« rv wt*ak ; 

W-a lanl a-tUinu:. wink* vory ini.uhtdy 

" Tli<‘ wind was ruinin-; up tlu' narrow sir*. ak 
( )f rivtT thron'd' vont btoul liiuN ruunm*.; woll ; 
buj>])osi' a hush slumld lonn*, thou s<mi»* ono spoak : 

“ ‘ 0(10 ot tlu’st' cltiths is lit'avm. aiul orn* is lull. 

Now rlioos'* <>no rloth tor ovor . wliu'h (hoy bv, 

I wall not lo’l von, v<*n must .sonivhow tt’ll 

“ ‘ ()l your own stri JiLp^i^ ''•‘id ini;,^hliius-. ; litTv, svv ' ' 

“ Aiftr a shivt*riin; liall-hour you saiti : 

‘ (lod hol|^ ! li'MVt n’-: roloui . Ihv bliiv ; ' and hi* saiti, ‘ lb II.’ 
I't-rhaps ytni wouM Tt»ll upon xiuir bt'd, 

“ And erv to all };oeul nn u (lint lovoil von wvll, 

‘ Ah, C'hiist ! . . . li only I had known, known, known. . . .* 

Wii LJ \M Morkis ; “ Thu IXiuncu ol tHn'iiuvuru*' 


W HEN I first met Sir Aylmer Lancinp:, I was a very 
young and very imjieciinioiis niernher of the 
Diplomatic Service ; lie was in early middle life and a 
millionaire many times over. It was a time of mental 
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green-sickness with me, when I liad an undergraduate’s mor- 
bid craving for ideas, something of an undergraduate’s con- 
tempt, too, for those to wliom rdeas made no appeal. In 
describing Sir Aylmer as a man without ideas, I am saying 
something which he would have ciKfc)rsed and interpreted 
to mean lar more than I intended. He had no ideas outside 
his business, though within it he shewed a deliberate, dogged 
objectiyit}^ the sublimation of common sense, which was 
staggering and irrf'sistiblc as a battering-ram. I have inCt 
no one with whom the es,sential was so invariably the obvious. 
One day, when we wore crossing together to Annuica, I asked 
him what were tJio qualities wiiich ni.idc most for success in 
any career. He answered, for all the world like tlic tritest 
of stage piillionaires, “ Always know what you want and go 
for it ; alwa\^s be quite clear abc>ut what’s going on in your 
own mind." 

Lancing hdt an estate of over twenty millions ; I had made 
before* the war about two hundred tlionsand pounds ; despite 
the clilt(trence, I boldly affirm that tlie first intellectual quality 
for success is a.n ability to know wliat is going on in other 
people’s minds. Jierlrand Oakleigh has the quality in a high 
degree. 1 made fun of him, indeed, over many years because 
he was so oracular. At his iKiU'^e in Jhinces Gard(*ns, in the 
Smoking ]\’oom and at the Club Ik* would sit I'/oking up at the 
ceiling with a long Id.ick cigar jutting defiantly from under 
his hea\y walrus iiioustach(*, alway.s a JittJi* mortj profound 
and unliurii<?d ihan the re.-^t of us, always armed with l general 
principle, always R‘ady with a philos(»piiic theory, some- 
times paradoxical and usually j)rel(‘ntious. But, when he 
dropped wdiat (k-orge once called liis " snefTS and graces," 
forgot to ])c prejudiced or pontifical, lie was shrewdly intelli- 
gent. Had he been ]r‘ss indolent, less fond ol gossip, less 
detached and content to be the amused spectator, he could 
have made a consideralde political jHisition for himself, for 
he had a rare faculty of hearing innumerable opinions on the 
same subject, melting them down, so to say, and producing 
a propliecy. But, as lie grew older, hi) would not take the 
trouble to think ior liimseif, or to ascertain wdiat others were 
thinking. 

I went to him for advice on the results of my visit to Grayle’s 
house in Milford Square. 
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" Well, I take it that the one person we’re interested in is 
David, he said, by way of giving me a lead. 

The remaik was charactcrtstic of his love for O’Ranc, but 
I am afraid it was al^^o indicative of his gcncial aversion from 
women and of Jiis dislike for Mrs. O’Raiic in particular, a 
dislike which dated back to a time long anterior to her mar- 
riage. I wws weakly read}’ to go farther and interest myself 
in her, too, if only on account of lier youth and an obstinate 
belief that youtli has a good title to happiness. 

" Well, we’re looking for the hest*solution.” I suggested, 
" not meting out justic t*. Giayle and Mrs. O’Rane are waiting 
for O’Rane to file a j)etitic/n. That was h«T nn'ssage. Now, 
O’Rane’s never said wliether ht‘’]J divon'c h(‘r or not ; prob- 
cably lie hasn’t mach* up his mind, and certainly I don’t know 
his views on divorc<*. .Sht-’s in an impossible pc'hition — 
socially- as long »is she lives with Grayle without marrying 
him ; and Grayle’s position will hv veiy uncomfortable as 
soon as the stoiy gets about. It’s I'nough to spoil his 
political career ; wlieieas he’ll live it down, if then’s a con- 
ventional divoict' «\iul he lies quht for a few months. If 
O’Rano wants to take his icvenge, lu‘ need only nduse to 
set her fiee.” 

He’s not looking for nwange,” saiil Ihitiand ora^^ularty. 

Then you’d say -ain one w<nild sax-- that the kindest 
and most gencions thing ho couhl do w^iuld be to divorce 
her. I’m onlv unceitaiii becansi 1 know’ something of Grayle ; 
I presume lie’ll many her, but, wJien the lioneymoon period’s 
over, he’ll in.ikt' her supremely unhappy. Pei haps that’s 
no moie»than sho deseives. but, if O’Kane thouj^ht she’d be 
unhappy by marrying Grayle, conceivably he might exercise 
his power to prevent it.” 

“Conceivably lie might,” Beitiand assented drily. 

“ Well, tliosc are the alternatives- -to divorce or not to 
divorce. I’m amazed to find Iuav wvll the secret’s been kept, 
but it can’t be kepi indoiinitely. It happened to be mo last 
night, but Tom, Dick or Harry might just as well have made 
the discovciy. Any day now you may have a nauseating 
scandal. We none of us w^aiit that, and O’Rane does nothing 
to stop it.” 

For a moment Bertrand dropped his omniscient manner and 
shrugged* his shoulders with slow helplessness. 
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" What do you suggest he can do ? ” lie asked. 

Have the minor scandal of^a divorce — I regard^ that as 
less bad than the common knowledge that she’s been living 
for weeks, months, 3 'ears with a man olio's not her liiisband — 
get it over quiekh^ and give pa^ple a chance of forgetting it. 
If lie won't do th«it, h^t him see if lie's got any power to keep 
tliein from living together. 1 don’t tliink he has. Grayle 
has sufiicicnt moiiev, his posit itai’s not big enough to make 

liim susceptible to blackmnil ” 

“ You may take it that David’s got no power,” Bertrand 
interrupted. 

“ Well, it’s your turn,” I said a little impaliintly. 

Beni and strob'd his mousi.iehe and clor^i'd Jiis eyes 
sleejuh'.' 

ri> answer your ([U('Sti<>n. You knov/ who she’s 

living witli and c.in till l)a\'i<l or lua, aS“-yon — like. 
It won’t make a penn\'Worth of dirha’enee,” Iu‘ added clieer- 
fiilly. “ You see, there’s one thing \’()irn‘ hMVing out, 
StoriuuvMV, the •mlv thing tlidt niatb'i’s. David wants her 
back. 1 could see tlial on tJie d jv itsrlf, when he'd caught 
them, wIk'U she decain[)ed. . . . Notljing on e.ulli will make 
him (liv'orce lier — for pmely sellidi reasons, it you like ; he 
can’t and won't let Jier go. ibit 1 dwii’t know that 3'ou’ll 
do much good bv’ putting a pistol of that isind at lier head. 
I've known that 3'onng woman on and oli lor about ten ^-ears. 
1 don’t ^•■e her knoc'king at llie <h>or and >a}'ing, ‘ Oli, b\' the 
way, as I can’t live witli the m,jii I want to, I ve come back.* 
Your geiK-ral wh.at to do 1 can’t answer. At least, 

we can only go (jii wailing ” » 

" And }jra 3 'ing tiiat otin r ]>(*o}>le won't fintl out ? " I asked. 
” Tlit\' wjJi, I’m alraid. Well, Soiii.i's iitteil}' reekless, 
I gather ; she d(jesii’t care who knows, (ira^dc wouldn't 
have cared in tlce old days. When he was living with her 
pred(;cessor — 3 ^ou know, the wife ot tlie man in tlie Brazilian 
Legation ;--Grayle’s so untidy in liis amours; they always 
overlap “-it was c<jijim(in juopi'rLy, they went almost every- 
where togctb'T, she took the head of his taide. Since those 
happy, careless limes (irayle has discovered political ambi- 
tions. Lroni tlie fact that not more tJian a liandful of people 
know, f judge that Grayle wants to keep the thing quiet ; 
I’m prepared to bet that Grayle would like best of ^1 to be 
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free of the whole tangle and, if he can't do that, he'd like the 
divorce to conic on as quickly as possible. There's another 
thing you've left out. Do^you suppose Graylc had con- 
templated a scandal, a (Jivorcc, the necessity of marrying the 
woman ? " 

“ I don’t suppose anyone in his position sits down and 
thinks it out in cold lilood," I said. 

Bertrand ojxtumI liis le-ft eye and looked at me with a 
malirioiis smile ; tluii closed it iuid opened the right. 

“ Some do, some don’t," he answered. " That’s been my 
experien(*e. 1 don’t much mind your healthy incontinent 
animal, but I hate your continent calculating man— the 
creatiiu' who la.gulales his p*assions by his ft'ars. He's 
artilicial, (o start with, and lie’s dangtuoiis. Now, bsit here 
like the sailor's parrot, (iiaylc is becoming the calculating 
animal, Giayle for the lust lime in his life feels tJuit he has 
a reputation to lose, Grayle is combining disreputable tastes 
with a decorous ('xtcTior." 

Bertrand pansial to chuckle cvnicallv. 

" Well ? - 1 said. 

*' Well ? Ewaybod}" seems to lt‘av'e out one tiling in his 
calculations, and (iravlo was no exception. I put it to you 
a moiiieul ago that lu! never c.ontiTnplated the position he’s 
in now ; 1 sugg).‘st that Grayle saw a very beautiful young 
woman and decided, tis you’d exjn'ct of him, that slie was 
fair i)n'y. He studied her carefully. She wasn't to be 
bought, liecause throughout lier life slie’s been receiving 
everything and giving nothing in return ; she wasn’t to be 
drugged,. because her head’s .strong and her nature’s cold; 
she wasn’t to be cajoled — Bereshml was doing the chivalrous 
devotion business, aiul she treated him like a tame cat, wJiich 
is what lie was ; Grayle discovered that the only thing to 
do was to bully lier. He went away, neglected her, snubbed 
her when they met — enough to mortify her without oven 
suggesting lie cared enough to try and hurt iier — shewed 
her quite plainly that he could get on witliout her. Down 
slie came witli a run and bt*gan to make advances to iiiin. 
He was too busy to waste time on her. She was j^iquod, she 
began to throw herself at him, until at last he got her into 
his power. ... 1 don't know who made her tliink she’d any 
cause to* be jealous of Miss Merryon ; it may have been 
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Grayle, she may liavc evolved it for herself to excuse her 
leaving her hnsba d ; certainly she lashed herself into think- 
ing it was all true, and that was Grayle’s opportunity. But, 
once more, he never thought of anytlfing more than a passing 
intrigue, which would have been easy enough with the 
husband away three months .\i .» time. Unfortunately the 
husband turned up uiiexp'-ctediy just as the intrigue began, 
and that lifted everything on to a much higher plane. Grayle 
cut and ran like a boy ceiyiit robbing an orchard — to be 
followed a couple of liOiiis l.iter by tJie woman/' Once off 
the subject of O' Ran \ f uaU iid was enjoying himself 
prodigiously. “ I wu ihl li.iye given soinetliing to see his 
face \/hcn she arrive 1. Now, in my experience, ‘there are 
miglity few crimes and cruel* it's tliat the female wui't commit 
to protect the male — tlie mjle she’s inttu'csled in — ; slie’ll 
lie and thi<)VvJ — <uul we've probably both of us seen her fixing 
the blame on the wrong man, letting him bii cited as co- 
respond'. -nt to save her lover. Well, Berosford was sacrificed 
to protect Gniyle ; Griiylc liiinsclf, who’d stayed btiliind in 
Eiigiaiid to cjrr ' out the inlrigue, used the excuse of his 
mis:>ion to the hront to cover his tracks. For two months 
and more he’s contrived to kr(‘p the thing secret. Do you 
imagine he isn’t le.idy — liowevtT much infatuated about her 
he may be or may hav'(j been — to get rid of lier and start again 
unembarrassefl ? When we talk about lifelong devotion, we 
none of us expect to be taken at our word.” 

Bertrand opened liib eyes to look at me, and I saw that he 
was shaken witli noistdess chuckles of malice. I could not 
share in his merriment. 

” I don’t See liow this heljis,*' I said. “ She wants a divorce, 
he wants to get rid of her, and O’l^anc — she wonH come back 
to him, and, if slie did, I can’t conceive of his taking her 
back.” 

” Then you don't know David, and you've not had much 
experience of young iiutn in his state of mind,” answered 
Bertrand with assurance. ” In the meantime you can do 
nothing, and you'd better wait till the story begins to get 
round London. It may be weeks or it may be months, but 
that little scandal is not going to lie hid for ever.” 

In spite of Bertrand there was one thing that I could do, 
and I did it when next I met O'Rane. It was intolferable, to 
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my way of thinking, that he should be allowed to meet Grayle 
in Ignorance of the blow which Grayle had dealt him. To 
do fee fellow justice, I had n?vcr seen him seeking O’Rane's 
company, either before tor after, but I could not stomach 
the idea that 0*Rane might unsuspectingly join him at 
dinner, or even bid him good-night. I broke the news on 
my autumn visit to Melton. As soon as I approached the 
subject, O'Ranc's face grew rigid ; when I had finished, he 
said, **' Oh, that was it ? I sec. Thank^ou.** 

Our brief meeting took place in October, and I do not 
know wliethcT O’Rane came more than once to London until 
the Christinas liolidays. I did not see him, certainly, and 
I have never heard whether he ran across Gra\’h*. About a 
week after our meefing, I happened to be dining w*ith the 
Maitlands and once more found Grayle among my fellow- 
guests. Until that monuint I had not tried to think what 
line of conduct I should follow on meeting liim ; I do not 
yet know what is the conventional course. When Lady 
Maitland wont to the drawing-room, liowcvcr, and he moved 
unconceniedly into the chair next mine, I Jiad no difficulty 
in arriving at a decision. Cirayle was iniddle-agi'd, rich, of 
unimpaired physique ; he had tasted most kinds of enjoy- 
ment, his life had been brutishly happy and l^rutally success- 
ful ; this last intrigue meant as little to him as a kiss 
snatched from an imreluctaiit dairymaid. It meant more 
to O'Rnne. 

I wave(\ away the decanter which Maurice ^laitland was 
pressing upon me and Jtsked if lie would make my apologies 
to his wi^e and allow me to slip away unobserved to finish 
some work which I had been compelled to take home. A 
day or two later I entered the House as Grayle was caving 
it. He turned back and requested tlie tavour of three 
minutes* conversation with me. 

“ I just want to understand,** he began witli an outward 
show of reason and an underlying menace. I knew you 
knew, of course, but 1 didn’t suspect you of so much melo- 
drama. Am I to take it that you don’t want to meet me ? ’* 

I am afraid that the threatening high voice left me 
undaunted. 

“ Grayle,” 1 said, 5 ^ou must admit you've been a pitiful, 
heartless *cad over this.” 
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You don't want to meet me ? " he repeated, " I oily 
want to be sure of my ground." 

" You remembered, of courst, that O’Ranc was blinc? " 
I \v(‘rit on. ^ 

lie dropped the menace and assumed an expression of 
mild })er])lexity. 

" I’m afraid I don’t follow where you come in in all :his," 
lie said, niiuiing his fingers through his luxuriant flaxer hair. 
" I’m ({uite ready to mert O'Rane heie or - -elsewliere. If 
he to plead blindness as an excus(‘, hv can." 

" And yr.u will only ])lead it as an opportunity,” I said. 

Frankly, Grayle, I iu!ver want to siie you or hear ot you or 
speak to \'ou .\gain. And 1 wish 1 t-onld find som-jone less 
fat andil].il);>y to h(M'S('-whip you." 

S<') a i(jrty \ ears' ac<|iiaintan('i* ended. We spokii as and 
when we found ourselves nnaubirs of tlie sami‘ company, 
but I w,is only to meet him onct* again in privat(‘ and only 
to hold private coinmunical ion with him twice. l\‘rhaps 
I was too ])usy to Irequent the placets where 1 was liki’ly to 
sec him ; j)erliaps, and inure jirobably, he was living in 
comparative ‘ ndirement. 

During October and November I w.is (,oiistrained to watch 
the fiiirilnirnt (;f IhTtrand’s prc-pliM.y. The tact that Mis. 
O’Haiie was living a]>art from lier liusband, if ikT tlie fact 
that she was living with someone' else, could not be con- 
cealed indefinitely. I had entered llii'ir social group .so 
receiitiy lliat I could not count inoni than half a* doziai or 
a dozen fiitii<ls in cumnum, but iu the cour.sii (d those two 
months 1 heard many leferences that indicated 4 'aispicion, 
or at least curiosity. Lady Maillainl, I remember, shook 
her massive head and told ni<i that it was a great pity for 
Colonel firayle and Mrs. O’Kane to be still going about 
together so much ; she had hofxid that all tliat nonsense 
was over. , . . Lady Pentyre had lu^ard that there was 
some estrangement. . . . And one night, when I Was dining 
at Bodmin Lodge, young Deganway, who prided himself on 
the range of his social information, peered knowingly through 
his eyeglass and asked our host whether tlie famous Mrs. 
O'Rane did not hail from his part of the country. I forget 
what answer Pebbleridgc made, but Deganway started 
talking with fine mystery about a certain Member Parlia- 
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mert who should be nameless. . . . George Oakleigh inter- 
rupted him by asking if he knew her. 

" I do,*' he added significanfly. 

" Well, but is it tnie ? Dcganway demanded’ resiliently. 

" I haven't Iieard the story yet," George answered. " I 
don’t know that I particularly want to.” 

His tone was not sufficiently discouraging to closure 
the discussion, and P('bbleridge observed that he had 
not heard the story either. T felt that it was time to 
intervene. • 

” I’ve heard a story,” I said. “ If Doganway and I mean 
the same thing, then^’s nothing in it. She used to bo rather 
a friend of yours, usen’l she, Doganway ? ” 

” Oh, I’ve known her for years,” lie answered "imper- 
viotislv and iju penitently. 

George and I walked part of the way home together along 
KniglitslMidge. 

” It can’t go on, vou know,” he exclaimed. ” We b id a 
frontal attack frnn Le.dy Dainton to-day. She called at 
' The Saiieliiajy ' on lier wav to W'aterlex), and was mildly 
surprised to find me in iK'ssession and very fairly staggered, 
wiien I said Sonia was away and that I didn't know her 
address. Ihdwet n us we managed to shut Deganwax" up) 
to-niglil, but that sturv 's- being circulated by otli<T p)eople 
as well. I denv it. (»f oairse. . . . And I've seen Sonia 
witJi him Uwrr times in t<'n days.” 

I Wondered wli<'lh<a' sh<^ was trying to force his hand — 
and h(‘r liusband's. 

” Graylf/s probably meeting the story, too,” I said. ” I 
wt>nder liow li«‘ likts it.’' 

” He must have been through tJiis sort (>f tiling so many 
tiiiKiS ! ” George -^iglied. 

” But I doubt if he wants to be the Iiero of a cause celcbrc 
at this inorui'iit,” 1 suggested. ” The poolitical pxisition is 
becoming very interesting.” 

A few days before 1 liad found myself at a political meeting 
in the City. We vvehi assembled to demand a ton-for-ton ” 
policy of compensation for tlic merchant ship^piug which 
was being sunk by German submarines, and my seat on the 
platform was ru xt to Guy Bannerman's. 

GraylC couldn't come, so I'm representing him/' he 
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explained. " You may imagine his hands are pretty fuH at 
present.'" 

" I can well imagine it/' I s.ad, " though I don't go out of 
m3’ way to meet him nowadays." Guy looked at m<^ en- 
quiringly to see how much I knew. " The last time I was 
at Milford Square I was told that \^oii'd moved into quarters 
of \"our own.” 

Guy nodded abstractedly. 

" You know, I don’t think v'ou’ve heard the whole story,” 
he said. 

" I’ve heard more than I want to,” I replied, as I began to 
consult the programme of the afternoon’s proceedings. 

” Ah, but onh’ on one side. Tliere was such provo- 
cation-* — ” 

I laid mv hand on Guy’s knee. 

" That was good enough fur lier, but it won’t do for me," 
I said. " I’ve no doubt Grayle worked it up ver\’ con- 
vincinglv, but you’re far too clcvtT to be taken in by it, and 
not half cle’N'er enough to impose on me. We both of us know 
that it’s impossible to say a singl(‘ word for eitlier of them. 
There we’d l)t'tter leav’c it. It can’t be undone now.” 

We wt‘re inteiTupt(‘d by the chairman’s intnjductory speech, 
but at the end of the meeting Gli\’ took iny arm and walked 
with me to Cannon Street Station. 

" I'm not trying to defend tluan,” he said. " In a tiling 
like this no outsi(l(;r can give an opinion worth having. I'm 
only saying that you might be a bit more lenient, if you'd 
heard both sides.” 

" It can't b" undone now,” I npcated. i 

As we seated ourselves in the train, he asked me if 1 had 
an}' idea what O’Rane proposed to do. 

” Did Gravle tell \^ou to find out ? ” I enquired. 

” Of com So* he didn’t,” was the indignant rejoinder. 

" But lu^ ’is}oiild ])C‘ interested to know,” I suggested. 
"Well, 1 can’t help you, Guy. O’Kane has not told me ; 
he has not told anyone, so far as I am aware. Why don't 
you int< rview,.l^ on tlio subject ? ” 

Though a friend, I could not help being a little 

brutal to him Ih manner ; I liavc always admired his loyalty 
to Grayle, but at this moment it was a quality which alienated 
me irom him, ^ 
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" It’s no business of mine/* said the faithful squire. " I 
don’t know O’Rane, but I can’t imagine any man sitting 
down under this sort of thing.”# 

" Is Grayle so desperate^}^ keen on a divorce ? ” 

" I've never met anyone who went through the Divorce 
Court for love of the tiling,” he answered. 


II 

Half-way Ihrough November O'Rane returned to London 
for the mid-term Leave Out. I was apprised of his arrival 
by a telephnue message begging me to cancel any»other 
engagements and dine with him informally at The 
Sanctuary.” 

It was Saturday night, and I stayed in London to meet 
hurt. George jind Bertrand were his other guests, and we 
dined at one end of the long refectory table on the dais, with 
the rest of the rc'oin lit up only by the flicker ot the two fires, 
which sent shapeless, indeterminate sliadows dancing up and 
down the panelled walls. It is usually as ('asy to detect when 
a woman lives in a house, as when a house has been un- 
occupied for months. Tlie library was perhaps tidier than 
Mrs. O’Rane used to It'ave it ; otherwise it was unchanged, 
but it had become indefinably masculine. O'Rane was as 
quiet and f.olf-possessed as 1 had always found him, but 
now without tlie noticeable effort which I liad observed at 
our last t\\;o or three mi'etings. As miglit be expected we 
talked throughout dinner of tlie war and of political changes 
in the House of Commons. Only when we were gathered 
round one fire with our coffee and cigars did he turn the 
conversation on to himself. 

" I must apologize for spoiling your week-end,” he said, 
addressing himself to mo, ” I had to take the opportunity of 
seeing you when I could. All three of you have been 
amazingly kind and amazingly discreet ai^, sympathetic. 
It’s — ^my funeral, of course, but I wanted be present. 

George, perhaps you’re the best person " 

There was a silence of some moments, while George turned 
his cigar round in his mouth and stared at his boots^ 
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" I onlv know what you asked me to do, RaIle 3 ^” he began 
diffidently. And then to us : O'Ranc told me to fix up a 
meeting witli Sonia I went^ round to Milford Scjuiire last 
night and told lier that lie wanted to — discuss tlie future, 
I think I said. Graylo was present. She said she'd come, 
if he eamc with her ; and I arrangcid for half-past ten 
to-niglit.” 

He slopi>ed with obvious relief. O’Rane was standing 
with his bvLck to llie fire, rocking gently from heel to toe, 
with hi.s liands in his trouser pockets. I .‘^aw him put his 
watch t^) his o.ir, touch tlie repeater and smile. 

" It’s not ten yet," iio said to Bertrand and nu'. " If you’d 
rather be out of it. ... 1 got George to attend as my s(‘cond 
and I wantt'd you two to be — well, to liear wliat we said 
aiul .k‘'Cp us cool. l’vt‘ been thinking o\’er this business 
prutty steadily for some months, and 1 leel it can’t go pn. 
My idea about marriage — well, t<» In^gin witli, jvople mustn't 
marry unless they f(‘(l tliey c in't get on without eaeli other. 

. . . If they find tli- y’v^e made a hop(‘less mistedo’, nothing 
to my way of tliinking juslities spoiling two livis by keeping 
them coupled togcdJjc'r. Sonia knows tli.it, J’ve always told 
her so. . . . Well, no (me could find anything to say for our 
present position, it's neither one thing nor tlie other. If 
.S(niia’s made her choice " 

He broke oif and shrugged liis siioulders. Beitnmd turned 
his eyes away from liie boy’s face and ga/a'd slowly round 
tin: hmg, weirni, softly-liglite(i n^om. Geoigi* Ij.kI dis- 
covered a sp(»t of grease on llu‘ shrove of hi^ unilorin and 
was industriously scraping it with the end ot a wooden 
match. 

Go on, O’Rane," I said as gently as I could. We 
haven't got mucli time. SJic'.s coming Ijere, and you’re 
going to ask Jier what she means to do." 

He noilde(l ahmjst gralefully. 

“ Yes. If she tells me coolly and dispassi(jnately — that*s 
why IVc got you men here ; 1 dmi't want a scene- -that she’ll 
be happier with Grayle ” — 1 saw liis urulerlij) tremble before 
he could get out the name—" After all, it’s her liappiness 
. . . isn't it ? 

There was anothiT pause. 

" You'll act her free ? " I suggested. 
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I suppose SO,’* lie whispered. 

I looked at Bertrand, and he first shrugged his shoulders 
and then shook his liead. Th^ first gesture seemed to mean 
tliat he did not mind whi^t was said, tlie second that he him- 
self did not propose to say it. 

You will divorce her ? *’ I went on to O’Ranc. I only 
want you S(‘e all sid(‘s of the question. It’s not-- -pleasant, 
but if sh(i wants it and you’rt' ready to face it on both your 
accounts. . . . 'J'herc will be a big scandal, O’Ranc. She's 
very well known in society. And any Member of Parliament, 
even if he wasn’t as notorious as (jrayle. ... It will make 
good copy for the papers. I’m afraid." 

" I’d saw Sonia fioin it. if I could," said O'Ranc, moisten- 
ing his lips. " Of eonrs(‘, if Grayle doesn’t mind " • 

“ I slKuild think iie’d mind vrry much," I inter ruined. 
“ If he doesn’t want to appi'ar in the Divorce Court just 
now " 

" He should have thought of that before,” said O’Rane 
grimly. TIkmi he held out his luinds in entreaty. ” You 
don’t snggc'si I cam let it go on any longer ? Most pc'ople 
would say it had gone on too long, that if I’d had a spark of 

pride I cant! Tiy to imagine if yuiir wife. . . . 

Thinking of it night and day, night and day, forgetting for a 
momc'iit will’ll you’re asleep and then waking up fri’sh to it 
evcTV inoriiing. ..." His hands stole up and pressed his 
temples as flioiigli tliey wiTe bursting. ” You lie for a 
moment wcjiiflering what it is that’s hanging owr you,” he 
whisjXTC’il, " and then you nMiiembcr. . . . And you forget 
again for moment, when you’re working, or people are talk- 
ing to you . . . but you always know it’s tliore . . . and it 
comes back —conies b.ick with a stab in tJie middle of what- 
ever you're doing. . . . And they inusliTt see. . . . God 
knows, a divorce won’t alter things much, but at least it’s a 
definite break ; I've given her up, I’ve got no claim, no 
rights. ... It can't go on any longer. Have — have idl you 
men got something to smoke ? ” 

He caini' quickly forward from the fireplace and touched 
his way to a talile behind our chairs. Though his back 
was turned, I could see out of the corner of one eye 
that he was furtively wiping his forehead with the back of 
his hand. • 
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" If by any chance they don’t want a divorce, will you insist 
on it ? ” I went on unsparingly. 

Of course not. Provided they separate. You don't 

imagine * 

If they do ? If your wife asks you to forgive her and have 
her back ? ” 

O'Rane had never smoked, I have been told, since his 
blindness ; he could no longer taste the tobacco, nor keep it 
alight, I observed him now putting a cigar in his mouth and 
chewing the end. * 

“ It’s not verv likclv to arise/' he said. 

" But if it did ? ” 

" ril wait till it arises." 

He (Janie back to liis old place on the hearth-rug, and we 
remained silent until the clock struck half-past ten. At the 
sound I could s«)c the others growing tense and expectant, as I 
was doing. O’Rane lutd been whistling through his teeth, 
but he abandoned even this distraction. For mvsclf, uncom- 
fortable as I knew us all to be, I could not help thinking that 
Mrs. (PRane and Grayle could be hardly free from all feelings 
of cnibarra.ssment. To return to the Jiouse, which had been 
given as a winlding-prescnt sixteen montlis before, accom- 
panied by the lover with whom she had left it, to meet her 
husband and discuss how he proposed to deal with her in- 
fidelity— the bare bones wore enough, without chnhing them 
in imagination. I pictured Mrs. O’Rane giving the familiar 
directions to the driver, tapping on the window wh(jn he lost 
himself in trying tc^ take short cuts through the streets of 
Westminster, stopping him at Uie door and being liolpcd out 
by Grayle. . . . And Grayle, for all his seasoning, li<id never, 

I was very sure, been led by the wife into Jicr husband's house 
and presence. . . . 

I scribl:)led on an envelope and handed it to George : 

" Couldn't they have pitched on some other place ? " 

" I wanted a private room in an liotel — neutral ground," 
he wrote back. " Raney insisted on this. Moral effect, I 
suppose." 

As I crushed the paper into my pocket, I reflected that 
O'Rane was taking risks. Tlic sight of the room and of him- 
self might act on his wife like the smell of blood on an animal- 
The clock struck again, and I exchanged gl^ces with ^ 
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Bertrand. It was so characteristic of Mrs. O'Rane, even in 
my short acquaintance with Ijpr, that she should be late on 
such an occasion. 

“ You did say to-night,* didn't you ? ” O’Rane asked, trying 
to keep his tone unconcerned. 

" I don’t suppose theyVe been able to get a taxi," George 
answered. " It was raining before dinner." 

A moment later we grew tense and expectant once more 
at the sound of an engine. I heard the slam of a door and 
Graylc’s voice saying : " Will you wait a bit ? " Then 

Bertrand, George and I rose from our chairs, as the flame- 
coloured curtain was drawn aside and Mrs. O'Rane walked 
composedly into the room, with (irayie in his staff uniform a 
pace behind. She narrowed her eyes and then raised her 
bVows almost imperceptilfly when she saw who was prosent. 

" I’m .sorry if W(3’ve ki'pt you all waiting," she said, as she 
slipped her arms out of her coat and handed it to Grayle. 

O'Rane swallowed. 

" Won't you sit down ? " he iniirnnircd. 

Gcorg(‘ and T each pulled an extra chair into the half-circle, 
and I watclK'd Mrs. O'Rane settling herself. Presumably 
she must hav(‘ started the evening pale, for her cheeks were 
slightly rouged — and I had not ol)serva'd her to use rouge 
before. Her (‘yes, too, Iook(Hl tired, as I had seen them at 
our chanc(' meeting in Hyde Park several months before, but 
she was j^Tfectly controlled, and I could trace no sign of 
nervousness or embarrassment. As thougli she wore shewing 
herself off to young Beresford or any other of her admirers, 
I saw her look down at the pink dress which she was wearing, 
smooth a crease out of one glovi*, lift one transparent sleeve 
higher on to her shoulder and settle tlic folds of her skirt. 
Grayle spent some moments laying her coat carefulh^ across 
the back of a chair ; then dropped on to the end of a sofa, 
with his stiff leg rigid in front of him, and began peeling oil 
his gloves and tossing them into his cap. He, at least, was 
not at case ; and, when George picked up the cigar-box and 
offered it him, he stammered in his refusal. 

There was a moment more of silence, and then wc turned 
slowly and with one accord towards O'Rane. As though he 
felt our eyes upon him, he tossed the cigar behind him into 
the fire and faced his wife. 
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" I — George probably told you, Sonia — I'm spending the 
week-end in London. I thought we might discuss things a 
bit." 

Mrs. O’Rane looked unhurriedly to left and right. 

“ By all means," she acquiesced. " Do we want — quite 
all these ? " 

'' I should liave preferred to meet you alone. As Colonel 
Graylc said he was coming " 

" He had a right to, come. Of course, if you prefer ev^cry- 
thing dragged up in public. . . 

She shrugged her shoiildiTS and began to play with the 
watcii on her wTist. 

" I think evt ryone hen* is acquainted with most of the 
facts." said O’Rane. " l.^ui I’m not proposing to drag up 
anytlting that’s liapp^med. T asked you to ctjine luTt* because 
I wanted to talk al)OUt the future'. 1 expect everyone will 
agree that the prese'ut position can’t contiiiuv*." 

lie waited hn* a sign of assent. Mrs. O’Rane' took off one 
glove and helped liersedf to a cigarette* fre)in the gohl case at 
her wTist. 

" I told Mr. .'''lornaw’av liiat ye)U were; at liberty to eiivejrce 
me," she* said, w’ith a glance* in my <lireclie)n. " 1 said I was 
willing to f,u:e it. I don’t know whetluT you t'vcr got the 
message." 

1 elecidfd to watch (iravle, ijut he wMS sitting w’illi liis head 
back, staring at tiie ee'iling and oexnsionally blowing- erlongatcd 
smoke-ring'i. 

" The; Divorce Omrt is an unsavoury ])lae'e," O’Rane 
observed. " I want vou te> bedieve, S‘)i\ia, that what I’ve 
always said is as true; nenv as whe n 1 fir-.! said ii. I put your 
happiness lii.gher tlian anything in the world, I’m trying to 
leav'c myself emt of this." 

Mrs. O’Rane; le^oke^el euice at luT husband, and lu*r eyes 
seemed to hruelen ; then she glance'd without apparent 
purpose at tlu' half of the reie)m wliicli was within lier field 
of visiein. I noticed for the* first time that tlip fie »wor- vases 
were empty , I fane:y that she noticed it, too. Her mouth 
began to purse, and 1 kne'.w tliat O’Rano would have done 
better to hold his meeting elsewh(;re. 

" It’s very kind of you," she said stiffly. " IsnT it rather 
late in the day for you to be thinking of my happiness ? 
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When I lived here But you said you didn't want to go 

into what was past. The future’s simply in your hands. 
I've told you I'm willing^ to face it. I don't believe in this 
modern business of the man always letting himself be divorced 
by the wciman. I’m — willing — to face it. You've got your 
witnesses ; tlioy'll stand by you, if anybody criticizes 
you." 

" But if I don't vjunt to see you in the Divorce Court, 
Sonia ? " ^ 

" I’m afraid Unit’s one of the things you can't help.” 

()’Ran(‘’s cliiii drojiped on to his chest, and he began to 
pace up and d(»\vn llie tc'ii-foot rug in front of tlie fire, with his 
hands pluni;cd into liis pockets and his lists so tiglitly clvnched 
tliat tlic knu.'Jvh. s of eiliier liand stood out in four sharp him]).- 
against the sidt's of Iiis troiisei’s. Grayle still sat like a 
husband reluctantly dragged to hoar a dull sermon : >hs. 
O’Rane set herself to light a si‘Cond cigarette from tlio glowing 
stump oi the lirst, leaning forward so that the ash should not 
scatter ovrr the j)ink dri'ss. A quarter past eleven struck, 
and 1 remembercMl ijjat Bertrand and I gravely consulted our 
watches and ])ret« iided to compare liicm by the clock on the 
mantelpiece. 

At last O'Rane hedted by Ciraylc’s chair. 

You’re in this, too, ('olonel Gravle," h(‘ said. " Once 
more we, need i oiicern ourselves only with the future. I 
should likd to liear your vimvs.’’ 

Grayle brought his head forward with a sliarp jerk. 

" It’s lior liappiness we’re considering," ho agreed slowly, 
with his <‘\as on O’Rane’s waist. " I well it’s for her to 
say ; I obviously can't tell you wliat will make lier happiest ; 
she's the onh^ ]htsou who can do tJiat. You’ve not put for- 
ward any case for yourself ; I mustn't put forward any for 
myself. She must tell us both whether she's been happy 
enough llicse last months to want to'go on. ... I may say — 
you haven’t attacked me, so perhaps I don't need to defend 
myself—I may say that, when a woman’s unhappily married. 
I don’t regard Jicr as being umler any obligation to her 
husband ; she's free to start her life again ; and any man is 
free to share that life, if she sees fit. That — that’s my 
theory, in* case you feel then;’s any question of rights 
involved.'" 
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His tone was becoming truculent, but O’Rane nodded 
gravely. 

Yes. But we agreed to leave the past alone/* he said. 
" I’ve knocked about a good bit the last thirty years and I 
can assure you that I never want to be put on my trial for 
^77/_Vthing. Let’s stick to the future. Do you wish — my wife 
to go through the Divorce Court ? *' 

I looked at ^Irs. O’Rane to see if the offending word would 
rouse her, but she se^'ined not to have heard it. The hard 
composure of her (Mitrance had In'oken down ; she seemed 
ready to faint with fatigue, and the patches of rouge on cheeks 
that were grown suddenly wliitc gave her an tibsurd somctliing 
of a I)uicli doll’s appearance. I fetched licr a iuinbler of 
sodi'i- water, and Ihm* smile of thanks was tlic first human 
thing that I had seen about her that night. As she began to 
sip it, I saw her glance over the brim at Orayle. 

“ 1 don’t it,” he said at length. ” What -what else 
is possible } ” 

” You can say good-l^ye to her,” O’Rano suggest(*d quietly. 
Grayle looked up uiicornpreJiendingly ; and Mrs. O’Ranc’s 
eyc.'i Hashed in sympatJiy. 

” Desert her. }’ou mean ” 

ft’s hardly the word I should liave chosen, bill we needn't 
go into that. Colonel Grayle, neither you nor I want a 
scandal. By llie merc\^ of God, there's only one man outside 
this room who kiKjws wliat’s ])e(ni taking place all th&c months. 
We’ve agreed th<»t my wife’s happiness is the thing that we're 
both unselfishly seeking, we won't bandy rights and wrongs, 
or grievances or justifications —we won’t evim try to put our 
love for her into a scale. If you give me your word of honour 
that you’ll never sec or .speak to my wife again, I will take no 
furtlier steps ; I'm not trying to steal lier away from you, 
so that I may get luir back myself — she must determine her 
own happiness. You anti I can at least spare her the un- 
happiness, the vulgarity, the morbid, sniggering curiosity of a 
public scandal. Slie can live in another part of the house, 
live away from me, let it be known confidentially that we 
somehow didn’t manage to get on very well together. . . . 
Are you prepared to make that sacrifice for her happiness ? " 
Grayle lit another cigarette, coughed and fetched himself 
a syphon and tumbler. 
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" You’re begging the question,” he said at length. " You 
can't define the conditions of ^onia's happiness." 

" I know what will make her unhappy. That's good 
enough as a negative definftion. 

Mrs. O’Raiie pushed her chair back a few inches and rose 
to her feet. Slie looked round for her coat and walked to the 
chair where Graylc had laid it. 

" Tve said I'm ready to face everything and everybody," 
she said over her shoulder, as she slipped her arms into the 
sleeves. 

" But, please God ! you don’t know what you're fadng ! " 
O'Ranc cried, willi an outburst of emotion which he was no 
longer able to contain. " riiayle, you say you love her ! If 
you care a snap of tlu' fingers for her, if you've aii\' humanity, 
an}^ decent feeling in the whole of \’our composition, if 5^ou 
hope for mercy in this world or the next, you've got your 
opportunity now ! The one thing^you can do for her abiding 
happiness is to take my hand and swear you’ll never see her 
again. You know it is ! You can walk out of this liousc and 
leave her so that no one will dare to say a word c. gainst her, 
for fear of being thrashed within an inch of Jiis life. If she 
doesn't get on well with me, if we part by common consent, 
that's my fault ; everyone will say that J was always eccen- 
tric, that she was a fool to marry me, that I've spoiled her 
life. . . . Will you do that, (xrayle ? Will you shew that 
what you cvdl your love for her means something ? " 

As he ended, I heard a mullled banging on tlie front door. 
George hurried away, and a moment later tlicrc came the sound 
of an engine starling. 

" It was only iJic taxi-man," he explained, as lie came back. 
" He's got a train to catch at Victoria, so I paid him off. 
We can telephone for another one when it’s wamted." 

Mrs. O'Rane looked at her watch and frowned. 

" I wish you hadn't done that, George," she cried petu- 
lantly. " It was pouring when we came, and now we shall 
probably have to walk home. ... I don't see that there's 
anything more to be said. It's very kind of everyone to take 
so much trouble about me, but, if I'm prepared to go through 
with it, that ends the matter." 

" But ypuTe talking about something you don't under- 
stand, Sonia ! " cried O'Rane. 
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" Pcrliaps I understand bettor than you think/' she 
answered. " It's just conceivable that Vincent and I both 
thoufjht about the consequences bcforeliand. Good-bye." 

She turned to tlie door, and Grayle followed her. George 
moved mechrLiiically forward to open it for them. Bertrand 
and I remairif d where we were, watching O’Rane smooth back 
a wisp of black liair th.it was glued to his forehead. 


Ill 

It was cliaracteristic of O'Rane that la* wimt i>ack to 
Melt<»n at tie* end of his leave without liinting to .anyone wli.at 
ho was g<»ing to do. After his wife .‘ml Giayle left ‘'The 
Saiictn.iry,'' I wanted ff»r peili.ips ten minutes to see whetlier 
he wanted opinion or advice, hut he made no reference 
to the scnio .it wliich \vc liad all been ])r('M*nt. All that he 
s.aid to tlie O.ikleiglis was, “ W(‘I1, I'm rather tired. I think 
I shall go to bed.” He disajija ared as qnic tly and suddenly 
as lie had come ; perhaps we were* to see him back in six weeks' 
time at the (aid of tli(‘ term, but ('V(‘n this was nnct*rtaiii. 

The advent of autumn, bringing with it llu; ri'cognition 
th.it ihep.' must ])e another winter in the trenches, roused 
the count ly from tlic* uncaiing optimisin i)l;icicbn*signation 
in wliicli tlie summer hail b(‘»'n ])absed. In the J,ondon Press, 
at the Club, in the House and at ])riv.Lte dinner tables, I 
found very general agreement that the w'ar had c-ntered 
upon a new pliasf*. A timid minority (*arn(‘stly confided to 
discreetly ciiosen audiences that the jieople who talked about 
a deadlock and a stalemate jn-.ace wen* jiroving right after 
all. With the excei)tion of Beresford, who thought no opinion 
worth holding unb'ss he shouted it from the house-tops, the 
new peac.e-school was obviously frightened of being called 
unpatriotic or l^nj-Germaii. Bertrand would shake his 
head gloomily and begin sentences half- jocularly wuth : " I 
suppose I sliall be called the Hidden Hand next, but all I 
can say is . . Whatever it w'as, he said it in an undertone 
and made .sure of his man before saying it. Othtjrs tried to 
avert personal attacks by discussing war and peace in the 
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abstract, adducing uncertain historical parallels and wondering 
academically whether it was ^isc to aim at humiliating a 
great country too much ^ were we not sowing the seeds of 
future wars ? 

{'.'The discussion seldom continued to be academic, and the 
peace school by its fiirtivencss and timidity invited perse- 
cution, as docs the mild urcliin at school who never stands 
up for himself and becomes a lt‘gitimate target for his fellows* 
kicks. Early in December there Wi^s much talk of the 
American ** peace-kite/’ President Wilson had Iveen re- 
elected, his hands were fn^e, and for four years he could mould 
the policy of the United States without fi^ar of an election. 
Tt was said that his jiatitaice was nearing its limits, that Jic was 
ready to break off diplomatic ndations with (hTruany and 
that the “ peace-kite ” was a last att(‘mi)t to arrive at terms 
of scittlement before deciding to plunge liis country into 
\var. 

The rumours of peace discussions and possible terms pro- 
duced an immediate lepercnssioii in London and d«‘velopied a 
greatiT intensity of political f(‘eling than had bei ii known since 
the war i)cgan. Tliere was said to be a ]>eact'-i>.uty in tlic 
Cabinet ; tlie blunders and catastrophes of more than two 
years were set down to iho malevolence of Ministers who 
had been driven to war against tJu'ir will and were only anxious 
for an immediati' ('iid, even if such an end meant victory for 
the enemy#; I heard once again Lady Maithuurs conlident 
assertion that tlic' (ioveinnu-nt was in German ]niy. . . . 
There could l)c little acavleinic discussion in such an atmosphere, 
and the one public attempt which I heard Bertrand make 
was literally shouted down. 

“ All I say," he kept rt*])eating one night at Ross House, 
“ is that I sec no reason wliy we siioiild l)e sucec sslul in 1917, 
when we've failed in ipiO. I may be wrong ; I don't prettmd 
to have sulhcient data. I only warn you that in six mouths* 
time you may have to accept vvorsi* terms than you could get 
now — with a balance of liaJf a million or a million lives the 
wrong way. That's a big responsibility.” 

*' You’d let Germany keep all she's got,” Lady -Maitland 
asked, ” iis an instalment ? ** 

Germajiy's broken, as it is,” Bertrand answered. ” She 
can never make good her losses and she'd gladly discuss 
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terms. But, good Heavens ! even if we didn't accept the . 
terms, there's surely no harm in discussing them ! ” 

Maitland shook his head sagely. 

“ When I'm dealing with the burglar who’s collared my 
silver," ho said, “ I prefer not to argue until he's divested 
himself of what I believe is called the swag.” 

You nia3" prejer not to. Can you enforce your prefer- 
ence ? ” Bertrand asked rather curtly. 

“ Then let’s go down lighting,” Ladv" Majtland proposed 
valiantl\'. 

" With great submission, a live dog’s better than a dead, 
lion,” said Bertrand. ” I've so much faith in the potentialities 
of m\’ countiy that I want to preserve Iut.” 

Lady Maitland turned on him with unaffected fcrocit3^ 

U voii make ])cace now, 3'ou'll disgrace Iier ! ” she cried. 

" We shall never be able to hold U[) our ht'ads again ! ” 

Young Lad}' Loiing, who was bdwc'cn B(*rtrand and me, 
was no less strong. 

” Uncle Bertr.ind, you can't be serious ! ” she exclaimed. 

" We should be faithless to those who've died, if wc didn't 
hold on. L'd would scxuut have my husband killed a 
second time than go back on the de.id ! ” 

Her ini(3nsity of feeling caused a stir, folhnved by an em- 
barrassed pause, Maitland brought it to an end by shaking 
his head gcjod-liumouredly. 

" I say, Oakleigli, old man, if I may say so, yc^ii oughtn’t 
to talk like that, you know. You’re a man in a responsible 
position, people qu(;tc wliat you say. It produces a devilish 
bad impression.” 

My instinctive sympathy is always with the minority, and 
I came mildly to Bertrand’s support. 

" I agree with Oakleigh to this extent,” I said. “ All of 
us here are either women or men over military age. We 
ought to check the easy impulse to make otJier people fight 
to the bitter end.” 

You won’t hear any peace-talk at the Front,” interposed 
Maitland. ” I've just come back fromG.H.Q., you know.” 

Bertrand gave a snort of impatience. 

” You won't find people lighting pipes in high-explosive 
factories,” he answered. ” It's against the rules. At the 
present time the policy of the war is dictated by people who 
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can't conceivably be sent to carry it out. Stornaway's quite 
right. We fat old men sit at#liome and water the fields of 
Flanders with other people's blood. We say that, if they don’t 
go on to the bitter end, there'll be another war in ten years. 
It's wrong, and w’e've been wrong every day we’ve gone on 
after we showed the Germans that they couldn't overrun 
Europe at will. / went through the phase of dismember- 
ing Germany, deposing the Kaiser, commandeering the 
Fleet." , 

There was an unfortunate note of intellectual superiority 
in his voice, as thougli he alone had waded througli the depths 
and shallows of folly and was at last (and alone) on dry land. 
His reward was immediate interruption by a chorus from every 
quarter of the table at once. ^ 

" Perhaps if you’d had a brother in solitary confinement 
for eight niontlis because he callt'd the guard a Schweinhund, 
whicli was the only word they’d given him a chance of 

learning ’’ began little Agnes Waring on my left with 

considerable h(Mt. 

" You wouldn't stir a finger to avenge Belgium ? " demanded 
Lady Maitland. 

" Oakleigh ! Oakleigh ! " her husband expostulated. 

You’re too old to fight yourself ; for (iod’s sake don't damp 
the ardour of thos(* who can, those who’ll go on till they’ve 
dictated their own peace terms — in — IJerlin/' he ended 
proudly. • 

As the chorus subsided for want of breath, Frank Jellaby, 
W'ho was now one of the Liberal Whips in the Coalition, 
allowed his nicisivi‘, Jiasal drawl to rise and dominate the 
table. 

" The trouble about yovi, Oakleigh, is that you go through 
so many pliases ; we poor, benighted folk can't keep up with 
you. There was a phase — quite a long one, for you — when 
any war with Germany was impossible, unthinkable. Didn’t 
you run a j>aper to prove it ? When the war came, someone 
twitted you in the House, and you made a personal statement 
— and a pretty complete recantation. You’ve been wrong 
here, wrong there. ... If I may put it quite brutally, how 
are wc to know you’re not just as wrong now, how soon may 
we expect anpther personal statement ? " 

Have all your prophecies been right ? " Bertrjtnd enquired. 

7 
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" What "propKwies have I made ? ” was the bland and 
temporarily safe rejoinder. r 

It was the one articulate effort w^ich I heard at this time 
to determine the limits of military effort. It was derided and 
drowned ; and from that — as we had to go on fighting — 
there was a short and easy road to criticism of present 
methods. 

'* We've put our hands to the plough," said Maitland pla- 
catingly, when the ladh^s had left us. " Wc can't turn back, 
Oakleigh. And I'm afraid I believe that the biggest trial's still 
ahead of us." 

“ And you’re satisfied vve shall come out of that any 
better*.^ " Bertrand answered. " Your experience of the war 
leads you to expect that ? God knows, the men don’t lack 
courage or sticking-power, but can you find them general- 
ship ? " 

" We must go on till wc do." 

Bertrand sni<jked for some moments in a reflective silence. 

" It’s a curious tiling," he observed at length, " that a war 
of this size hasn’t thrown up a single soldier of first-rate 
genius." 

Maitland, fc^r all that he had made the cleanest possible job 
of an Afghan raid and was now counter-initialling minutes 
in an extension of the War Office, took the criticism as 
personal. 

That is precisely w'hat the soldiers say of you politicians," 
he retorted. 

"The soldiers' job is to understand warfare, and run a 
war," Bertrand propounded. 

" The statesman’s job is to govern," Maitland retaliated, 
" That’s just what the Cabinet doesn't do and just what you 
M.P.’s don’t make it do." 

In the altercation which followed I listened to Maitland 
and watched Jcllaby. The first acted as a barometer to mark 
the variations of average, prejudiced, unthinking opinion ; 
it was the business of the second to follow the daily movement 
of the barometer. I did not need a second look at Jellaby 
to know that he was worried. He and I had talked in odd 
half-hours at the House about the possibility of attaining the 
objects for which we had entered the war ; when our prospects 
were far brighter, Jellaby had been more ra< .onally despon- 
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dent, and I chose to think that his attack: on Bertrand was an 
inspired attempt to suggest •that any consideration of peace 
was at present out of Jhc question and that a hard-pressed 
Government had bettor use for its time and energies than 
debating-society resolutions. He made no defence or com- 
ment, however, when Maitland developed a damaging attack 
on the Cabinet, and I fancied that he could not speak without 
indiscretion. Whether the Press reflected tlie public or the 
public reflected tlie Press, there wa« a widespread feeling 
that an ungainly Cabinet of twenty-two talked incessantly 
and decided notliing, that countries -were overnin and oppor- 
tunities thrown away, bt'cause no one acted in time, and that, 
paralyzing ns tins collective lethargy >o often and sc; tragically 
proved, it was still no check on the spasmodic and mis- 
directed energy of individual members. Bertrand was one 
of a scliool which scented Press intrigue in nvery pcjlitical 
development, but, as Grayhi was credited with having said : 

A Government which can’t down Northcliffc can't down 
the Germans." 

Of Grayle I saw nothing at tJiis time, though a fresh crop of 
rumours told me that he was engaged once more on the task 
which he had begun a year and a half before, after tlie battle 
of Neuve Chapelle. Watchful friends discovered him slipping 
in and out of the houses of Unionist Ministers ; there were 
tales of informal gatherings and chance week-end meetings 
at Brighton or on Shannon Wood golf-course. 

“ He wants a new coalition under Lloyd George," Bertrand 
explained, “ but the Toiies aren't nil>bling. You see, there's 
no popular cry that they can put up. George is at tlie War 
Office ; if lie and tliey can’t make their will effective, they’d 
better resign like Carson, they mustn’t proclaim tlieir own 
impotence by wliimpering. But they can’t resign on the 
ground that the war’s being mismanaged, because they’re 
jointly and severally responsible for the mismanagement. 
There’s no issue.” 

Later on he talked to me with a mixture of resignation and 
disappointment. 

" If the Government falls, it will be simply because it 
doesn't know its own strength. It runs away every time 
anyone shalu3S a stick at it ; it never says : ' Turn us out and 
be damned I ' Meanwliile its authority is being sapped daily, 

. 7 * 
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... It’s the old complaint I brought against it for eight 
years before the war. Ministers are so high and mighty 
that they never remember who it is that keeps ’em in power. 
‘ Never explain, never complain ! ’ It won’t do I For 
montlis the Press has been urging that something must be 
done to raise fresh drafts after the Somme slaughter, that food 
prices must be controlled, that Ireland can't be left where she 
is. The Government goes about like Caesar's wife. . . . And 
everyone thinks it’s doing nothing, and where should we be 
without Lord Northcliffe ? And give us a Man ! I don’t 
know vvlien or where the break will come, but I hear most 
oniinoi^s cracks." 

The break came — unexpectedly, so far as I was concerned 
— in the first week of December. I say unexpectedly," 
because I have yet to discover why the fiovcrninent did not 
fall three months earlier or endure until three months later. 
Bertrand, who took on a new lease of life when the days of 
crisis approached, told me that the point of cleavage was the 
question whether more troops should be sent to Salonica. 
True or false, tliis w.is obscured by an ultimatum in which 
the Secretary of State foi W'ar called for a Merovingian War 
Cabinet in which tJie Prim(j Minister was to have no 
place. 

As I walked home from my (iffice, the contents bills bore the 
legend : “ England’s Strong Man to Go." George Oakleigh 
and one or two others were dining with me, and By the time 
that I was dressed the nows was being shouted in the streets 
tliat the (Government had resigned. 1 sujipose that I am as 
near to an Independent as the caucuses and tlie House of 
Commons will alJ(nv, but, thougii I had opposed tiic old 
Liberal Administration in fully half of its measures, I felt 
a sentimental regret that the long rule was over. It closed an 
epoch to me at a time of life wJicn I did not want to cl()se 
epochs. 

" I had four years of it at the beginning," said George un- 
enthusiastically. "I’m afraid that in my youth and in- 
experience I hoped more of it than it was capable of giving. 
And I was rather glad to be out, when the war came along. 
Beresford’s quite right, you know ; for seven or eight years 
the fate of this country was in the hands of three*or four men 
who accepted our support and never gave us an inkling where 
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they were taking us. Are all political rank-and-filei^ treated 
as cavalierly as we’ve been It goes on right to the end. 
The Coalition came in4o existence without consulting the 
Liberal Party and now it’s gone out — every bit as much on its 
own. You and I don’t know why ; there was no vote, no trial 
of strength. Nobody can say how many supporters anyone 
else can claim ; there isn’t cv^cn the usual man who’s defeated 
the (Government, for the King to send for. They have treated 
the }>arty like dirt ! Now it remains*to be seen whether an 
alternative (Govern ment can be formed.” 

That night and for a day or two afterwards London was 
fdled witli a great(*r political excitement than I can ever 
remember at any otlun* time. Bertrand told me tliat* in the 
interests of governmental and national unity, there had been 
a disposition to accept the terms of the ultimatum, but that a 
majority had decided that here at least a stand must be 
made. 

” Now you simply muU tell me what’s liappening ! ” young 
DeganwaV exclaimed wlien I met him dining late at the Club. 

* Bonar Law’s been sent for, as you know, but I hear he’s 
told the King he can’t form a Government. Tliat loaves only 
George. How much life do you give him ? TJirce wrecks ? 
I want you to say throe weeks, because I’ve got a fortnight 
bet on tiie other way witli a man in the War Office and I'm 
rather inclined to hedge.” 

The nc}A day it was announced officially that Mr. Bonar 
Law was unable It) form a Government and that the King 
liad sent ^or the Secretary of State for War. There was 
fresh furious spt.'cidation how sliort a time would suffice to 
shew that lie would fail, as his predecessor liad failed, but 
the speculation was incommoded by the intrusion of fact. 
Bertrand informed me that the Prime Minister-Elect had 
struck a bargain with Labour, but that the Liberal and 
Unionist members of the Coalition were refusing to serve under 
a man who had slain his master. I next heard that the 
Unionist attitude was modified, that it was felt the King’s 
Government must be carried on, that pressure had been 
brought. . . . 

“ Of course, when once the rof sets in ! ” cried George 
Oaklcigh, when we met by the tape-machine at the Club. 
He was undisiguisedly disappointed, which was interesting. 

7t 
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For eight or nine years I had heard from him plain and bitter 
criticism of the (lovernment, bii*u the old faith in his political 
idols had survived unexpectedly ta- make him forget the 
war and become the most excited of partisans. No terms 
wore too strong to describe the treachery which had laid the 
Government low ; his new-born good-will towards the dead 
Ministry was only exceeded by his blind antagonism to any 
alternative. “ There was a day wht'ii Lloyd George could 
not get a man near liim ; then the Tories began to rat and 
everyone tried to elbow his way in before Ins neighbour. . . , 
He’d got the liver in his pricket, everyone was afraid of being 
left out, the doors of the War Olhce weren’t wide enough to let 
them afl in. This latest development lias rather disgusted 
me wifcli p(;]itics. I shouldn’t have minded if it had beim an 
ordinary peace-time political intrigue. I suppose Tve been 
hoping for a higlicT standard since the war . . . gratitude — 
things of that kind, flow arc you going to vote, Stornaw'ay ? 
Bertrand keeps sa\'ing that he must support the de jacio 
Government, Is that your view ? " 

'' I want to see the dc facto Government first/’ I said. 

“You’ve an intelligent anticipation hero,’’ he answ^ered, 
handing me a copy of the Night Gazette. “ Sir John Woburn 
can be relied on to liave good stable information.’’ 

The first page of the paper contained a streaming headline — 
“ Do It Now “ ov “ Wait and See ? “ Underneath came 
an obviously inspired forecast of the new Ministry with the 
old Unionist and Labour members back in place as to some 
eighty per centum of their numbers ; the old Libjprid office- 
holders were colh^ctively abstaining, and their place in the 
party scale was filled by consequential nobodics and by the 
leaders of the Liberal “ ginger group.” 

“ If they’ve got rid of the brains, at least they’ve kept the 
dead-heads,” George observed. “ I don’t see stability or long 
life here, Stornaway. Everyone knows that Woburn and the 
Press Combine turned the Coalition out, and now, before a 
single man has been suVunitted to the King, the Press Com- 
bine's at work devouring its own child. The new Ministry's 
too much tarred with the brush of the old, Balfour and 
Robert Cecil and the less feather-brained are to be pushed out 
of their offices some time before they get into >heni. It's 
going to be a very clean sweep.” 
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' I heard later that the attack on the elder Unionist statesmen 
was abandoned on the day wien the Unionist party threatened 
to withdraw its suppor| from the new Coalition unless news- 
paper attacks on its members ceased immediately. 

" Is Grayle included ? ” I asked as George drew an ex- 
pressive finger down the draft list. 

" He gets a new Ministry of Recruiting. At least, when I 
say that he gets it,” George corrected himself, ” this is quite 
unofficial, of course. He’s suggested Jor it.” 

" I wonder if he’ll get it,” I said. 


IV 

In London, more even than in the fabled Indian bazaar, the 
secret of to-day is the thrice-told tale of to-morrow. The 
same few thousand men and women migrate so regularly 
from one to anotlier of the same few hundred houses that, 
if you let fall a piece of gossip at luncheon in Chesterfield 
Gardens, it will liave taken wing to Portman Square and Hans 
Place by tea-time and will set tongues wagging over the dinner- 
tables of Westminster, Pall Mall and Piccadilly. By Satur- 
day night the germ-carriers have spread themselves for a 
hundred miles to the west, north and south ; before the week 
end is ovrir, the news may reasonably be expected to have 
reached Paris and, in these latter days. General Head- 
quarters and there has probably been more than one sly 
hint in the personal columns of the Sunday papers. Lady 
Maitland hears the story that very day at luncheon from 
the Duchess of Ross, who has met Gerald Deganway the night 
before at the Opera ; he had been dining with Lady Pentyre, 
who had spent the week-end at Oxford with the Cutler- 
Blythes ; young Haviland had come over to lunch on Sund^ 
and had brought the story from All Souls’. ... 

Deganway’s name appeared most regularly in these lists, 
but I doubt if he had the wit to invent scandal ; he w^ 
content to collect and hand it on during the hours when his 
energies might have been more disastrously employed at 
the Foreign Office. It was from him that I first publicly 
heard even a rumour of Mrs. O’Ranc's escapade ; Geoi^ge 
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Oakleigh and I succeeded in stopping his mouth, and for a few 
more precarious weeks Milford Square sank back to its former 
insecure silence. Then the busy torjgues got to work again, 
and within thirty-six hours I had heard six various accounts 
in as many places, starting with an early morning encounter 
in Hyde Park with my niece, wdio observ^ed triumphantly, 
“ Now I know why you haven't been talking about the great 
Sonia O’Ranc the last few' months." 

" How’ much do 3’ou know, Yolandc ? " I asked. 

" I heard yesterday that she'd run away," w'as the answ'er. 

I w^asn't told wdio with ... I can’t say I was surprised." 

At luncheon tlie name was supplied, iiiisupported by 
details," how'ever. I was sitting next to I-ady Pentyre, who 
w'olcoiped me with even greater fervour than our old friend- 
ship w'arranted. 

" I’ve been longing to sec you ! ” she began eagerly. "You 
know Mrs. O’Rane, don’t you ? And you know Colonel 
Grayle. Well, is it true. . . . ? " 

" Is what true ? " I asked, as she paused delicately. 

Her full question w’as inaudible, but I caught the words 
amie.*’ 

" Ask someone who know’s them better," I suggested. " I’ve 
hardly seen either for months." 

There w'as less delicacy about Pebbloridgc, when I dined 
with him ; less still about Frank Jellaby, when I met him at 
the Club. To the party organizer moral depravity is of 
interest only in so far as it contribut(‘S to damage a hostile 
cause. ^ 

" Grayle’s hardly chosen a fortunate moment for the double 
I vent," he observed gleefully. 

I made it a rule in these days never to admit knowledge 
of the facts until I had discovered how much my antagonist 
knew. The House of Commons on this occasion was belter 
informed than Pont Street, the County Club or Eaton 
Place. 

" Well, you know', he’s been living— for months, apparently 
— ^with Mrs. O’Rane ? I’m told O’Rane is bringing a petition. 
It will rather cook Grayle’s goose, if this all comes out just 
when he’s waiting to be sent for. It'll be a pretty bad case, 
from all accounts. You know O'Rane, don't you ? Well, 
h«* lost his sight early in the war, which won't get Grayle 
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much^sympathy ; and he was pretty newly married, which 
will appeal to the sentimentaj ; and the whole business seems 
to have been conducted without any regard for human 
decency. , Grayle used to go to the house as a friend, have 
them to his house, meet 0‘Rane in the Smoking-Room . . . 
If he goes into the witness box, he*ll be broken for all time, 
but, whether he goes in or not, he’s dished himsell for the 
present ; even in war-time the Nonconformist Conscience 
wouldn't swallow a scandal of that kyid. It’s a bit ironi'''il, 
isn’t it ? Like Parnell when he'd got Home Rule in the 1 oilow 
of his hand. Grayle has done more to bring about tin-: crisis 
than any six other men — including Northcliile. He worked 
the Tories ; he could call for any tiling he liked ; :«id now 
you and I have only to wait for the story to get round a 
bit, and you’ll find that Grayle’s duties at tlie War Office 
are so important that he won’t have time to attend the 
House, let alone taking a job.” He laugbc\. jubilantly 
” Nemesis ! Nemesis ! ” 

” //the story is true,” I said. ” Where diJ you lieai it ? ” 

” Oh, everybody’s talking about it ! You don't suggest 
it’s untrue ? ” 

” I jigree that everybody’s talking about it, though that 
by itself doesn’t make it true. Indeed, I’ve heard so maiiy 
versions that I’m beginning to get confused. You say that 
O’Ranc is bringing a petition ? That's quite well-established ? 
If so, this*is tlie most convincing version that I've heard since 
lunch, because I don’t suppose he would act on mere sus- 
picion.” 

Jcllaby looked up to the ceiling and pinched his chin 
thoughtfully between thumb and linger. 

” I can give you my authority, I tliink. I was talking 
to several of the Lobby correspondents — it was that little 
man Palfrey, the fellow from the Night Gazette. He told me 
that Grayle had been sent for all right, but not to be sounded 
for an office. This story was going about, and they wanted 
to know if it was true. I don’t know where Palfrey got 
his facts from, but he’s usually very well informed. He 
told me quite definitely that O’Ranc was applying for a 
divorce.” 

I hardly knew whether to be surprised or not. When 
I last saw O’Rtme, he did not seem to have made up his own 
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mind. At first he had told us unmistakably that he would 
be driven to bring the marriagi! to an end, unless his wife 
and Grayle separated ; later, when^.^she was for a moment 
once more in his house, he forgot to threaten and expended 
himself in pleading, with an appeal to Grayle which I should 
have been unable to resist, if I had been in his place. Her 
voice and bodily presence, the memories of the few weeks 
when they had lived together there seemed to have killed 
any feeling of resentment and of personal interest ; O'Rane 
was begging the two of them to spare liim the necessity of an 
extreme step. He did not convince them, but, when I left, 
I was not sure that he had not convinced himself. 

Jcllaby was about to leave me, when I called him back. 

“ I want to ask a favour of you,** 1 said. “ Don't make 
party capital out of this — ^yet awhile, at least. 1 know all 
these peophi ; and I should like you to hold your hantl for 
the present. If the story’s true, if the case comes into court, 
it*s public property for the world to discuss. But, until tlien, 
don*t spread a story which may noi be true and, true or not, 
must be tolerably unpleasant for young O'Rane.’* 

“ But 1*111 not spicadiiig it ! *' Jellaby protested. " Every- 
body seems to have heard of it except you.’* 

“ Eveayonc’s heard of it at about fifteenth hand. Whether 
it*s true or not is very simply tested by e vamts. O’Rane’s 
not likely to let his wife go on living with Grayle, if that's 
what slic’s d(hng now ; if he takes action, you’ll know 
your story's true ; if he doesn't — well, for pity’s sake don't 
even repeal such charges against a perfectly ^ innocent 
woman." 

The epithet made Jcllaby wag his head at me very know- 
ingly. 

" There’s no smoke without fire, you know, Stornaway," 
he said. 

I cannot deal with debilitated minds which employ pro- 
verbs in place of arguments ; Jcllaby remained unanswered. 

I had hcirdly got rid of him and ordered myself a glass of 
port wine, whe n a page-boy brought me a card and stated that 
Sir Roger Dainton was waiting in the hall and would like to 
se^- me for a moment. Now, I had been on nodding terms 
with Dainton a dozen years in and out of the House, but we 
had never attained greater intimacy, as I am temperamentally 
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unable to suffer bores gladly. A call from such a man at 
nine o'clock in the evening could mean only one thing. 

Ask him, with my compliments, if he will join me in a 
glass of wine," I said. • 

Under his usual garb of awkward diffidence and universal 
apology, I could sec that my visitor was perplexed and 
worried. For several moments I entirely failed to check 
his flow (jf regret at disturbing my dinner ; when I silenced 
him with three intiTruptiuns and as many invitations to 
taste his wine and try some ol my nuts, he plantc'd his elbows 
impressively on the table, leaned forward, opened his lips 
and then flung himself back and swept our corner of the 
Colf(‘e-Rooni for eavesdroppers. 

" 1 hope there’s nothing wrong," I said, 
lie planted his elbows in position a sc'cond time and abruptly 
covered his face with hi.s himds. 

" It's — incredible," he began. " My little girl — Sonia — 
you know Soni.i ? Have you hoard about it ? " 

" I don't know what you’re nderring to vet," 1 pointed out. 
" v^onia’s run away from her husband ! " he whisi)ered 
uncoinprehendingly. " She's gone oft with another man. 
They .say — they say David’s going to div(;rce her." 

He lowered his hands, and the round, cliild's t‘yes, har- 
mojiizing ])erfectly with the chubby, boyish face, were as 
full of Iiornu and incredulity as his voice had becMi. I knew, 
of course, that D.iinton had lost his elder son in the first year 
of the war and 1 believe that the younger had been wounded 
at least twice ; this was the first time, however, that he 
had beeit Hung against the sharp rocks of life, and he was 
as helplessly and bewilderedly scared ami resentful as a 
child who has falhm among the bro.ikers on a rugged coast. 

" You had hotter tell me all about it," 1 said. 

His stammering, self-interrupted narrative added nothing 
to the three sentences which he had already spoken. The 
blow had fallen that day at luncheon. Daintoa found himself 
one of a large party which was for the most part unknown 
to him. Half-way through the meal he caught the sound 
of his daughter’s name with some comment wliicli would 
have been grotesque, if it had not been uttered with so much 
assurance. There followed the silence which drives home to a 
speaker tliat he has said something unpardonable and that 
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he alone is unaware what it is. Dainton’s neighbours rallied 
simnltancously and doused him with two conflicting jets of 
conversation, only to find that fie was not listening and that, 
when they paused, he asked in an a^nazed whisper whether 
they had heard what was said. 

I may not have caught it right,'' he explained hope- 
fully. 

But both denied that they had heard the words in 
question. 

When luncheon was* over, an unknown woman with a 
scarlet face came up to him and apologized with tears in her 
eyes. What he must think . . . Sh(‘ wouldn't have done 
such a jihing for the world . . . R(*ally it was partly their 
hostess's fault for not introducing them properly. Honestly, 
she had no idea. . . . 

'' I asked her to say it again," Dainton told mo dully. 
" It was the very first I’d heard, the first I’d suspected. ... I 
can't believe it now — not Sonia . . . She — she said it was 
only a rumour, she couldn't voucli for it, but there was a 
report that David was going to " 

He paused to raise his glass, spilling the wine generously. 

I lidn’t know what to do. I couldn't go about asking 
e\'ery Tom, Dick and Harry wheUher my daughter — When I 
got away frcjin the office to-night I wi'ut round to her house 
to sec A I could find out anything from Oakleigh or George — 
I could talk to them fairly freely ... I remembey my wife 
told me, I forget when it was, that Sonia was away cind that 
George had moved in tliere to look after his uncle ; neither 
of us ever then . , . They wer(‘ both out, so*I thought 

I'd come and bother 3'ou. I knew you were pretty intimate 
with them. I— quite frankly I want you to tell me if what 
that woman said was true." 

I did not find it easy to face Dainton 's troubled, boyish 
eyes. 

" I'm afraid it is," I said. " She's left O'Rane, she did 
go off with another man. I'm sorry to say that your luncheon- 
party wasn't file only place where it was being discussed, 
and several people have told me that the petition’s actually 
been filed." 

Dainton picked up a pair of nut-crackers and twisted them 
nervously open and shut. 
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" This will kill Catherine," he muttered. " WeVe both 
of us always been so proud of her, she was always so wonderful, 
even when she was a littl# child . . . Stornaway, is this 
true ? Is there no doubt of any kind ? You don't know 
what she is to us ! " he cried fiercely, as though I had been 
responsible for the shipwreck of their pride. 

" There seems to be no doubt at all." 

" I wonder if I may have another glass of wine," he said 
absently. " I’m afraid I've spilt most of this." 

We must have sat for anotlier lious in the deserted Coffee- 
Room, now silent as Dainton yielded inch by reluctant inch 
to the slow penetration of inevitable truth, now discussing 
explanations and ca ivassing expedients for ndrieving a lost 
position. J^eyond giving Grayle’s name and mentioning 
that I liad liec n present when an attempt was made to obviate 
divorce proceedings, I volunteered no details and 5id my 
best to give patient hearing to schemes which the rest of us 
had either rejected already or refused to consider. He would 
force Sonia to return to her husband, force O'Rane to take 
her back, force Graylc to give her up. . . . 

" There’s no kind of force you can use," I had to tell him. 
" We've tried argument and entreaty, and that’s failed." 

" Her mother can make her ! " 

" No one can make her 1 ” 

Dainton looked at me as though 1 iiad contrived the 
catastro^)he and were pluming myself on its completeness. 

" But do you mean we’ve got to stand by and see our Sonia 
in the Divorce Court, to have her examined and cross- 
examinei — our own child — with reporters scribbling it all 
down and everybody reading about it next day in the papeis ? 
It’s unthinkable, Stornaway, it’s unthinkable 1 ” 

" Tell iiu; any way of avoiding it, and you may count on 
any help I can give you. By all means see her yourself, or 
get Lady Dainton to see her. Of course, assuming that 
O'Rane has started proceedings, I don’t know that you’U 
stop him. He's behaved with the greatest love and loyalty, 
and, if I may say so, your daughter outraged them when she 
went back with Grayle after we'd tried to persuade her. But 
get Lady Dainton to see her. It can do no harm, but I advise 
you not to build too great hopes on it. Your daughter's last 
words, ptetty well, were that she'd thought it all over before- 
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hand and was prepared to face everything. Conceivably 
she may be frightened when she's taken at her word, but I'm 
inclined to think it will only rfiake her set her teeth the 
harder." *■ 

Dainton looked at me dazedly, as though his mind had 
lagged a sentence and a half behind everything that I was 
saying, and he wtire trying to overtake me. \Vhth marked 
indecision he raised his glass, lowered it, raised it again and 
gulped down the last mouthful of wine. Then he rose to his 
feet and beckoned me to vlo the same. 

" There’s not a moment to lose,” he said gravely. " I’m 
going round to see Sonia at once. If you'll shew me where 
the telephone is ” 

I led him to one of the boxes by the i)orter’s ofTice and 
dawdled^ in front of the tape-machiiKi while he searched for 
Graylc’s number and awaited his call. There was little news, 
but numerous prophets were helping the new Prime Minister 
with a W'calth of conflicting suggestions to construct his 
Cabinet. I had not succeeded in hnding Grayle’s name 
mentioned more than once when Dainton emerged and led 
me to a sofa. 

" She’s not in,” he said. " I don't cpiite know what to do. 
I must tell my wife at the earliest possible moment. . . . 
My God, if sJie came up lierc and had it brokvm to her as I 
did to-day. ... I should like to catch the ii.io to-night 
. . . and I could go and see D.ivid to-morrow. Poor boy ! 
I’m not blaming him, but he can’t understand what he's 
doing, what this means to us — ^Sonia 1 If only I knew about 
it ! . . .” He turned to lay his hand timidly on nty knee. 
“ She seemed very determined, when you saw her ? ” 

" Immovalflc,” I answ'cred. 

" You think she’d disregard her own father and mother ? 
Stornaway, you don’t know what she is to us ! ” 

His voice gave me the answer, but I saw no way of bringing 
home to him that he aiid his wife were less than nothing to 
her at this moment. 

” You can only try,” I said. ” I've seen her at ‘ The 
Sanctuary ' with O’Rane and Grande, I've seen her in Milford 
Square by herself ” 

He looked at his watch and turned to me excitedly. 

" Lo<.>k here, I can’t be in two places at once and^l must 
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get down to my wife. Will you — I*ve no claim on you ; I 
ask it, because I can't help myself — will you go to Sonia, 
insist on seeing her, tell her (If our meeting to-night and beg 
her — in her mother’s namo^ — and mine ” 

His faltering sentences lagged and halted until t-.ey stopped 
altogether. 

“ If you wish me to," I said. 

I can never thank you enough ! I pray you’ll never be 
ill a similar position, but if you are " 

" Don’t build extravagant hopes on it," I warned him again 

When I had seen him into a taxi, 1 drove to Milford Square 
with profound and momentarily increasing distaste for my 
mission. I felt instinetivedy that it was foredoomed to 
failuiT ; I knew that two Jiours after I had failed the Daintons 
would be staring blankly at each other, or pacing nervously 
up and down the room, refusing — despite mV repeated ■ arn- 
ing — to abandon hope until my failure had been confessed. 
And I knew that I must see Mrs. O’Rane alone — which Grayle 
would tiy to i)rev('nt — and make an emotional appeal — 
which I was ill-equipped for doing. . . . 

My taxi drew up at the door. I rang and enquired of my 
old, smooth-faced aiitagonist wJicthcr Mrs. O’Rane was at 
home. I was told that she was not. 

“ Then I'll Wviit for her," I said, squeezing past him into the 
hall and taking off my coat and gloves. " Is Colonel 
Grayle in ? " 

Not*yt'C sir. Mr. Bannerman’s in the smoking-room," 

" I should like to sec him," I said, " if he's not engaged." 

Guy dragged himself out of an arm-chair with a mixture 
of surprise and distrust. 

" Hullo I what brings you here ? " he enquired. “ I never 
expected to sec you." 

Well, I never expected to see you," I answered. I 
thought you’d been banished." 

He looked at me with cautious absence of expression and 
then applied himself to treading a little mound of cigar-ash 
into the carpet. 

** Grayle ought to be in soon," he volunteered. “ He said 
he wouldn’t be late." 

" It was Mrs. O'Rane I came to see." 

Guy looked at me closely and raised his eyebrows slightly. 
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Then he buried the lower half of his face in a tumbler of 
whisky and soda, glanced at me again over the brim, swallowed 
and set the glass down empty. * 

“ What d'you want with her, if I ifiay ask ? he enquired. 
Guy has a dual personality compounded of loyalty to his 
master and love for humanity at large. The combination is 
not an easy one to imagine, but he contrived at once to blend 
the qualities and yet keep them distinct. I told him frankly 
and fully of my conversation with Dainton. 

“ I warned him that he was sending me on a foors errand,” 
I said. “ But how could I refuse ? I’d submit to being 
sent on a dozen fool’s errands each day, if I thought I could 

spare him — and his wife — and O'Rane — and his wife ” 

Guy I'aised his hand to intermpt me. 

" Lopk here, how much do you know ? ” he asked, as I 
had been asking every second person that day. ” Not the 
early part ; what I mean is, are you up to date ? ” 

” Two or three people have told me that O’Ranc’s actually 
filed his petition,” I said. " Is that true ? ” 

" I don’t know. Is that all you know ? ” 

" My dear Guy the whole of London’s discussing the thing, 
I’ve heard an approach to the truth and most kinds of 
variants.” 

” But is that all you know ? ” he repeated. 

” I imagine so,” I answered. 

Guy shrugged his shoulders helplessly. ^ 

” Then you're not up to date,” he said. ” 1 got Dainton’s 
enquiry on the telephone and I told him that she wasn’t in. 
It was true — as far as it went. She’s gone, Stornaway. I’ve 
not the faintest idea what happened, but there was — a big 
row of some kind — not the first, by any means, I may tell you 
— and she walked out of the house.” 

" But where's she gone to ? ” I asked, as soon as I was 
sufficiently recovered from my surprise to ask anything. 

” I’ve no idea,” he answered. ^ 
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I wanted to ask so many questions that I hardly knew where 
to begin, but Guy — with the best possible intentions — was 
not in a position to tell me anything worth hearing. Mrs. 
O'Rane, at the end of an hour-long altercation behind closed 
doors, had come into the hall, with a pearly-white face, 
collected a fur-coat and umbrella and uialked into the Square. 

She stopped for a moment on the top step and unfastened 
her latch-key — she used to carry it tied to her bag with a bit 
of ribbon ; I found it in my hand the next moment, and she 
was saying good-bye and telling me quite casually that she 
wasn't coming back. Grayle — he didn't even trouble tq come 
out of the smoking-room. What it was about I can't say, but 
they must have had an unholy row." Guy looked at me 
dubiously, weighing my discretion. " I suppose, now that 
it's all over, there's no harm in saying that rows were the rule 
rather than the exception. . . . Right from the earliest days 
when she used to come and dine Iicre, or he took her out. 
I don’t know how either thought they could possibly live in 
the same house. Of course, she fascinated him," he conceded, 
with the gusto of a Promenade habitue, " but she never cared 
for him. I'm as certain of that as I am of my own existence. 
She's a curious woman ; it used to make me go hot and cold 
sometimes to see and hear Grayle with her — he was cruel — 
but, the more he bullied her, the more she respected him. If 
he shewed^ her the sort of deference a man does shew a woman, 
he seemed to lose his grip. I don't know how much you saw 
of them before she came here, but she was playing cat and 
mouse with* Grayle. Or trying to. He soon put a stop to 
that. He's had a good many ordinary affaires, but he was 
really fond of this woman, and, when he found that O’Rane 
was openly living with someone else " 

" That's well-established, is it ? " I interrupted. 

" I believe so. Well, he naturally wanted to protect 
Mrs. O’Rane. She treated it as a joke, until he swore he'd 
never see her again. (He was always saying it, but this time 
he meant it.) Then she got frightened. First she rang up — 
and he ighored her; she wrote — and he didn't answer her 
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letters ; called — and he refused to see her. The next thing 
was complete surrender.'* Guy Bannerman spread out his 
hands and shrugged his shoulSiers. "You can't compound 
a common life of that sort of storA and sunshine. Grayle 
found that, if he wanted to get his way — well, he didn't actually 
take a stick to her, but it was the next best thing.” 

Guy paused to sigh in perplexity, trying vainly to reconcile 
his idol's behaviour with his own romantic canons of chivalry. 

" Go on,” I said. 

" Well, he was gradually breaking her spirit, killing all her 
charm ; and then I really think that he began to get tired of 
her. They were wearing each other out, and you couldn't 
expect her to be mewed up inside the house, and people were 
begin nfng to talk. . . . Tve told you pretty well all I know.” 

I digested Guy’s story in silence until 1 heard the jingle of 
a hansom cab outside, followed by a word or two in Grayle's 
voice. A moment later he was standing in the doorway, 
scowling in surprise at seeing me there. 

" Hast thou found me, oh mine enemy ? ” he sneered. 
" I seem to remember your giving it as your considered opinion 
that you never wanted to see me or speak to me again. I'm 
honoured by your visit, of course, but you can — just — clear 
— out ! ” 

He pushed the door open to its widest extent and stood 
aside as though nothing would give him greater pleasure 
than to assist my departure with a kick. In his present mood 
he would have done it without much further provocation, but 
I am no more of a physical coward than my neighbour and 
I was not going to let him threaten me. * 

" 1 came to see Mrs. O’Ranc,” I told him, without getting 
up. 

" Well, no doubt Bannerman's informed you that she's not 
here.'* 

" I want to know where she is. I may mention that I've 
seen her father to-night. He'd heard nothing till lunch-time, 
to-day, and, though it's no affair of his, I thought he was 
rather upset. He's gone down to Hampshire to break the 
news to his wife, and I promised to see if I could arrange a 
meeting with his daughter.” 

Grayle walked to the sofa, picked up my coat and tossed 
it to me. 
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" I don't know where she is," he said shortly, " And I 
don't care." 

• My hat followed the coat thfough the air and dropped on 
to my knees. • 

“ Dainton wants to stop the divorce," I said. " That must 
have a certain academic interest for you, Grayle. He’s seeing 
O’Rane to-morrow morning." 

I looked in vain for any sign of pleasure, relief or concern. 

" I tell you, I don't know where she is," he repeated. She 
left this place to-day — and — she’s — not coming — back." 

" You mean you turned her out," I suggested. 

" Oh, Tm sick of this." He limped to my chair and caught 
my wrist in one hand, bending it back until I had to get up to 
prevent his breaking my arm off at the elbow. "Asa ifiatter 
of courtesy I told you she’d gone, and the best thing you can 
do is to follow her. You’ve found time to meddle with my 
affairs for a good many months, but I’m tired of it now ; it’s 
got to end. I give you fair warning, Stornaway, that I am 
instructing my servants not to admit you, if you come here 
again ; and, by God ! if you try to force your way in. I’ll 
thrash you out with a crop. Now — march ! " 

My exit was painless, though I will not pretend that it was 
dignified. I walked a few yards along the Brompton Road, 
wondering what to do next. It was futile to speculate where 
Mrs. O’Raiie was gone ; she could not return to " The 
Sanctuary," she could not go home to her parents ; after 
abandoning her husband and being abandoned by her lover 
within six months she could hardly — with her pride and temper 
— ask a friend to take her in. Any grandeur with which she 
had tried to invest her recklessness and infidelity at our last 
meeting was sorely draggled. And she was about thirty — 
a year or two more, a year or two less ; in the full bloom and 
beauty of her life, with some hundreds from her father to pay 
her hotel bills, debarred' by the war even from liiding herself 
for a few months abroad. I stood still to wonder where she 
was at that moment, how she was facing the future. 

Then I turned down Sloane Street and made for the 
Underground station. I had meant to go home and, per- 
haps, to telephone to Dainton, but it could do no good, and 
I wanted to hold a council of war with the Oakleighs. In 
Sloane Square I met Beresford, hobbling along on a stick« 
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and made him turn round and keep me company. In some 
way I felt that he deserved to be present. Bertrand was in 
bed when we reached “ The Sa^nctuary," but I found George 
reading a book, with his feet up on a sofa, and, when I told 
him that my business was urgent, we adjourned upstairs to 
the scene of more than one early morning session. I told them 
as shortly as I could of my interview's with Dainton, Banner- 
man and Grayle and left the facts to sink in. The ensuing 
silence was broken by Beresford, speaking more to himself 
than to the room. 

" The cad ! he muttered. ” Oh, my God ! the cad ! And 
you don’t know where she is now ? ” 

“ No. I’ve given you all the facts.” 

After the one outburst Beresford remained quiet, and the 
other^three of us started a rambling debate to decide what 
we wanted done and what was practicable. Bertrand acted 
as chairman and put the questions. We agreed that for the 
sake of O’Rane and the Daintons the proceedings should be 
stopped, if possible ; it was established that Mrs. O'Rane 
and Grayle w^ere unlikely to meet again, and, if we could get 
back to the terms discussed a few weeks earlier, it was still 
conceivable that the scandal might be suppressed. 

“ But O'Rane doesn’t know they've parted,” I reminded 
Bertrand. ** Someone must tell him. I’ll go down, if 
necessary, as I had the news at first-hand. Of course, if 
he refuses and says they had their rhaiicc and missed it 

" He won't refuse,” said Bertrand. You'll go ? I 
believe we can stop it even now. He's not particularly 
vindictive — he shewed that the other night ; and he'd sooner 
spare his wife than punish Grayle.” He grimaced with 
disfavour. '' Stomaway, I've never liked that man, but I 
didn't think he was capable of this.” 

Nor did she, poor soul ! ” 

We had reached our decision, and, if I had to leave for 
the country by an early train, I wanted to get home to bed. 
George and his uncle were chewing the cud of my story, and I 
saw no end to that. I was putting on my coat, when Beres- 
ford begged me to stay a moment longer^ 

" You're not leaving it at this, are you 1 " he asked, with a 
white face. 

" Have you anything to suggest ? " I asked. 
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** You're going to let Grayle ride off ? Merciful Christ 1 
And I thought some of you were Sonia's friends ! " 

He struggled to his feet and in another moment, bumping 
past me, was half-way td the door. George sprang from his 
chair and had one foot planted solidly in the way before 
Beresford could reach the handle. 

“ Here, where are you off to ? " he demanded. 

" Something's got to be done about Grayle," was the reply. 

" What do you mean ? " I asked, for Beresford had the 
voice, the eyes and the bearing of homicidal mania. 

* " I'm going to have a word with him," he answered between 
clenched teeth. " Let me go ! " 

There was something pitifully incongruous between the 
purposeful language and the emaciated, consumptive sfieaker. 
Grayle, for all his unsound leg, could pluck him up by the 
ankles and crush in his head against the wall like the shell 
of an egg. 

" Let's hear some more about it first," I said, taking his arm 
despite a quiver and jerk of protest. " I know Grayle fairly 
well, and, if you’re* going to match yourself against him in 
physical strength, you might just as well try to knock holes 
in the side of a battleship with your naked fists." 

Beresford wriggled against my grip. 

I can have a go at spoiling him first," he cried. " After 
that, I don't mind what happens." * 

Their rgotives were different, but I was vividly reminded 
of the Cockney Huish preparing to advance, vitriol jar in 
hand, against the unerring rifle of Attwater. I looked over 
Beresford*s head and lifted my eyebrows at Bertrand, who 
raised himself in bed and called him twice by name. 

" You mustn't do anything hasty," he urged, wagging his 
forefinger with great parade of reasonableness. " Any kind 
of attack on Grayle is bound to recoil on Sonia, and that's the 
last thing you want. I assure you that twenty-four hours 
after you'd gone for him " 

Beresford shook free of my arm and limped menacingly up 
to the bed. 

" You don't care a curse for her," he cried, " but you pretend 
to care for O'Rane. You're going to let Grayle break up 
O'Rane's life, take away Sonia from him, throw her out of 
doors-= — 
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Bertrand spread out his hands with a gesture of bland 
expostulation. 

My dear boy, we can't present it. It's do7ie, and any act 
of private vengeance will hit David'Und Sonia hardest of all. 
Haven't we been scheming and contriving to prevent the 
divorce for that very reason ? We all know that it would 
dish Grayle's political career to be cited as a co-respondent 
at the present time ; it would keep him out of the Cabinet 
or compel him to resign. But I can tell you that it would 
dish the O’Ranes very much more completely. Dear boy, 
when we're hoping to close down one scandal, for Heaven's 
sake don’t open up another.” 

If not impressed, Beresford was at least interested and 
temporarily checked. He stood reflecting with a scowl on 
his fare and his underlip thrust forward. 

” Is that — brute going to be taken into the Government ? 
he asked. 

“ According to the papers there's every possibility,” 
Bertrand answered. ” No one will ever know, but I choose 
to believe that he tired of Sonia from the moment when his 
plans were threatened by the possibility of a scandal." 

Beresford looked at him wondoringly and then turned to me. 

” Do you bear that out ? " he asked. ” I don't know enough 
of public life to say if it's true. Do you mean that, if Grayle 
wont into the Divorce Court, he'd be broken ? ” 

The eagerness of his tone frightened us a little, for we 
thought that we had talked him out of danger. Bertrand 
assumed groat determination of manner. 

" Grayle's not going into the Divorce Court, if we can 
help it," he said. 

" Grayle's going to be broken, if I can work it," was the 
retort. 

" But you can't. Nq one would support you more readily, 
if it were possible.” 

Beresford dropped into his former chair without answering 
and propped his chin on his fists. Bertrand watched him 
uneasily ; George came back from the door and led me away 
to the window. Tentatively he asked me how far I thought 
the threat of proceedings could be used to block Grayle's path 
of office. 

" I don't know how far you can blackmail a man," George 
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admitted. ‘‘ Particularly a man like Grayle. It’s only an 
idea. I've just thought of it. If we coiild make him sign 
an undertaking — something tlfet we could use against him 
and that he couldn't turff and use against us. It all wants 
the devil of a lot of thinking out. . . . If Raney doesn’t divorce 
Sonia now, when the offence is still fresh, I suppose he weakens 
his position ; he may not be able to get a divorce later, 
and then our barrier’s kicked to matchwood. I’m not a 
lawyer ; perhaps Bertrand. ...” 

We walked to the bed, where Bertrarfd was sitting with his 
eyes on us. I cannot say whether my friends have been more 
unfortunate than the generality, but one has bound himself 
by a similar undertaking not to play cards, two more not to 
enter certain cities, and four or five to resign certain portions 
and to live abroad. As a rule, however, a felony was being 
compounded, or the offence was one against honour wherein 
there was no statute of limitations. 

” It's mere bluff, and he’ll beat you at that game,” Bertrand 
said without hesitation. ” What Grayle’s done is to outrage 
public opinion, and the public has a short memory. You 
could break him now, but in two, three years' time people 
would say, ' This is very ancient history, w^e’ve heard her 
story, but not his ; probably he wasn’t so much to blame 
as she makes out ; she couldn’t live with one man, so it's 
conceivable that she couldn’t live with another. But, any- 
way, it's vicient history.' In three years’ time your man of 
the world would think none the worse of him ; and you 
can't tell how far she may have travelled in tlirec years. 
Time's on his side.” 

“ But this is the opportunity of his political life,” George 
persisted. ” In three years' time it may have gone beyond 
hope of returning.” 

But he knows that David wouidi^'t sacrifice his wife to 
punish him. Haven't we talked ourselves hoarse to find a 
way of stopping the proceedings ? Grayle's a level-headed 
fellow ” 

" Hardly at this moment,” I interrupted. 

Bertrand looked at me in some surprise. 

” Well, discuss it with David,” he said unenthusiastically. 
” If he agrees, go to Grayle and try your luck. I never like 
brandishing weapons that I'm not prepared to use. I tell- 
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you it's an empty threat and that Grayle will see through it 
You know, you're all carried away by some idea of poetic 
justice, you think you've got k pocket retribution packed up 
and ready for him ; you imagine that people are punished 
for their crimes in this world- I've outgrown that phase." 

, ' fThe superfluous touch of cynicism flicked us all and Beresford 
most of all. 

Somebody's going to punish that man," he cried. " I 
don't know who and I don't know how, but it's going to be 
done. I'll drop everything else and sacrifice all I've got to 
it." 

Bertrand sighed and lay back on his pillows. 

" Grayle's not worth it," he said. 

" But Sonia is ! " Beresford cried passionately. 



CHAPTER SIX 

THE unwritten LAW 

** She said, ' Be good with me ; T grow 
So tired for shame’s sake. I shall die 
If you say nothing ; * . . 

A. C. Swinburne : The Leper.” 


F or a fugitive from justice London is either the best 
hkling-i)lace in the world, or else the worst ; I have 
never had an opportunity of deciding, and Mrs. O’Rane's 
experience has not helped me. 

She left Milford Square in the first week of December ; 
in the mflldle of January her husband and friends gleaned 
their first news of her. So both succeeded and both failed. 

She has told me that her first action after leaving Grayle 
was to enter a lube station and to study a railway map of 
London. Her knees were trembling violently, and her brain 
was numbed so that she stared at names without reading them 
until something inside her head like the ticking of a watch, 
now silent, now intrusive, as her attention was captured or 
left free, warned her to concentrate her thoughts ; she had to 
get away, and time was being lost, time was being lost. . . . 

The “ inner city " was ex hypothesi closed to her ; Chelsea, 
Kensington and Hampstead each contained a sprinkling of 
friends ; teyond them she spelled out the names of places 

ai7 
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on the outer fringe through which she had passed on her way 
north, west or south from London. Willcsden — you met 
Willesden on your way to Holyhead or the west of Scotland ; 
Wimbledon — that was an old fricndT, encountered every time 
that you went by the London and South Western to Melton ; 
Croydon — surely Croydon lay on the way to Dover ? But 
nobody lived there. , . . Certainly no woman in her senses 
journeyed to Croydon and inexplicably put up at an hotel. 
What was one to do during the day ? Invent excuses to get 
away from the hotel*- between meals? But one must not 
stray towards London. For three hours, morning and after- 
noon, one could walk between interminable rows of villas. . . . 

Yet why confine herself to London, wlien the whole of 
Englarid lay before her ? She had only to drive to King's 
Cross,. Euston, Waterloo, Paddington. . . . But she stood 
in a blouse, skirt and fur-coat ; and all her other clothes 
were at The Sanctuary " or in Milford Square. She could 
buy others, of course, but her one prayer was to avoid meeting 
people. They were talking about Jier, they would stare past 
her when they met, or else — worthy souls ! — warn her for her 
good that Colonel Grayle's name was being coupled with 
hers — when he had flung her out of the house ! An hour 
before, she had her speeches ready ; she was nervously 
anxious, after the long strain of waiting, to defend herself 
and defy society in the same breath — but there was now 
nothing to defend. She had bought her last dress a fortnight 
ago at Worth’s — and Grayle had accompanied her to the 
shop. . , . 

But the clothes were a trifle — though she would have to 
start from the beginning, buy a portmanteau, have it sent 
to — well, to her temporary headquarters, paying for her room 
in advance — assuming that the management would take her 
in — awaiting the brand-new trunk and the succession of 
parcels and milliners' boxes. There was not very much 
privacy about such an escape .... And, if you got your 
clothes amd got away, you were compelled since the war to 
give your true name wherever you went ; anyone who chose 
to enquire of the police anywhere .... And you could not 
get even to Ireland without a permit. It was natural enough, 
but hard on hfer, when she was so bruised and beaten, when 
she wanted so desperately to hide. ... 
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No weakness or self-pity ! Back to the map, though it 
were but the map of London. All England might lie stretched 
in a welcoming expanse, but if was lamentably true that one 
knew very little of En^and. One had stayed in country 
houses here, there and everywhere ; one had gone to an hotel 
in Harrogate, an hotel in Brighton, perhaps three more ; 
one had never explored England like a Cook's tourist or a 
commercial traveller. One's imagination would not venture 
bej^ond a familiar ring — Brighton, Harrogate, Oxford or 
London. * 

She stared at the map until a furtive young man who had 
passed and repassed, slily trying to catch sight of her face, 
asked whether he could be of any assistance. The shock 
of being addressed by a strange voice and the need of col- 
lecting herself to answer it cleared her brain. 

“ I want to get to — Euston," she said — and was surprised 
by the ease and assurance of her tone, steady and authoritative. 

You change into the Hampstead Tube at Leicester 
Square," he told her. 

She waited until he had turned his back and then went 
upstairs to a public telephone and rang up Grayle's house. 
It was prostitution of her pride to communicate with the house 
even from a distance, but she had to have clothes. The 
butler answered tlie telephone, and, in the same steady, 
authoritative voice she asked him to send everything to the 
Grosvenoik Hotel. There was no difficulty about engaging 
a room, if she could say that her luggage was coming later ; 
no difficulty about anything, if she kept her head. . . . And 
then she could look round at her leisure, though she would 
have to change her hotel next day, since she had revealed 
where she was going. 

The next thing ? Money. She drove to her bank, drew 
twenty pounds and enquired the balance. For some weeks 
she could be easy in her mind on the score of money. Of 
course, if her father heard anything and thought fit to stop 
paying her allowance. . . . The drive from the, bank to the 
hotel was the worst ten minutes of her life. Hitherto she had 
only wanted an asylum where she could shelter until she 
was strong enough to face the world disdainfully ; now she 
knew tha^ she could never face the world and that she must 
prowl from one hiding-place to another, lingering apprehen* 
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sively until she was identified and then wearily slinking 
away into greater seclusion. ... Of course her father would 
hear, everyone would hear. A^iid it would give such pleasure 
to her enemies when they saw tha? they could put her out 
of countenance ! Everyone had enemies ; the most popular 
and beloved girl of her acquaintance had been prosecuted for 
some fraud over the insurance of jewellery, and a chorus of 
jubilation had gone up from these smooth-faced, false friends. 
And, when she herself had broken off her engagement with 
Jim Loring, tiic vilest things were said ; she heard them 
years later from other friends who wanted to make mischief. 
Women were contemptible creatures. And there would 
be a thunder of exultation at her downfall. They hated her, 
because she told them frankly that women bored her ; they 
were jealous, because she was admittedly one of the greatest 
beauties in London ; for yaars men had been falling in love 
with her and bogging her to marry them ; she could have 
had her choice. . . . 

And now she had been turned out of her lover's house 1 
And the world would know it any day. Already her husband's 
solicitors had written to Grayle, asking for his solicitor's name 
and address. The letter had been on the buhl cabinet, and 
she had oj)ened it in his presence. From the very first she 
had always opened his letters like that ; he had enjoyed it \ 
it had seemed to bring them closer. . . . But this time he 
was furious. That was the first of the big scenes which 
had ended with her leaving the house. . . . She did not know 
when the case would be heard, but the story would race 
round London ; and other stories would be reminiscently 
tacked on to it — her two broken engagements before she 
married ; it would be said that no man could endure her for 
more than six months. . . She found herself shaken with 
quivering, dry sobs. 

In the hall of the hotel a man bowed to her, and she tried 
not to see him, as though she had no right to be there. And, 
when the room had been allotted her, she hurried to it and 
locked herself in ; no one could stare at her there, no one 
could begin to speak and then recollect and break off. She 
looked at her watch, dreading the descent to the dining-room, 
thougli it was not yet four o'clock ; and suddenly she remem- 
bered that she had promised to dine with Lord Pentyre and 
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go to a play. He was home on short leave, they had met at 
luncheon two days before, and she had chosen the restaurant 
and the theatre. ... . ^ 

It was a test case. Since leaving " The Sanctuary " she 
had occasionally dined out with Grayle, occasionally met 
him by chance at other houses and often dined with him at 
home ; they had also dined separately with their respective 
friends, trying to reveal no outward change in their lives until 
it was forced upon them. Soon people would refuse to meet 
her, for, whatever else the altercation wth Grayle had made 
clear, they were being of a sudden miiversally discussed. 
Bobbie Pent y re had said something about bringing his 
mother, who had come to London for his leave and waited to 
see as much of him as possible. If Lady Pentyre refused to 
come ... if her absence had to be laboriously cxplainedf . . . 

The telephone meant questions. She wrote out a telegram 
and sent it down by the hand of lier chambermaid ; then she 
lay down on the bed and tried first to make her mind a blank, 
but Grayle’s voice was echoing in her cars ; then to surrender 
to her headache, but it absorbed only half her attention. If 
she could explain and cry to someone ... a man. . . . 
Staring dully at the clock, she told herself that fww she would 
have been dressing, now telling the butler to get her a taxi ; 
now, when her dinner was brought in on a tray, Lord Pentyre 
would be wailing in the lounge at Claridge's ; another 
moment, tind he would have been hurrying forward to shake 
her hand, order her a cocktail, offer her a cigarette. . . . 

The hojel would be filled with people that she knew and 
wanted to see — not that she cared about them, but because 
there was something friendly about knowing and being known. 
She loved living in a crowd. In he^ first season, when she 
came up from the country and was uncertain of herself, she 
could have cried with mortification when everyone else was 
so much at case and she was left in the cold until she spoke 
of comparative strangers by their Christian names, like the 
others, to pretend that she, too, had known them since she 
was a child. Instead of which. . . . She was extraordinarily 
attractive, her father never grudged mohey, her mother 
worked indefatigably ; and — there was no harm in saying it, 
when it was all over-'-she had been taken at her own valuation, 
socially boomed. . . . When she was engaged to Jim Loring 
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— she could see it now — what a fnesalliance the old marchioness 
must have thought her beloved boy was making I It 
was all over now, but, when ^rhe dined with Bobbie Pentyre, 
she did rather like seeing two-thfrds of the people bowing 
to her and knowing that the rest were whispering : “ Isn't 
that Sonia Dainton ? Sonia O'Rane, I should say. Who's 
she with ? ” In her first season some one would only have 
said : " Pentyre's got a very pretty girl with him." 

But it was all over — with that night. And how petty, 
when you were flung dgainst realities 1 To*morrow, if Pentyre 
dined at Claridge’s, the idlers would nod to him and 
say to one another : " Pentyre reminds me. Usen't he 

to be rather lie with Sonia O’Rane ? Someone was saying 
at lunch ..." And it would all come out ! At least, it 
wouldn't. . . . She didn’t care a damn, if anyone knew the 
truth, but, when they whispered and the women pretended 
npt to be listening for fear it was improper — listening all the 
time till their ears flopped out of their heads . . . ! 

To-morrow I She started guiltily. To-morrow they would 
be expecting her at ten for the Belgian Refugee committee. 
And she was lunching out with someone — her head ached too 
much to recollect who it was ; she had promised to lunch 
and dine out for a fortnight, as she always did ; luncheon 
was arranged for one o’clock at the Piccadilly Grill Room 
(so it must be some very yoimg admirer !), because she had to 
go on to a charity performance at the Alhambra, fwhere she 
was appearing in a tableau with Lady Sally Farwell and a 
crowd of other people — something eight cent h-centuryish, 
but she had never found out precisely what they were supposed 
to represent. . . . And the day after she was starting a great 
housing scheme for the refugees in London, begging for un- 
occupied houses with one hand and superfluous furniture with 
the other, bringing the two together. That was the kind of 
war-work she liked, ... Sir Adolphus Erskine had promised 
her one of his cars, and she was going round to call on house 
agents in a new green and black bat with broad green ribbons 
at the back and a silk cloak bordered with Valenciennes lace. 

. • . Grayle had sat, beating a stick against his leg while she 
chose it. . . . 

That was all over, too. A bigger woman, she supposed," 
would have gone on her way unperturbed, refusing to be 
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frowned out of existence and regally contriving to place 
everyone else in the wrong — The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
in her rehabilitation. Though that was on the stage, of 
course ; she had never SiOen it in real life. . . . Anyway, she 
could not sit on a committee with Violet Loring and know 
that she was saying to herself, “ I can*t make out why Jim 
didn't see through her." Jim never had seen through her, 
he would have cut off his hand to marry her, cut off both hands 
when she broke the engagement. But Violet Loring would 
think that God had stepped in just in time to save him : 
“ You're well out of it, my dear ! Rather even poor David 
^ than you." 

It was a long time since she had concentrated her thoughts 
on David, but it was too late in the evening to fit him ihto his 
place. At least, it was only half-past nine, but she wjis too 
tired to tliink. It was not much use going to bed, because 
she obviously could not sleep, but it would be something to 
turn the lights out. Undressing slowly, she discovered 
that she had not begun to unpack ; all the things that she 
did not want would be at the top, and all the things that she 
wanted at the bottom. It really was not worth it. . . . She 
climbed into bed, wondering for a moment why the sheets 
were so warm and discovering that she had not taken off her 
stockings. As she pulled the pillow into the nape of her neck, 
a comb pressed hard against her head, and she found that she 
had not bij^ushed her hair. " I suppose a man's like this, when 
he goes to bed drunk," she told herself. Then her eyes 
closed, and she fell asleep. 

At two, •five and seven she woke suddenly, wondering what 
the vague menace was that had frightened her. It stabbed 
her mind ; her heart quickened its beat, and she lay panting 
until gradually she passed into a waking dream. At nine 
she was roused by the chambermaid, who said that a gentle- 
man had called to know if Mrs. David O'Rane was staying 
in the hotel. - He gave no name of his own, but hers was set 
out m printed capitals. 

" Mrs. David O'Rane," she murmured, taking the paper 
and tr3dng at once to seem unconcerned and yet td identify 
the writing of the printed letters. *' No, it can't be for me. 
Who did you say brought it ? " 

** He diSin’t give any name, ma'am." 
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" But what was he like ? " she asked, conscious that she 
was speaking too quickly for perfect composure. 

I didn't see him, ma'am- . One of the porters brought 
it up. I'll enquire if you like." 

Oh, it doesn't matter," Mrs. O'Rane answered. " I was 
only wondering . . . Mrs. David O'Rane. ... It can't 
be meant for me ..." 

It was well that she had registered without a Christian name, 
though she ha^l been compelled to give " The Sanctuary " as 
her address — she ' ad no other — her unknown visitor had ap- 
parently not tr' aibled to carry his investigations so far. It was 
an escape ; it was also the first verbal lie that she had ever told. 

Then for the day's engagements. . . . Perhaps nothing 
would be known as yet ; but to-morrow or the next day it 
would be known, she would not be expected at her Committee ; 
at least, they would wait wondering whether to expect her 
or not. ... It was better to telegraph and say that she 
was slightly indisposed. . . . 

The past was closed as she left the telegraph office. She 
had to dodge back, as she caught sight of Lady Loring and the 
Dow'ager walking away from the Cathedral, no doubt going 
through the Park on foot to kill time before their joint com- 
mittee meeting. She must get far away from all these asso- 
ciations and reminders ; and she must find something to do. 
All her life she was so restless, she had tried to do too much, 
she was always looking for new excitements ; motherly 
souls like Lady Maitland always told her that — and tfien asked 
her to sell flags outside the War Office. And with every man 
who fell in love with her there was a phase in whidi he im- 
plored her tenderly and unselfishly to take better care of her- 
self — and then robbed her of her afternoon rest in order to 
dine early and go to a play. People were wonderfully selfish 
at heart, especially those like David and Vincent, who made 
most parade of their unselfishness and devotion. . . . Even 
when she stayed away in the country and was supposed to 
be doing nothing, she was never happy without some diver- 
sion ; she could not sit down and read or wander about a gar- 
den or go for aimless, dreary walks ; she had always needed 
the stimulus of something to shew her off, to polish and sharpen 
her, something rival and competing, an audience. . . . 

It was not going to be easy to fill her endless daj^, her life 
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of endless days. When war first broke out, she found that 
her world was come to an end, that the men were taking 
commissions and the wpmerf' training themselves to nurse. 
She, too, had tried to mirse — and had given it up because 
the physical strain was too great. Then after her marriage 
she had collected these committees and acted and sung for 
charity, but there were very few things that she could do. 
And she had not learnt to do anything in the interval. A 
Government oificc might engage her, if she chose to furnish 
satisfactory references, on unskilled, mechanical work. She 
would go unrecommended, without qualifications. . . . No. 
That could be dismissed. She was not going to the Foreign 
Office, say, to have Gerald Deganway sniggering to his friends 
about her ; or to find herself unexpectedly carrying an armful 
of papers to Sir Harry Merefield, or Lord John Carfetairs, 
who had been transferred from the Diplomatic. She knew 
people in all these offices. Before the war she had met them 
every night at dances. . . . 

Of course, a man like Sir Adolphus Erskine with his spider's 
web of commercial interests would find her work, but she was 
not going to take him into her confidence ; he had known her 
in her glory, when London was at her feet. If she had been 
in the mood to discuss herself^ or ask for sympathy, she would 
have gone tlie day before to Crowley Court and braved her 
mother. SJie had not gone, she woiild never go ; if she had 
brought this kind of tiling on herself, she would go through 
with it single-handed. 

As soon as the Lorings were safely out of sight, she walked 
into AshleJ' Gardens on her way back to the hotel. Opposite 
the Cathedral a car, driven by a girl in livery, was awaiting 
its owner. Mrs. O'Rane suddenly decided to go up and speak 
to her. 

“ I wonder if you'll give me some information," she began 
with a smile. " I want to know where you have to go to get 
taken on for a job like that." 

" Can you drive a car ?^' the girl asked. 

" I've driven a Fiat and an Argyle and a Mercedes." 

" Repairs ? " the girl asked in a business-like voice. 

" I took the Mercedes up to Scotland single-handed once. 
I don’t say I could take an engine down but I’m equa^to 
the bt^inarv things." 
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The girl considered. 

" The General — I drive for General Calverly, you know — 
Mrs. O'Rane nodded and turned apprehensively to see whether 
the General was in sight. They hkd met a week before at 
dinner with the Duchess of Ross. " He was asking me 
the other day if I could find anyone for a friend of his, some 
man in the Admiralty. I suppose you know your way about 
London ? If you like to give me your address, I'll mention 
it to the General. Or, of course, you can go to the school 
where I went, get youfself tested and then choose for yourself 
when someone applies. It's the ' Emergency Motor Drivers ’ 
in Long Acre. Aren't you Mrs. O'Rane ? " 

I am. How did you know that ? " 

" I thought you must be," the girl answered with a laugh. 
" I've seen your photograph in the papers so much. The 
General will probably want you to come and drive for him." 

Mrs. O'Rane tried to seem pleased by the compliment 
when she was only thankful for the warning. 

" I'd better go to the school, I think," she said. " They 
may say I'm not good enough, and I don't like disappointing 
people. ,Jhanks most awfully. Good-bye." 

She hurried away as a portly figure in unifonn clattered 
down the steps, screwing an eye-glass in place, while his 
driver stiffened to attention. 


11 

I 

On the morning after my council of war with the Oakleighs, 
I telegraphed to Dainton that I was motoring doXw! and 
suggested that I should pick him up at Crowley Court and 
drive him into Melton for an interview with O'Rane. He 
must have guessed, I should have thought, that my 'mission 
overnight had failed, but I could see, when we mot, that he 
and his wife were emptily hoping, l^th were waiting at the 
door when I arrived ; both looked past me into the ettr^ty 
car as I got out. ' ' ✓ " 

" You couldn’t get her to come ? ” Dainton enquired 
anxiously. “ Ah 1 ” ' ^ 

He was a, flabby, ineflectual little man at the tuoiee^ 
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and the shock had made him pathetically more liabby. God 
l^ows I It was not my tragedy, and I cannot boast that I 
am capable of an un^ually brave show under affliction, 
but I wanted to make iJainton throw out liis chest and hold 
his head up— and do some hard manual work and a few 
physical exercises. I wished, for her elevation, too, that his 
daughter could see the state to which she had reduced him ; 
she was not sufficiently clever or detached to realize how much 
his limp indulgence had contributed tocher pampered, neurotic 
wilfulness, but the consequences were there for all to mark. 
Lady Dainton shewed no sign of weakness. She had not 
slept much, I dare swear, since her husband returned, but 
she was collected and equal to every denicind. • 

I expect we shall find lunch waiting,” she said, as I came 
in. " We can only give you cold comfort, I'm afraid. *When 
we turned the house into a hospital, Roger and I only kept 
two rooms for ourselves, so, if you find my nurses running in 
to see me every two minutes, don't you know ? . . . Fm 
glad you were able to come, because we're spending your 
money here and I want you to see that we re spending it 
properly.” 

A table had been laid for us in a room wliich tt\m its 
Vanity Fair cartoons, gun-cases, Badminton Library 
and estate-maps, 1 judged to be Dainton's study. The ser* 
vants were hardly out of the room befoie he tmned to me. 

" What^happeiied ? ” he demanded anxiously. “ Catherine 
knows everytliing.” 

" I'm afraid it’s rather more and perhaps rather worse than 
either of you know,” I warned him. ” I called at the house, 
and she wasn't there. They'd had a quarrel, and she'd — 
left him. I've no idea where she is, though George Oakleigh 
was going to make all possible enquiries to-day. You'yB' not 
seen.O'Rane since last night ? ” 

He shook his head, turning his face away abruptly so that 
I should not see it, and seemed unable to speak. 

We thought it better to want till we'd heard from you/* 
explained Lady Dainton. ** She's — ^left this man, you say ? 
I ^all want a moment to consider-this." 

. I only broke a long silence because I observed her husband^ 
{^paring to speak and knew thitt he would contribute nothing 
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'' As I sec it, Lady Dainton,” I said, " there's an element 
of hope. We can never set things as they were before, but 
we may prevent them from growing \sjprse. On the one hand, 
O'Rane may now consent to stop proceedings. Fve not 
seen him since he made up his mind to move, I can't say 
what decided him, but, if we're all agreed that we don't want 
the scandal of a divorce, you may be able to stop it. On 
the other hand, I've been thinking tliis over the whole way 
down and I’m not that a divorce isn't the necessary 
and the best thing for both of them, however painful it may 
be at the time. Quite clearly your daughter and O'Rane 
can never take up their old life ; you see,- there arc no children 
to keep them together, even in appearance ; they’re both 
quite young, and I question whether it's fair on either to 
condemn them to their present state. O’Rane can't wake 
up in ten years' time and discover that it would be a good 
thing for both of them to resume their liberty." 

Neither spoke for some time. Then Lady Dainton said : 

It's all come so suddenly, don't 5^ou know ? that one is 
quite bewildered and stupid. First a divorce and then an 
idea of stopping it and now an idea of not stopping it. . . . 
All of you have known about it so much longer. . . . By 
the way, why did you never tell us, Mr. Stornaway ? I'm 
not reproaching you, of course, but as Sonia’s mother " * 

" I thought about it a great many times," I answered. 
" Our lips were really sealed by O'Rane. As long aahe hoped 
to get her back, we wanted to spare you all knowledge of it ; 
we wanted to make it easier for her by keeping down the 
number of people who did know." 

" You didn't think that I could help to persuade her ? " 

Lady Dainton might say tliat she was not reproaching 
me, but her voice was the embodiment of reproach directed 
not only at me or the Oakleighs or O'Rane himself, but 
at our whole sex for presuming to interfere between mother 
and daughter. I could see that she was confident of her 
power to restore peace, if only we had not ignored her until 
it was too late. My nerves were in tatters, I could feel 
the blood rushing to my head and in my turn I began to grow 
impatient with her, not for myself or my sex, but for her 
daughter. If ej^er the sins of the fathers were visaed on the 
cbili^en, poor Sonia O'Rane was being punished for the lax 
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indulgence and pretentious ambition of her mother ; had she 
once been checked or chidden, had she been allowed to marry 
some man in her own wall# of life instead of being fed with 
flattery and encouragecf to look for what her mother considered 
a " good match,*' I should have been spared many months 
of worry and my present extremely painful interview. 

“ With great respect, I don't think anyone could have 
persuaded her,** I said. " She started with a preposterous 
but sincere belief that her husband was unfaithful to* her, 
their life was fantastically impossible, both had strong wills, 
O'Rane was culpably trustful, and Grayle was a man who 
had been uniformly successful, as it is called, with women. 
You had all the ingredients of disaster there, though it's 
always a big thing for a woman to compound them. Once 
she'd done it, there was no recalling her. I've seen her twice 
since. Lady Dainton ; no power on earth would liave sent 
her back to her husband, even if she'd wanted to go.** 

She finished her meal in silence, only shrugging her shoulders 
gently as if to suggest that, however wrong I might be, there 
was no profit in discussing the past. Dainton kept asking 
me what 1 thought 0*Rane would do and wJiat we must 
insist on his doing ; I retaliated each time by asking him"' 
whether he wanted a divorce or not ; and there was never 
any answer. 

I had warned O’Rane that I was coming, but he stiffened 
percept^ly when the Daintons came in with me. In a 
moment, however, he was as calm, dispassionate and lifeless 
as I had always found him since the estrangement began. 
And thdh, for the third time, with the knowledge that our 
nerves were raw and quivering, I had to tell him of my visit 
to Milford Square and my meeting with Banncrmari and 
Grayle. We talked as if we were solicitors, attending a con- 
sultation with counsel, treating O'Rane, and 0*llane treating 
himself, as the lay client. 

" I saw she wasn't coming back to me," he explained, 
'*,so I thought the kindest tiling was to let her lead her new 
life unembarrassed by ties with me. I could have let her 
bring the petition, I suppose, but I rather draw the line at 
that. I didn't see, however much I loved her, why I should 
get up and lie and say I*d been disloyal to her.*' 

The Daintons looked at^me, as though they wanted me 

8f 
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to be spokesman, and I reminded O'Rane of his offer to stay 
proceedings, if his wife and Grayle separated. 

He shrugged his shoulders and Aniled mirthlessly. 

It started as blackmail, I'm afraifi. Afterwards I did 
want to spare her, if I could — I hoped she'd come back to 
me. When she refused. ..." 

" I was telling Lady Dainton," I said, " that, if you 
don't expect her to come back, you probably ought — in the 
interests of you both — to let the proceedings take their 
course. I know you don't like the idea of it — we none of 
us do — but j^ou wouldn't lilce the idea of Jier being tied in 
any way for the rest of her life. Of courseT this, isn't a thing 
that you, can decide off-hand, but, when you con.sider it, 
there's one factor you mustn't leave out, and that is Grayle." 

O'Rane raised his head slowly. 

" He doesn't come in now." ^ 

"To this extent he does," I said. "If he's cited as co- 
respondent at the present time, he'll have to retire from 
public life. You and Dainton and I know that quite 
positively " 

" I don't much mind who retires from public life," he 
interrupted with a thin-lipped smile. 

" But that man's quite capable of quarrelling with your 
wife — well, not to put too fine a point on it — to get rid of 
her, to avoid a scandal, to accept your terms. I believe he'd 
have accepted them that night. I confess I can't miake up 
my own mind what to do. ..." 

O'Rane's head drooped forward for a moment ; then he 
raised it and faced us. ' 

" I can't decide anything, either," he said. " My brain 
seems to have gone to pulp." 

One glance at him was enough. I got up, and he did the 
same. The Daintons looked at each other and at me,- 
refusing to move, as though they could force a decisioji-by 
staying there. I shook my head and opened the door into 
the Cloisters. 

" But — before we go " began Lady Dainton, half- 

rising. 

" The difficulty is that we don't know what We want," 
][ pointed out. 

' Sir Roger became stammeringly urgent. 
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" We io know ! ” he cried. " We want to avoid a scandal, 
we want keep our poor Sonia from — ^you know, all the 
talk and the papers ” • 

“ But after that ? "*l asked. 

Lady Dainton slipped her hand through her husband’s 
arm and led him ihrough the deor. I said good-bye to 
O’Rane, but he insisted on accompanying us to my car, and, 
when the Daintons were out of ear-shot, enquired whether 
the news had been a great blow to them. 

“ I ask, because I should have *thought they must have 
had some suspicion of it,” he said. " People here don’t 
say anything to me, of course, but I’m sure they know. 
There’s a sort of — ^bedside manner about them ; you notice 
these things, if you’re blind ; it’s as if you. were calling on a 
fellow in hospital, when he’s had his leg off, and you-’re being 
awfully bright and not seeing any difference. ... Is it 
being discussed in London ? ” 

“ I’m afraid it is.” 

He walked with his face averted. 

" What do they say ? ” he asked, steadily enough. 

" That she’s living with Grayle and that you're going to 
divorce her.” 

O’Rane ’s pace slackened. 

“ H’m. The first part’s no longer true, the second part 
isn't true yet. Stornaway, you've been uncommon kind to 
me ; <i'you feel disposed to throw good money after bad, 
and help me a bit more ? We’ve been discussing what’s 
the best thing to do, and how we ought to treat Grayle and 
that sott of thing, but so far we haven’t taken ^nia into 
account much. I want you to find her for me. Do anything 
you like and, when you’ve found her, discuss with her what 
she wants done. I’ll — ^generally speaking, you may tell her 
I’ll do anything. If I drop the petition now, and some time 
later on she wants to be free again — I don’t like it, but I 
suppose it can be managed ; these things have been done 

Before. ... As for Grayle ” He shook his head wearily, 

“ I feel our tariff of punishment in this world i so in- 
adequate. You can hang a man who commits a murder, 
but you can’t hang him twice, when he murders two people. 
Ke’8„ broken up'our two lives pretty much — and I dare say 
we weren’t the first ; if I hould make him suffer as much * 
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as I’d suffered through him, we still couldn't cry ' quits/ 
If he'd loved Sonia — God in Heaven ! we all make mis- 
takes ! Think how ridiculously ^ w people we have to choose 
from before we marry 1 We may tMnk it's the real thing, 
and afterwards find we were wrong ; I was prepared to think 
that with them, and if she was going to be happier with 
him. . . He stopped abruptly and gripped my arm 
with fingers of steel. " Do you honestly think he behaved 
like tliis, because he was afraid of having his prospects 
injured by the scandal ? 

That’s Bert^Jand's view," I answered. " He's a very 
fair ruffian, you* know. He would always have an intrigue 
with a woman, if he thought there was anything to be got 
out of it ; it doesn't require a great stretch of imagination 
to assume the converse." 

We were approacliing Big Gate, and he pulled gently at 
my arm to stop me. 

" If tliat's true, we can*t leave it where it is," he sighed. 
" Grayle can’t have it both ways. If he doesn't resign his 
seat in a week, I shall go on with the proceedings." 

" But if you decide to go on in any event ? " 

" Well, he’s no worse off. He’ll be iii private life then, 
with no political career to bother about." 

" And if he refuses and you find you can't enforce the 
threat ? I mean, if your wife asks you not to ? " 

" I shall find some other way of breaking him. This is 
not a time for thinking about niceties of law." 

" He's not the man to surrender easily," I warned O'Rane. 

" I don't know that I am," he answered, and thef muscles 
of his cheeks twitched. " Weil, my solicitors are in com- 
munication with his " 

" But if he refuses to be bluffed ? " I persisted. 

" We’ll try some other means," he repeated. " Will you 
be kind enough to convey my message — you're sure to see 
him at the House " 

" We're at some pains to avoid each other," I said. 

" But you could meet him for my sake — ^just to give him 
the message ? " O'Rane begged. 

I assented without more reluctance than was rmavoidable 
and said good-bye. We drove in silence to Crowley Court, 
Sir Roger staring with troubled brown eyes out* of one 
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window, and Lady Dainton, set and unrevealing, out of the 
other. At the door she qffered me tea, but for a hundred 
reasons I wanted to gelt away as soon as possible. 

“ For the present I'suppose we can do nothing," she said, 
as we shook hands. " I rely on you to tell us when you 
have any news." For the first time she was unable to keep 
an expression of physical exhaustion out of her eyes. " I 
don't know what any of you are doing, of course ; what 
steps are being taken to find Sonia."* 

" I’m making myself personally responsible,” I promised 
her. 

Then I drove back to London and arranged with George 
to dine with me at the Club. After a restless nigfil he had 
called at eighteen of the likeliest hotels in the hope of^rriving 
at news of Mrs. O'Rane, for the comfort of her husband and 
parents. Someone of the same surname was staying at the 
" Grosvenor,” but it was not Sonia. I- described my visits 
to Crowley Court and Melton, and we concerted a plan for 
tracking her to her hiding-place. 

Two years and a quarter in the Government service had 
made George more of a " handy-man " than I have ever 
met before or since. He knew the right official in every 
department for hurrying through the most diverse business 
for the largest number of friends. If news weTe required of 
a prisoner-of-war, if cigars were wanted out of bond for the 
use of i neutral legation, if a German governess had to be 
repatriated, a passport obtained, naturalization papers 
taken out, export permits secured, George would triumph 
in the quickest possible time over the greatest possible 
obstacles. It was absurd, he told me, to advertise or insert 
cryptic messages in the "agony" column of the Times; 
absurder still to employ detectives. For what other pur- 
pose did Hugh Mannerly and the Alien Control Department 
exist ? He telephoned to the Home Office forthwith, but 
Mr. Mannerly had praetermitted his control of aliens in the 
intcrests-of dinner. 

" ril get on to liim to-moiTOw," he promised. " We'll 
have every hotel and boarding-house in London searched for 
her ; and, if she's not in town, we'll go to work in the country. 
It will take a day or two, but Hugh Mannerly is unfailing 
and perfectly discreet." 
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After my tribute to George and his to Mannerly, I am sorry 
to record that the first three dayp of the hunt were blank. 
It was ascertained, indeed, that Mrs. £)'Rane had stayed at 
the Grosvenor, for the night, and that her address was 
fully inscribed in the Visitors' Book. {“ Damned fool I was 
not to call for the book ! " George exclaimed. '' I felt cer- 
tain it must be her and then, when they said it wasn't, I 
felt equally certain that it couldn't be.") Where she had 
gone from the hotel no or.e knew. 

" She's staying with friends somewhere in town," George 
decided, ** or else she's gone out of London. I'll get Mannerly 
to work again outside. I've spoken to a friend of mine in 
the Permit Office^ so she can't leave the country, and I've 
found out from Raney that she banks with Philpott's, in 
Victoria Street. Mannerly's told the manager to watch the 
account and report all lodgements and drawings ; if she 
deals by post, we may find out whereabouts she is and, if 
she comes to the bank in person, we can arrange for the 
manager to keep her there till we arrive." 

I confess that, however efficient George might be, I found 
him a little high-handed. 

'' I'm the complete bureaucrat," he assented grimly, 
polishing his pipe on the sleeve of his uniform. And I 
may tell you that, when I consider the opportunities for 
oppression afforded by the public service, I'm amazed at my 
own moderation. Anyone would start a revolution to 
morrow, if lie knew the black conspiracy against persoim 
liberty which a few thousand of us are carrying out.'.'. 

Once again, after being promised the full sinister support 
of all the conspirators, I feel ungracious in having to record 
that the utmost efforts of Mr. Hugh Mannerly failed to 
produce any result. His department, let me say, wasi 
admirably organized, and a ridiculously short time passed 
before I was informed that no one giving the name of Sonii" 
O'Rane or Mrs. David O'Rane was registered in any hotel 
or licensed lodging-house throughout England, Scotland or . 
Wales. The manager of the Victoria Street branch of Phil- 
pott's Bank, with a disregard for the confidential relations 
between a bank and its customers which would have ama^d 
me in peace-time, stated that Mrs. O'Rane had pefsohafly 
cashed a cheque for twenty pounds 4hree days b^prej: 
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her balance — unusually large, I imagined, for her — was one 
hundred and eighty-seven pounds fourteen sliillings and 
five-pence, that no Jodg^ments had been made since the 
beginning of the month, but thart he would promptly report 
all future transactions so long as Mr. Mannerly desired Jiini 
to do so. 

I telegraphed to Dainton, after Td been to see Hugh,'" 
George told me. “ As we haven’t struck oil so far, I thought 
it would be useful to apply a little more pressure. I imagine 
Sonia must be living now solely on her father’s allowance, 
so I suggested that he should stop it and see what happened, 
when she's exhausted her present funds. It’s funny about 
Hugh ; he’s usually so good. ... A nuisance, t(X), because 
time’s so important. .You see Lloyd George is getting out 
his Ministry ? About two-thirds of the offices sAim to be 
allocated with some certainty." 

" Have they found a place for Graylc yet ? " I asked. 

" He's mentioned for all sorts of places," was the answer. 

I felt that the Government might not want to include 
Grayle until he had cleared himself. People were still asking 
vaguely whether it was true about Grayle, but no one could 
find flesh wherewith to clothe the bones of the scandal. 
Grayle himself had not crossed my path since our warm 
parting in Milford Square ; indeed, everyone who button- 
holed me to discuss appointments or ask my view of the 
rumour admitted by implication that he had not seen Grayle. 
Someone — I cannot remember who — ^told me that he had 
left London on one of the surprise visits to G.H.Q., which 
with firayle played the same part as the old "diplomatic 
chill " of other days. As the Government of the country 
and the conduct of the war were at a standstill, as members 
of both Houses were flocking back to Westminster from aU^ 
quarters to join in the scramble for office, I found this 
explanation unconvincing. 

I was soon to find it baseless. In fulfilment of my promise, 

I sent a note by hand to Grayle's house, asking him to meet 
me on urgent business at a time and place to be arranged by., 
him. My messenger, who had been instructed to enquire • 
whether Grayle was at home, reported that he had r^eiv^ 
iny noje with his own hands, and had replied that there was^ 
no answer. 
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As Graylc would not come to see me, I had to go and 
see Grayle. 

I did not want to call in Milford Square unattended — 
for Graylc had said in his haste that he would thrash me out 
of the house with a crop, and I knew that he would only 
disappoint me from motives of prudence. Had he been 
accessible, I should hav^e liked to have George at hand to 
ring the bell and, if necessary, to send for the police ; and, 
if prudence so far triumphed over natural impulse as to 
allow Gi*ltiylc to discuss terms, George would once more be 
a useful witness to balance Bannerrnan. 

Failing George, I was at a loss to know whom to invite, 
for Bertrand w'as too old to be embroiled in such an under- 
taking. Beresford, of course, was in the secret, and I was 
wondering whether he would really conduce to the harmony 
of debate, when his card was brought in with a request for 
five minutes' conversation on private business. 

“ I came to see if you'd had any news of Sonia,'' he began, 
as the door closed. I've been on the look-out so far as my 
leg would let me. You see, in the old days, when we were 
together so much, I knew something of her haunts and habits. 
I haven't found a trace. At least, not of her." 

What do you mean ? " I asked. 

He pulled forward a deed-box and rested his leg on it, 
smiling grimly to himself. 

" Do you remember the first and only time you honoured 
me with a call ? " he asked. “ It was to say that the 
authorities were watching my articles very closely, one 
night when Sonia came to see me, and you naturally 

assumed ' ' y' ^ 

Appearances were against you," I said, " and it was 
criminally foolish, anyway," 

" Well, well ! " He smiled with sardonic indulgence. 
" We won't waste time on that. Appearances hatre Been 
pretty consistently against me before and after, until tjie night 
when O'Rane tried to strangle me. Has it ever occurred 
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to you that appearances were jabricated against me ? We 
know that Grayle let you all think — and Sonia, too, but she’d 
lost her head. ... I find ^hat the thing goes much further 
back. I never told yc^ about my exploits when you were in 
America, did I ? ” he went on, nursing his injured leg. The 
first time they imprisoned me ? There isn't much to tell, 
but it’s illuminating. I’d been writing for we^fcs in the^ 
Watchman — all above board and over my own name. You, 
no doubt, would call it pernicious stuff — or you would have, 
then ; people are coming round to my views a bit more now 
— I just told the truth. ...” His eyes suddenly flashed, 
reviving my sense that I was dealing with a man who might 
any day be certified insane. “ The whole truth and nothing 
but the truth ! The magistrate nearly choked wh&n bits of 
my articles w^ere read aloud in court. . . . *Well, all .copy has 
to be in by Tuesday morning ; we go to press on Thursday/ 
and the paper comes out on Friday. I had my usual two 
sets of proofs delivered on the Wednesday ; I corrected one 
and sent it back, the other I tore in two and threw into the 

waste-paper basket. The next day ” 

** Where did this take place ? ” I internipted. 

At * The Sanctuary.’ Didn’t I say that ? The next 
day, when our housekeeper opened the office, he found an 
assortment of the police, with the usual warrants to search 
the place and confiscate anything that took their fancy. By 
the tiyie they’d taken our ledgers, our subscribers’ register, 
our letter-books, file copies and the whole of that week’s 
issue, there wasn't much for the delivery vans, when they 
turnecJ up at nine, and literally nothing at all for the editor 
and me at half-past ten, except two nice, kind gentlemen, who 
put us under immediate arrest. Quick work, wasn’t it ? 
You’d have thought that not a soul outside that office could 
have known for certain that I was even writing that week, 
still less that I’d written anything stronger than the usual 
articles. I suspected at the time, but I couldn’t bring myself 
to believe that Grayle would go to that length to get me out 
of the way ; I knew it bored him to! see Sonia talking to me, 
but he had a fair slice of her time, and I didn’t think then 
that he was more than flirting with her. WdU, that was the 
first step." 

He paused to beg a cigarette. 
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" Go on,” I said, as I threw over my case.^ 

'' Well, that broke down, because I did a hunger-strike, 
and they had to let me out. Thefe was another misfire about 

the army ” t 

I heard about that,*’ I internipted. 

” About the misfire ? I wonder if you did — the early part, 
I mean. Do you know that I attested in the old voluntary 
days ? Ah, I thought not. I kept that to mysedf — ^for fear 
of something patriotic,” he added with a sneer. ” Well, 
when the Derby recruiting scheme came on, there was enough 
hanky-panky to sicken you. I don’t need to tell you that 
I’m not in love with war, or the idea of driving people out like 
sheep to be slaughtered, but, if you have it, let it hit all classes 
alike. Prom the very first, anyone who was strong enough 
to resist^could be sure of getting off. The miners said they’d 
strike, if anyone tried to conscribe them ; the Civil Service 
decided for itself that no one could get on without it. Well, 

I thought this wanted shewing up, so I went along to Great 
Scotland Yard to collect evidence at first hand. I got it 
right enough. The first men I saw were a hulking lot with a 
crowd of papers in their hands to declare that they were in- 
dispensable to the satisfactory working of their departments — 
people like that young sot Maitland ; they’d been forbidden 
even to attest till that day, but the numbers weren’t keeping 
up, so they were turned on to keep things going. (I believe 
the police and the Merchant Marine were dragged in, too, just 
to give the thing a fillip.) The doctors hardly troubled to 
look at me before I was rejected ; which w^as a pity, because I 
wanted copy about the medical examination ; but rejected 
I was, fair and square, with a certificate and, I su|>pose, some 
record on their books. In time the Military Service Bill 
was passed, and I found myself called up. Now, it m^ly have 
been an honest blunder. ... It's certainly a damned odd 
coincidence.” 

As he paused to laugh, I was more than ever struck by his 
likeness to a grinning skull with a wig on it. 

But the coincidences were only just beginning,” he went 
on. " It was a coincidence that someone should have been 
nosing round among my papers — I don't know who it was, | 
hardly ever lock anything, least 4^1^ all my own front door 
iBut I thought one night that things looked unusual ; •! hava- 
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my own taste in untidiness. Then someone let out to O'lRane 
that I was being watched once more. (If I didn't seem grate- 
ful that night, it was becaus| you were devilishly in the way 
and weren't telling me anything I didn't know before.) Then 
came another warrant, another search and another arrest. 
By one of these curious coincidences it was all on the day when 
O'Rane was due back at Melton, the day when by one last 
coincidence Grayle got back from France earlier than he'd 
been expected." Beresford raised his hand and brought it 
resoundingly down on the table. "J can prove nothing I " 
he cried. I only say that this succession of coincidences — 
it's queer. And, if I was a nuisance to Grayle in the early 
days, he found me very useful later on. My God I what 
would I not do to get level with that man ! Thank the Lord I 
there’s no Christian forgiveness about me.* I'll leave that 
to people with more time on their hands. I've a great deal 
to through in a very short space and I'd like to do him 
in once for myself and three times for Sonia. Is O'Rane 
takirg any steps ? " 

Thcie are limits to his powers of forgiveness," I answered 
reassiningly. ''I'm calling on Grayle to-night to suggest 
that he* should retire Irom the House." 

The same light of fanatical hatred came into Beresford's 
eyes. 

" I'd give something to be there ! " he cried. 

I loojcoj at him and resumed the train of thought which 
his entrance had interrupted. I knew that he could control 
himself, if he tried, but I did not know whether he would 
try. • 

“ I was tninking of asking you, when you came in," I saTd. 
You're in the secret, and I don't want to admit anyone else. 
You know v/hat happens ! Everyone tells everyone else on 
condition that it doesn't go any further. But can you be 
-trusted to behave yourself ? I want you as a witness, and 
you may have to call for help, if Grayle tries to fulfil his pro- 
mise of thrashing me out of the house. But you're not to 
speak, you're not to attempt any violence, you're not to bring 
even an umbrella with you. Frankly, you see, I'm not - 
inviting you for your amusement, but for my convenience." 

I could *566 his teeth grating. 

, I esrpect I shall get my amusement out of it," he answered. ^ 
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Of course, we may not be able to get into the house, but 
we'll go together. But you promise not to open your mouth, 
or raise a finger ? " ^ 

Beresford pushed away the deed-bor and held out his hand. 

" I promise," he said. 

It was a wet, starless night when we arrived in Milford 
Square at ten o'clock. I dismissed my taxi, rang the bell and 
waited. There was no answer, and I rang again. It was 
inconceivable that, to keep me out of the house, Grayle had 
disconnected the front-door bell, or given instructions that 
it was to be disregarded on principle. 

" I'm afraid I've brought you on a faoJ's errand," I said to 
Beresford, as I rang a third time. 

We looked to right and left for a second bell, an area door 
or any other pr6mise of admission. Two interested maids 
from a 'neighbouring house joined our search-party, and a 
constable flashed his bull's-eye impartially on us all and asked 
if we had lost anything. 

** I’m trying to get into this house," I said, pointing to 
Grayle's door, and I can’t make anyone hear." 

He pondered for a moment, and then led us into the Bromp- 
ton Road. 

There was a light in the studio, when I came or duty. 
You may be able -to get in that way." 

We groped through a narrow passage to a wooden ioor set 
in a high brick wall. Over our heads I could see the outline 
of two windows, securely curtained, but with a phosphores- 
cent border. There was neither bell nor knocker to the door, 
but I battered resonantly on the thick, blistered paiKds with 
my umbrella. For perhaps two minutes there was no 
answering sound, and I banged again. This time I was re- 
warded by the slam of a door, the noise of feet on a stone 
passage, and the rasp of a heavy key. The door opened and 
my eyes, which were grown used by now to the darkness, 
recognized the massive outlines of Guy Bannerman. 

" Hullo ? Who are you ? What d'you want ? " he 
demanded sharply. 

I slipped the end of my umbrella into the doorway. 

Is Grayle at home, Guy ? " I asked. " I'm Raymond 
Stornaway, if you don't recogiuze ray voice. I have to see 
^him on very important business." 
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tWc can be few minof humiliations so disconcerting as to 
slam a door and find that it will not close. 

'' You'll only ruin a good ijoibrella, .Guy," I said. " Listen 
to reason, man. You r<ftnember our talk the last time I was 
here ? You know that Grayle's by way of being cited as a 
co-respondent ? " 

" Take your umbrella out ! " Guy whispered angrily, feel- 
ing for it with his foot, but not daring to detach either hand 
from the door. 

" I've come with a proposal from O'Rane," I said. 

The energetic foot relaxed its industry. 

" Grayle's given orders that you're not to be admitted," 
he said. 

" I know. And you're enough in his cqjifidcnce*to say 
whether he's likely to be interested by hearing O'Rane's 
proposal. I sent him a note this morning, but he didn't see 
fit to acknowledge it. If he's going to take the same line now, 
tell me at once, and I'll go away. If, on the other hand, he'll 
let us in and behave himself, we'll come. I may tell you, as 
‘ I've already told Grayle, that I don't come to see him 
for any morbid pleasure which I may derive from our 
meetings I " 

Discretion and discipline did battle within Guy's spirit, 
and at length he asked : " Who's ' us ? ' " 

" I have Beresford with me," I said. 

" I can't let him in," was the prompt reply. 

" Then we’ll go home, Beresford," I said. " Good-night, 
Guy. Open the door a fraction of an inch so that I can get 
my umbrella out, there’s a good fellow." 

He did as I asked him, though guardedly. I pulled at the 
umbrella, turned my back and started down the passage, 
followed reluctantly by Beresford. I walked briskly for fear 
of spoiling the effect, and, before I had gone ten yards, Guy 
was running heavily after me. 

" If you care to leave a message," he began, bringing a 
massive hand to rest on my shoulder. 

" I don't," I interrupted. 

" But, look here, Stornaway^ ! " 

I walked on and, omitting certain obvious intermediate 
stages, found Beresford and myself sliortly afterwards en- 
sconced in arm-chairs before the fire in Bannerman's match- 
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boarded, paper-strewn work-room over the garage at th€ end 
of Grayle's garden. Our surroundings were serviceable 
rather than sybaritic. Oil-cloth, a fur hearth-rug and a 
couple of Japanese mats covered tRe floor ; the walls were 
concealed, half by stout blue volumes of the Parliamentary 
Debates, half by a map of Canada, another of British South 
Africa and a third of the Western Front. A double writing- 
table stood in the middle of the room, with a sloping desk, an 
oil reading-lamp, and three numbered deed-boxes. There 
was a reek of petrol frcnn a private and probably illegitimate 
pyramid of leaking tins, which had projected themselves 
upstairs from the garage. 

Guy produced some cigars and left us to take care of our- 
selves, while he lieconnoitred the house. 

I've let you in on my own responsibility," he said, as 
he opened the door leading into the garden. “ Whether he'll 
see you or not, I can't tell." 

1 think he will see us," I murmured to Beresfen'd, when we 
were alone. 

I for one had satisfied my intellectual cravings for Canadian 
geography, when we heard steps approaching on the gravel. 
A moment later Grayle was framed, though he had to stoop 
for it, in the doorway. He looked at me with a frown which 
deepened at sight of Beresford. 

" Well ? " he demanded. 

"Good evening, Grayle,'' I said. "I've come ^ with a 
message from O’ Kane." 

" What are you doing here ? " he asked Beresford. 

The promise was honourably observed, and there was no 
answer. 

" I brought him as a witness in case you shewed any ten- 
dency to be violent," I said. " Grayle, O'Rane thinks that, 
the sooner you give up your seat in the House, the better. 
For what it’s worth, I agree with him." 

He was still standing in the doorway with his fingers on the 
handle. Clearly he expected something more. 

" Is that all ? " he asked, 

" All," I said, as I got up from my chair. 

" Then what the hell d'you want to come here for, wastihji^ 
my time ? " he thundered. " You told Banneiman you'd, 
got a proposal to make 1 " 
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“O’Rane proposes that you should retire from public 
life,” I explained. ” I always think it*s better to do a thing 
voluntarily than under cdmpiilsion.” 

On that he left the ddbrway and came into the room. 

This is a threat, is it ? ” he asked, booking down on me 
with arms akimbo. 

” A forecast,” I substituted. ” I see from the papers that 
you may be invited to join the Government. You will never 
join the Government, Grayle, or, if you do, you'll leave it 
before you have time to find out where your office is. If 
you retire voluntarily, you may live to an honoured old age ; 
if you force 0’Rcin(' to go through with iiis petition, Tm afraid 
you’ll have a very ugly fall.” 

Grayle loosened his belt, though with too njmch deliberate 
preoccupation to suggest that he was about to use it»as an 
argument in favour of our retirement ; then he unbuttoned 
his tunic, removed a bundle of papers from a woollen khaki 
waistcoat and transferred them to one of his outside breast- 
pocketsr 

” Do you know your forecast does not strike me as exhaus 
tive ? ” he observed, as he settled his belt in place once more. 
” As a preliminary, however, does O’Rane propose to go on 
with the divorce ? ” 

” Frankly, I can’t tell you,” I said. ” He would like to 
consult his wife’s wishes. I make no bones about telling you, 
Grayle, tljat you get veiy little out of any proposed arrange- 
ment. If she wants a divorce, your — fair name, shall we call 
it ? — is smirched, whatever you do ; but I fancy, unless you 
find your* Parliamentary duties too exacting for your en- 
feebled health — and that within one week from to-night — 
your fair name will be smirched, whether she wants a divorce 
or not, I can’t say what’s in her mind, of course, but, if 
you accept defeat at once, there's a fifty per cent, chance that 
you'll escape a scandal in which, when all’s said and done, you 
dotf t cut a very gallant figure. By the wav. I have to have 
your answer to-night.” 

” My answer^ ‘ no.' ” 

It was given without hesitation and, so far as I could see, 
without bluff. I have been connected with large commercial 
enterprises long enough to be a tolerable judge. 

ru lefO'Rane know at once,'^ I said, getting up again and 
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motioning Beresford to do the same, " It will be an un- 
savoury case, Grayle.” 

Which is presumably the rctnsoh he's so unwilling to go on 
with it,” Grayle sneered. " But mjtxe no mistcike who comes 
out of it worst. He Kasn’t bothered to think. Your proposal 
I reject with thanks, but I'll make another. You’re quite 
right in thinking that I would sooner not be mixed up in these 
proceedings any more ; if O’Rane will give me a written under- 
taking to drop them here — and — now and never to revivq 
them, we can let it rest at that.” 

Beresford had not promised to refrain from laughter, and 
I excuse it as the only possible comment on the offer. 

” Come along,” I said to him. " We're wasting the nation's 
time ; and the nation won't have the benefit of it much- 
longer.” 

Grayle shrugged his shoulders and led the way to the door 
on the lane. 

” So be it ! ” he said. ” Yet mine was a fairer bargain than 
yours. There was at least a qttid pro quo,'' 

” I'm afraid I don't see it.” 

” Then Tm afraid your principals haven't instructed you 
very thoroughly,” he answered impatiently. From your 
general tone to me, you evidently think that I've behaved 
very badly, that it was my fault, that the sympathy of the 
court will be entirely with O'Rane and his wife. It may be 
with O’Rane,” he added meaningly. I'll tell you at once 
that I propose to defend the action and, though it's only 
guess work, I shall be very much surprised if O'Rane gets a 
decree. ... If he likes washing his wife's dirty lineii in public, 
that's his affair, but what seems to have been overlooked 
is the attitude of Mrs. O’Rane throughout. To begin with, 

I can call witnesses to prove that O'Rane repeatedly pro- 
claimed that he wouldn't raise a finger to keep his wife, if 
she preferred to risk her happiness with another man. She 
used to say she wouldn't stay with him, if she was unhappy ; 

I can produce witnesses who'll testify to that, too. Any 
pretence, therefore, that I burst in on a happily married 
couple and forced them apart is historically untrue. And 
this wiU come out in court. But what matters more from 
the point of view of Mrs. O'Rane's reputation is the evidence ‘ 
I think you were with me, Stornaway, when she rang me 
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up one night at the ’House. What you’ve overlooked in your'^ 
haste to condemn me, what O’Rane’s overlooked in his haste 
to save his wife’s reputa^on ft the part played by his wife. 
I’ll accept full responsibility for my share of whatever’s 
happened, but I’m afraid you'll find it won’t ease your posi- 
tion, Mrs. O’Rane’s letters to me, which will, of course, be 

read in court, prove that it was she and she alone ” 

It was not difficult to imagine the end of the sentence. 
Grayle spoke with the bored indifference of a man who has 
had unwelcome attentions thrust upon Aim, who has tolerated 
them as long as he can, but who at last and at the risk of 
wounding an importunate mistress ... I never heard it, 
though, because Beresford, unpardonably if excusably for- 
getting his promise of silence and immobility* had twitched' 
my umbrella from my grasp and whirled it back-lmnded into 
Grayle’s face with a cry of : 

You cad ! you cad ! you bloody cad ! ” 


IV 

The moment that the blow was struck I felt that lives 
would be lost before we parted. Beresford had come to the 
house clamorous for blood, I will admit at once t^iat I had 
wrapped a taunt round every word that I had spoken, and for 
weeks Grayle had been in a state only describable as eruptive. 
I found time, however, with that curious detachment which 
a brain sliews when it is working with twice its usual clarity 
and speed, to reflect what an absurd and incongruous trio 
we made ; Beresford dying of consumption, all skin and 
bones held together 6y will-power — lame, shabby, ill-groomed, 
with two blazing eyes in a parchment-coloured face ; Grayle 
towering over the pair of us, blue-eyed, pink-cheeked — with 
a thread of blood running from one comer of his mouth — 
yellow-haired, like some giant’s child in uniform ; ^nd, if 
I could have seen myself, I should have looked- on a plump, 
middle-aged man with, I believe, a benevolent expression, 
a good many wrinkles on the forehead and round the eyes, and 
a thick crop of prematurely white hair. 

‘ Beresford’s action was so unexpected and sudden that we— 
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and I include him — were temporarily paralysed. After thte 
brief outburst there followed a silence in which we seemed 
to be waiting for the end of thi^ world to be proclaimed. Then 
■Grayle put his hand to his face knd brought it away wet. 
I watched him raise his eyebrows at the sight, walk to the 
door opening on to the garden, turn the key and pocket it. 
(I suddenly remembered being bullied at Eton.) 

“ He brought this on himself," he observed quietly to me ; 
and, before I had leisure to guess what he intended or see 
what he was doing, he had gripped Beresford by the collar, 
lifted him off his feet and was belabouring him with his stick 
until the ribs cracked like dry wood in a hot fire. At the end 
of six swift blows the stick broke in two, and he looked round 
for another weapon. A round office-ruler met our gaze at 
the same moment, and from opposite sides we pounced on 
it simultaneously and simultaneously caught hold of it. I 
had two hands to his one, however, and with a wrench I con- 
trived to twist it out of his grasp. 

“ Drop him I " I cried, but Grayle only looked round for 
means to renew the attack. I'll break your arm, if you 
don't." 

His grip on Beresford, who was still dangling and writhing 
in the air with his face purple and his feet rapping out a 
tattoo on the oil-cloth, never relaxed. I raised the ruler 
above my head and brought it down on his fdrearm with all 
the strength that I could muster. 'I had aimed his wristT 
but a plunge by Beresford spoiled my aim. Grayle gave some 
body- twist, which I was too much preoccupied to see, and an 
instant later I felt his powerful fingers inside my collar and my 
Jiead being savagely bumped against Beresford 's. Every: 
other time my ear was crushed against his fleshless skull, and - 
the pain was excruciating. I made ineffectual backward 
sweeps with the ruler, hitting Beresford as often as 1 hit 
Grayle ; I battered on his fingers and tried to drag.-them away,.; 
from the collar, but every effort that I made and every new 
injury that I inflicted made him the drunker with lust bf 
battle. The side of my head felt bruised to pulp, and, whm 
I put my hand up to protect it, Grayle only laughed liWji 
maniac and changed his hold so that he could avoid thb bflffbr 
and bang us on our unprotected brows. > > 

Beresford was limp and crowing, I breathless $weaBn^^ 
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befcure it occurred to me to use my feet. Exploring for 
Grayle’s shins with my heel, I made sure of my mark and 
lashed out and up as har^ asK could kick. It is to be pre- 
Suingd that I caught him on his injured knee, for I Heard a 
gasp of pain, we were jerked abruptly backwards, and Grayle 
slowly subsided, like a wounded bull in the ring, dragging 
us on top of him. For a moment we lay motionless ; then 
I heard Beresford's struggles for breath beginning again 
with feverish, rumbling acceleration. He had fallen on the 
mat in front of the fire, and his face \9as pressed so close to 
the bars that the heat must have been blinding and insupport- 
able. I saw him trying to make a screen of his hands and 
heard a diabolical laugh from Grayie. The sound gaye me 
new strength, and I tugged at my collar till* it burst away 
from the stud and remained emptily in Grayle’s hands •while 
I struggled to my feet. 

I had always imagined that, however desperate my plight, 
I should refrain from some methods of warfare, yet now I 
struck again and again at the wounded knee, I kicked him. 
in the wind, and, if this last had not sent him rolling and 
gasping on to his side, I believe I might have tried to gouge 
his e)tes out. It was the only time that I had ever had to 
fight for my life ; the instinct to live was stronger and more 
resourceful than I had imagined. 

As Grayle’s fingers relaxed, I pulled Beresford away from 
the fire Jind set him on his feet with his back to the wall. 
He was not seriously injured, despite the drubbing from 
Grayle’s sjtick, and, as soon as he could breathe again, I saw 
him preparing to meet a fiesh attack. My one hope was to 
escape before Bannerman broke down the locked door and 
redressed the balance in our numbers, before, too, Grayle 
j^ad collected enough wind to resume hostilities. Without 
waiting for my hat and coat, I hurried to the door leading by 
the stone passage to the lane and flung it open, calling on 
Betesford to follow me As I turned on the threshold, he 
made no sign of moving. 1 called again, telling him that 
there was no time to be lost, for Grayle had taken his hands 
away from the pit of his stomach and was testing his legs 
before getting up. Beresford also saw that no time was to 
be lost, byt, instead of making for the door, he threw himself 
on t<^ of his antagonist and dug furiously in the pocket 
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where Grayle had so ostentatiously secreted his bundle of 
papers. 

Though the struggle was rest med with more than all of its 
old fury, I remember having another interval of lucid detach- 
ment. I had intervened before, because Beresford was 
being murdered, but I had not come there to steal papers 
which did not belong to me and I could not come to his assist- 
ance again. 

" Breads away ! " I roared at them, picking up my ruler 
again and hitting both impartially. 

I might as usefully have expended my energies on beating 
the floor. Both were too busily engaged to heed me until 
with a short-arm blow of well-nigh incredible force Grayle . 
lifted his assailant into the air and dropped him again into the 
fireplace. Then he scrambled on to one knee and faced me. 

** Stay where you are, or 1*11 brain you ! *' I cried. 

He dragged himself forward, and at that I struck. I was 
more frightened than I have ever been in my life before or 
since, for, if the phrase have a meaning, there was murder in 
Grayle s eyes at that moment. The ruler came down on the 
top of his head with an echoing crack, and his trunk reeled. 

I hit again, though my first blow was dyeing his hair crimson. 
This time a hand shot up in defence and grasped the ruler. 

I pulled until I had dragged him forward on his face, but he ' 
only added a second hand and twisted against me, as I had 
twisted against him three minutes earlier. It was a question 
of seconds before I was disarmed, and I contrived that, as 
he possessed himself of the weapon, I could spring to the far 
side of the writing-table, ready to feint and dodge" when he 
began the attack. 

There was a second pause, a second silence. With the same 
movement we looked towards the fireplace, but Beresford 
was lying huddled and motionless. Grayle once more put 
his hand to his head, once more raised his eyeT^rows when he 
brought it away covered with blood. Dragging a chair by 
his side and using its back as a prop, he limped to the second 
door, pushed it close and locked it. 

" You brought this on yourself^ he whispered in a voice 
that choked with rage. 

In equipment, physical power, training, endurance, even; 
in length of reach, Grayle was my superior. His one weak 
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point was the injured knee, and I concentrated my attack 
on that before he could reduce the distance between us. 
Picking up the first of the deei-boxes from the table, I raised 
it above my head and discharged it at his legs. It struck 
His feet, I believe ; certainly he staggered. Either the 
second was lighter or I was over-anxious not to throw short 
again, for this time I hit him ^in the chest and sent him stum- 
bling and cursing until his back met the door. He stooped 
as though he would return my lire, but evidently saw the 
wisdom of not rcplenisliing my ammunition. I picked up 
the third box, waited until he was back in his old position 
and then let fly with all the strength that I could put into 
an overhand swing. The missile was too big and svjift to 
avoid easily at so close a range, but Grayle con4:rived to make 
a bend in lus body, the box flicked his tunic over one hip and 
slid along the floor until it bumped into its felloWs at the 
door. * 

" And now/* said Grayle. Bannerman's out of ear- 
shot, and even the fiendish noise you*ve been making won't 
bring anyone to save you. Before I’ve done with you, I 
think you’ll be sorry you interfered quite so much.” 

He dragged himself and his chair to the edge of the table 
and leaned upon it with his fists, gripping the ruler. The 
next moment I had sprung back, as he threw himself forward 
and aimed a blow at my head with the full reach and swing 
of his lonft body and arm behind it. The point of the ruler 
glanced off the welt of my boot and dented the oil-cloth. 
Grayle pulled himself back, rested his hands again on the 
table and* waited, eyeing me reflectively. I was coming 
cautiously back to my place, when he projected himself 
suddenly to the right ; I jumped in the opposite direction, 
he. stopped, and wc gradually came back to our old positions* 
A moment later he dived to the left, but I had hardly to move, 
for he was throwing his weight on to a leg which would not 
bear it. The next plunge was to the right, and this time 
he made a half circle of the table until each of us was occupying 
tho other’s stance. With these tactics I coul^ keep him at 
bay for as long as I liked ; and I have no doubt that he 
realized it. Wliile he panted and looked round him, I turned 
my head for an instant to see whether he had left the key 
in the dool. The one table-lamp, however, threw a yellow 
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circle of quavering light over the middle of the room, and left 
the extremities in shadow. Whether Grayle divined my 
thoughts, whether he even naiiced or understood my action, 
I cannot say, but the next moment I received a violent blow 
on the thighs and was hard put to it to keep my balance, 
as the table, furiously impelled by him, careered madly to- 
wards the door, pinning my legs and holding me, as though 
I were buried to the waist, to await his attack. 

He gave himself a moment to draw breath and enjoy 
his triumph. The iliurderous blow which had just missed 
me never left his intentions in doubt, but in that moment 
he gave me time to use the last and only weapon left to me. 
Snatching the big lamp, which flared afresh at my grasp, 
I raised it alo«5t and brought it with a crash and tinlde on to 
his head. For some time I could not understand what had 
happened, for the room seemed in darkness and yet brighter 
than before- By the dancing light of the fire I saw that 
Grayle liad disappeared ; and the table yielded when I pushed 
against it. Then a blaze of yellow sprang up in front of me, 
and I caught sight of him lying on his back with a flood of 
burning oil spreading over his clothes, lapping the disorder 
of books and papers which we had tumbled on to the floor 
and licking the border of the Japanese mats. How much 
I had injured him with the lamp I could not see ; he was 
clasping his head with one hand and still gripping the ruler 
with the other. , 

" Grayle, pull yourself together, man ! " I cried, as though 
b}^ raising my voice I could penetrate his unconsciousness. 

In a moment the^flames would be pouring ovfcr his neck 
and face ; in five minutes, if the petrol cans were reached^ 
the whole lath-and-plaster shanty would be a roaring and 
crackling furnace. I had to extricate Beresford and Grayte 
or rouse them to extricate themselves — and I discovered that 
my body was trembling from the excitement of the dual 
and that my head was aching savagely. I had hardly found 
time to think of my injuries until then ; to think of any{liing, 
indeed, but the next thrust or parry ; I had no idea bc^ 
long the engagement had lasted — and was astonishe’d to ffllS 
that less than twelve minutes had passed since Grayle first 
entered the room. - ^ 

Pull yourself together ! " I cried again, tooliing for 
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overcoat to vorap round him and smother the flames. In the 
unevenly distributed light I could not see it. The oil was 
sinking into the closely- woven jtunic instead of flaring itself 
out on the surface, and above the pungent smell of hot 
petroleum rose the more pungent smell of singeing cloth. 
I caught him by the arm and tried to djag him towards the 
door, but at my touch the body subconsciously grew rigid. 
I pulled again, and this time he opened his eyes, frowned 
uncomprehendingly at me and then stared at his blazing 
clothes with the stupid wonder of a drunken man trying 
to remember how he came to his present plight. 

“ Water I I roared. Where shall 1 find water ? '' 

He looked up at me and the expression of wonder gave 
place to dawning recollection. In another •moment his 
face was transformed. I was stUl holding one arm, and he 
allowed himself to be pulled to a sitting posture. Then, 
leaving the flames to shoot vertically on to his neck and face, 
he swung the ruler for a last blow on the side of my head. 
I remember that I saw it coming ; one's moods change so 
quickly that I was aghast to find Grayle still intent on murder 
when I had forgotten all that nonsense and only wanted 
to help him. It was so ungrateful. . . . And it was so 
incredible ! I did not even let go his arm or relax my 
'efforts. . . . 

The ruler struck where my head was already soft and 
bruised tvetn its late banging against Beresford's. I felt 
my knees slowly bending, my body gently collapsing. Five 
and thirty years before a party of second-year men had 
decided thit no one s education was complete until he had 
once at least had experience of intoxication. I was plied with 
sc very great deal of liquor, very scientifically mixed ; and 
I remember watching for the danger-signals of on-coming 
inebriation,^ Throughout the evening 1 could think rationally 
and speak clearly ; I was neither excited nor noisy, neither 
elated nor depressed. I even played a game of whist, I 
beUeve, and won a few shillings from my host. The parting 
brandy and soda, however, hit me like a battering-ram ; 
I subsided on the ground with every muscle limp and, to my 
sham^, crawled downstairs and across the court on hands 
and' kneess. When Grayle's ruler brought m,e down, the 
parti^ paralysis of braia and body must have taken 
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place. I remember lying on my back with my knees in the 
air ; I remember turning on one side and raising myself 
on my hands ; I remember cra^iwliiig with vast preoccupation 
to the door, feeling for the key, tufning it and, as I hope to 
be saved, noticing rny skill in going down the short flight of 
steps on all fours without pitching forward on to my head 
in the passage. 

Outside in the lane I paused to take breath and test my 
strength. By leaning against the wall I could draw myself 
upright and follow a* stumbling course into the Brompton 
Road. A girl walking by on a soldier’s arm pointed at me 
and tittered ; an elderly woman paused to exclaim, Dis- 
gusting ! Otherwise no one took any interest in the 
absorting story which I could have told him — the fight, the 
fire. • . I turned round, all but over-balancing, to see whether 
the wooden work-room was yet burned down ; to my amaze- 
ment, there was no sign of a single flame. Was that because 
you were not allowed to shew lights owing to the war ? There 
was a war ; someone had told me, or I had dreamed it — or 
else I was astonisliingly drunk. . . . Was I really trying to 
crawl home from Mark Goldsworthy's rooms in King’s ? 
If so, I must have been drunk for a very long time, for I 
had been dreaming all sorts of things — dreaming that I had 
gone down from Cambridge, that I had done this and that, 
that I was an elderly man. ... It had been so vivid, this 
life-story which I had dreamed in a few seconds, t^iat I could 
see again the bluest water in the world, which I knew to be 
the Caribbean Sea, though no one could possibly have told 
me ; and the approach to Colon (what other flame could 
it have ?) . . . 

Then I felt overpoweringly sick, but what else was to be 
expected when Mark Goldsworthy had laid "'himself out to 
make me drunk ? It was curious that I should liave been 
dining with him that night, because I knew that he had been 
killed years later at Omdurman ; or would be. . . . Did he 
know ? It was an astounding piece of second-sight, if I 
knew the name of the battle before it took place. . , And 
how dreadful for poor Mark, who had been at my tutor's 1 
He was going to be killed accidentally, shot in the back by 
one of his own men who had been wounded. I must never 
tell him, of course, . • . And how absurd it would all seem 
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when I awoke, but at the moment it was so real that I could 
not help believing it. . . Could I or could I not get on to 
my feet before I came to the ^gate ? It would look so bad if 
I were found bestially dktnk before I had been a week at 
Cambridge. Perhaps, if I hailed a taxi and got inside and 
curled myself up on the floor, we could drive out of college 
unseen. It was worth trying. . . . 

Take me to the House of Commons, please,” I said. 

The man stared at me and laughed insolently. I was so 
tired that I could hardly resent his manner. 

“ I’ll pay you now, if that’s what you mean,” I said ; and, 
feeling in my pocket, I took out two half-crowns and closed 
the discussion by entering the cab. He shrugged his shoulders, 
laughed again and pulled down the flag of his» meter ; it W'as 
the last movement of which I was conscious until he opened 
the door and jerked out over his shoulder : 

*' Here’s the House of Commons.” 

We were by the entrance to the yard. I got out and asked 
him how much the fare was. 

“You’ve paid me once,” he answered, with a mixture of 
sympathy, cynical amusement and sluggish concern. 
“ You’ve been knocking about a bit, you have.” 

I turned away and walked unsteadily along Millbank. I 
suppose my brain was about three parts clear by now ; I 
no longer fancied myself to be leaving an undergraduate 
debauch 9f thirty-five years before. Somewhere and some- 
how that night I had met with severe physical injuries ; 
Grayle was involved in it — and Beresford — and a strong 
smell of singeing, but my head was aching too much to let me 
think consecutively. I wanted to lie down and close my 
eyes, I would have lain down on the pavement but for the 
rain (and I had lost hat, collar and coat at some point in this^ 
nightmare evening) . . . but for the rain and the risk of 
being thought drunk. Anyone but a fool would have turned 
the head of the taxi and driven home ; I knew the hotel — 
though I could not give it a name, and the number of my 
room ; but I could only think of one thing at a time and I 
longed before everything else to lie down on one of those 
long sofas in “ The Sanctuary ”... which was so near, too. 

Some time later I remember standing with my watch in 
my hand, ’trying to strike a match against a wet lamp-post. 
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Later still George Oakleigh was bending over me and 
trying to carry me from the doorstep into the house. He 
was in pyjamas, an overcoat aiLid flippers ; I xiracked some 
feeble joke about his hair, which was unwontedly disordered ; 
then I saw that I was speaking in atrocious taste, because poor 
George had been in bed and asleep, and I had unfeelingly 
disturbed him. I apologized, and he said that it was of no 
consequence, but I had to apologize again and again, because 
I could not let him be so magnanimous and, moreover, I 
was not at all sure tlntt he was accepting the apology. . . . 
He told me that I was ill and must not excite myself. To 
shew him that I was not ill, I struggled to my feet, and walked 
into the house. 

“ No bones broken,'’ he muttered. ‘‘ Lie down, while I 
get yda some brandy. Is Matthew's still your doctor ? ” 

I don’t want a doctor, George,” I said. '' I shall be all 
right, wlien Tve^rested a bit.” 

He gave me nearly half a tumbler of neat brandy. As I 
drank it, I experienced the most curious sensation of my 
life : as though a thick doth had been tied round my brain, 
I now felt it being gently withdrawn. I saw the room 
steadily and could tell George not to look sq. anxious ; I 
remembered the forgotten chapters of the night, even to the 
last stumble when I fell on the doorstep and beat on the 
panels with my fists until I became unconscious. Piece by. 
piece my memory reconstructed the changing pcene ; I 
wondered what had happened to Grayle and Beresford,.. 
whether the fire had been put out, what people were 
thinking. ... - ^ 

I was too warm and drowsy to wonder long, but I remember 
saying very distinctly and, as I thought, impressively : ^ 

” Don’t get a doctor to me, George ; and don't let anyone 
know I’m here.” 

Then I dropped aslee- 
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. V 

George came into the library next morning on his way 
to the Admiralty. I was awake, because after an hour or 
two of sleep, the physical exhaustion which made it possible 
gave place to physical discomfort which effectually banished 
it. My head had a collection of dull, throbbing pains, which 
played for a while, each by itself on its appointed spot, and 
then joined hands and danced in a ring with an initial kick- 
off under my swollen right ear ; over the foreh(‘ad they went 
and under the back of tJie eyes, scampering to the nape of 
the neck, drawing breath and toeing and l^eeling it to the 
starting place once more. I had a basin of water by my sofa 
and relays of handkerchiefs, which I dipped and spread 
over my temples, but by three o’clock my arms had stiftened 
until I could not bear to move them, and I spent the re- 
mainder of the night turning from side to back and from 
back to side, trying to find some surface of my body which 
did not feel as if the bones were running through the flesh. 

** I told Bertrand you were here,” George said, ” and the 
housekeeper, of course. But ishe won’t say anything. How 
you got yourself into that condition ” 

He broke off and smiled at my cuts and bruises. Later 
in the day, when I got a chance of looking at myself in a 
mirror, I could forgive his smile. 

It’s a long story, George,” I said. '' Leave it till my 
head feete a bit clearer. And, once more, don’t tell anyone 
I’m here. At the present time I don’t quite know what my 
^ivic status is, whether I’m a fugitive from justice or what. 
Have you seen the papers ? Is there anything that you can 
fit me into ? ” 

I only had time to read the war news,” he answered. 
Look here, I’ve given orders for a bed to be made up in 
Raney*s room, and we’ll shift you, as soon 'as you feel like 
moving. Is there anything else you*d care for ? ” 

" The one thing I want is the papers,” I said. 

They were brought me ten minutes later by Bertrand, who 
strolled into the library, raised his eyebrows and withdrew 
his .cigar long enough to give a: short whistle of surprise. 
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You’re a pretty sight,” he chuckled. " George said you 
wanted these. I suppose you’ve been fighting the police 
and want to see if they’re adveii^^ising a description of you.” 

I hunted through the main news sheets, losing myself in 
columns of official communiques and unofficial Cabinet- 
making, before I was rewarded with a four-line paragraph : 

” Accident to Well-known M.P.,” I read, and underneath 
the heading : 

” A fire broke out last evening in the house of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Vincent Grayle, M.P., in Milford Square, ft is not 
known how the conflagration originated, and, at the time of 
going to press, it is not possible to gauge the amount of damage 
done. We regfet to say that Colonel Grayle has sustained 
severe’ injuries, which might easily have proved fatal. His 
condition is critical, and it is feared that there may have 
been actual loss of life.” 

I put my thumb against the paragraph, handed it to 
Bertrand and resumed my search. The Times and Morning 
Post contained no reference to the fire, but the late London 
edition of the Daily Gazette gave me plentiful reading matter 
and rich food for reflection. There was a title, sub-title, 
headings to the paragraphs, and a column and three-quarters 
of close,' descriptive print. It opened promisingly witlK 
"Tragedy in M.P.’s House” and progressed, ^ through 
" Mystery Fire in Milford Square,” to an account which 
must have been supplied two-thirds by Bannerman and the 
rest by the constable who had directed me to the -studio in 
the lane. Grayle’s physical state or the delicacy of his 
position had kept him from contributing anything.. 

The narrative, so far as I remember it, ran on these lines": 
Mr. Guy Bannerman, who acted as secretary to Colonel 
Grayle, had been reading in the smoking-room and weiftt 
upstairs at about eleven o’clock. His bedroom looked on to 
a strip of garden, and, in making the window secure, he had 
observed that the curtains in, the wooden loft over the garage 
were on fire. After telephoningJ;o the fire brigade, he had 
seized a jug of water, hurried into the garden and tried to 
force his way into the loft. The door was locked on the 
inside, however, and he had to run back and round tb a second 
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door, opening on to a lane at right angles to the Brompton 
Road. The room, when at last he got into it, was a sea of 
fire. Sonic years earlier it ^ad been roughly fitted up as a 
work-room and was filled with books, loose papers and maps. 
There was nothing to shew how the fire had started, nor how 
long it had been going on, but the papers on the floor, tlie 
table-cloth and curtains, several straw mats and a fur hearth- 
rug were blazing. However it had started, its destructive 
course had been materially assisted by the oil from a big 
lamp which had been overturned and broken. By the door 
the flames were fortunately less fierce than at tlie far end 
of the room, or Bannerman would have been unable to enter. 
He emptied his jug in front of liim, ran down and relilled it 
from the garage, emptied, filled and emptied it again, until 
the fire had been driven back a few yards. It was now 
possible for the first time to sec through the glare of the 
flames, and he was horrified to catch sight of Graylc's body, 
lying motionless half under the table. Dragging him to the 
door, he was about to carry him downstairs, wlien he observed 
a second body on the far side of the fire-place. Then he 
remembered tliat two men had called to see Colonel Grayle 
on business half an hour before ; he had assumed that they 
must have left before the fire broke out, as it was inconceivable 
that three men should have been unal^le to conquer the flames 
at the outset. 

After qinying Graylc into the garage, Bannerman returned 
for the second victim, whom he recognized as a young man 
named Beresford. Of the third there was no sign in the front 
half of t^ie room, and he had to go for more water. The 
wooden walls had now caught fire, the book-cases and chairs 
w;cre smouldering, and the oilcloth had blistered and cracked 
and was smoking ominously. A very few minutes* work 
were to show him that one man armed with one bedroom 
jag could not even keep the flames from spreading. He 
ran backwards and forwards drenching the floor with water, 
but never clearing a path sufficient to allow of his advancing 
more than a third of the way into the room. When the fire- 
engines arrived, the flames had eaten through the walls and 
were licking the wooilen gables of the roof ; they had licked 
to so great effect that the first jet of water brought down a 
cascade oi tiles and charred rafters. 


9 
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While the hoses played, Bannerman looked to the men 
whom he had succeeded in carrying out. Grayle was alive 
and breathing faintly, though Ivs clothes fell away in hand- 
fuls of black ash at the first touctf, and his face and head 
were shockingly burnt and disfigured. Beresford gave no 
sign of life. His hair was singed and blackened where he had 
fallen on his face against the bars of the grate ; his clothes 
were as much charred as Grayle's, but his body was almost 
unmarked, save for a bruise over the heart, no doubt from 
contact with the poinl of the fender^^ Death was probably 
due to asphyxiation ; this was the unofficial opinion of the 
doctor, pending the inquest. Partial and temporary asphyx- 
iation^ indeed, was the only explanation why the three men 
had not either put out the flames or escaped from the burning 
room.' 

There remained the second visitor, and, as soon as the fire 
had been put out, Bannerman returned to the loft. By the 
light of a stable lantern, it was possible to make a cautious 
search. Three quarters of the roof had disappeared, burnt 
away or fallen in heaps of broken tiles and blackened timber 
on the floor or in the garden ; the walls on two sides, the 
floor at one end had disappeared equally. On what remained 
lay a pile of charred table legs and chair backs, broken glass 
and blistered dcecj-boxes, scorched books and odd, un- 
identified metal fastenings and joints, the whole dripping 
and lapped with sinister black water. Bannermai? explored 
every inch of the wreckage and returned to the garage empty- 
handed. At the end, where the ceiling had fallen in, a smaller 
pile of wreckage reared itself fantastically on a phitform of 
petrol cans. A revolving book-case and a filing cabinet, 
charred but intact, were half buried under broken tiles and 
blackened volumes of Parliamentary Debates ; a stout 
table leg and a small safe lay further away ; and there was 
the recking half of a burnt fu rcoat. 

My interest in the Daily Gazette narrative quickened at 
this point. Mr. Bannerman had admitted Beresford and 
another (whose name was not given). They had tried the 
front door — unsuccessfully, because all the servants were 
out for the night. A constable had suggested their going » 
round to the door in the lane ; they had entered ; there was 
no hint that one had left before the other. No doubt in a . 
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few hours negative proof would be forthcoming, but, until 
that appeared, or until a further examination could be 
made, it was possible that^the second visitor had been a 
second victim. • 

I'm afraid we've seen the last of young Beresford," I 
said to Bertrand. 

“ What's happened to him ? " he asked. 

“ You haven't read this yet ? " I said. Well, wait till 
George comes back at lunch-time, and I'll tell you the whole 
story. I rather fancy that a good mafiy people have seen the 
last of me. I say, Bfertrand, have you ever been present at 
a cremation ? ” 

He looked at me sorrowfully. ^ 

" I should have thought you'd had enough trouble for one 
night," he said. . * . . 

*' I have, I can assure you. But my career of crime is in 
its infancy — I'll explain all this at lunch ; I want to know 
what sort of fire it takes to consume a human body, so that 
there's no trace of flesh, blood, hair, bone, clothing 

" God knows I " he interrupted. “ You’d better ring up 
Brookwood." 

" I don't think I'm likely ever to ring up anyone again," 
I said — rather rashly. 

Some while before his usual hour George hurried in with a 
scared expression and wondering, wide-open eyes. He was 
carrying^the midday editions of two or three evening papers, 

, and I saw that I should not have to explain much, after all. 
The only point of interest to me was that Colonel Grayle 
was not •yet in a position to give any account of what had 
happened. 

" And, until he does," I told Bertrand and George, " I 
propose to keep quiet too. You see, there's unfortimately 
no doubt that he and I each tried to kill the other, and 
between us we've succeeded in killing Beresford, though I 
can't say for certain if it was asphyxiation or the blow on the 
heart. I'm responsible for that fire. When I see what 
story Grayle puts up, I shall be better .able to decide." 

It was not going to be an easy explanation to frame, and 
the papers were already beginning to wonder how two, and 
perhaps tliree, grown men could be imprisoned in a room 
with two*doors, one of them unlocked. If Bannerman could 

9 * 
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get in some time later, they could have got out some time 
earlier. I was only wondering wliy Bannerman bad sup- 
pressed my name ; did Graylcftliink that he had two lives 
on his conscience ? * 

The evening papers gave a better account of him, though 
he was still too weak to satisfy the curiosity of the reporters. 
They also reminded their readers of his political career and 
the possibility of his being included in the new Government. 

‘‘ Have you thought out your own position ? Bertrand 
asked me uneasily, tlirOwing aside his paper. 

" I don’t know tliat I have,” 1 answered. ” I’d sooner 
leave Grayle to explain.” 

” II’pi. You came here, stayed here — as much knocked 
about as you phase, raving, unconscious. But, when every- 
one in ’London’s asking how the lire broke out, no one in the 
house can find a word to say.” 

” If Grayle’s unconscious, I’m unconscious,” I answered. 

He can invent the explanation of the fire, and I’ll stand by 
what he says.” 

Bertrand sat heavily on the foot of my bed with an ex- 
pression of obvious dissatisfaction. 

” Every hour you stay here ” 

” I don’t pretend tliat it’s ideal,” I interruptt'd. ” But I 
shall wait for Grayle.” 

I was not allowed to wait for Grayle. And, if neither 
Bertrand nor I were satisfied with my silence, we had no 
eason to be more satisfied when I broke it. Yet I hardly 
sec how I could help mys^jlf and I am sure that on balance 
I do not regret my action. The morning papers Aext day 
added little to the establislicd facts and wide-ranging guess- 
work of the evening before, though, as a humane man, I was 
glad to see that Colonel Grayle’s progress was as satisfactory 
as could be expected. There was a brief report of tlie inquest 
on Beresford — death by misadventure, with asphyxiation 
as the immediate cause, unsatisfied wonder on the Coroner’s 
art that such a fire could have taken place, coupled with 
regret that Colonel Grayle was not well enough to give 
evidence. Of greater interest to me was an obviously- 
inspired hint that a new department was to be foriTied for 
the control of recruiling and that Grayle was likely to be 
rnaJe its head. If the announcement larked novelty, it.s 
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setting did not ; for the first time Grayle's own paper — he 
subsidized it, if lie did not ii^fact own the controlling majority 
of the shares — accepteef responsibility for the forecast. 

I read the announcement about eleven in the morning. 
I thought over it for perhaps half an hour. Tlien an idea 
came to me, which 1 was powerless to resist. Without 
considering its effect on him or on myself, without thinking 
of anything but that I meant to do this, had to do this, I 
crawled out of bed and made my way painfully downstairs 
to tlie library. I was aslonisliingly weak in body and I 
have good reason now to think tliat I was a little light- 
headed at tlie time, but I am not looking for excuses.^.. When 
I had made sure that I had the library to myself, I dragged 
two very stiff legs to the writing-table at the far ond, sat 
clown and asked for Grayle's number on the telephone. It 
was repeated to me, and I realized for the first lime that I 
had not yet decided what to say. And, before I could collect 
my thoughts, a woman's voice was exclaiming rather 
impatiently ; 

‘‘ Hullo ? Yes Hullo ! " 

1 want to speak to Colonel Grayle," I said. 

“ I’m sorry to say Colonel Grayle is ill.'’ 

“ It’s essential tliat I should speak to him. Will you 
please have me put through to his room ? ” 

There^was a perceptible pause, and I chose to fancy that my 
voice had sounded ijnpressive. 

‘‘ Er, who shall I say it is ? ” she asked. 

It vwll be enough, if you say that it’s very urgent.” 

” I don’t know tliat he’s well enougli to speak. Are you 
sure you can’t give me a message ? ” 

” If he’s well enough to take a message from you, he’s well 
enough to listen to it from me. Please be as quick as you 
can.” 

The pause this time was longer, there were mysterious 
metallic clicks and buzzes ; then a man’s voice said : 

” Hullo ? ” 

** Is that Grayle ? ” I asked. 

” Yes. Who’s speaking ? ” 

As he had not recognized my voice, I could leave recog- 
nition or*avowal to come later. 

" It's about this announcement, Grande,” I went on. 
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'* Who is speakit^ ? " he asked again, with growing 
irritation. 

" Your appointment, I meaJn. ‘You know what will 
happen, if you lake it ; you can’t say you haven’t been 
warned. I suggest that, before it’s too late ” 

Faintly, as though the sound were coming through cotton 
wool, I heard a muffled cry. I waited, but there was no 
other sound. 

" Graylc ? " I began again. 

But there was still no sound. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE DOOR REOPENED 


** . .• b Naaman came witli his horses and with his chariot, and stood 
at the door of the house of Elish.i. 

And J^lisha sent a messenger unto him, saying, Go and wash in 
Jordan seven times, and thy flesh shall come again to thee, and thou 
shall be clean. 

Hut Naamaii was wroth, and went away, and said, T3i;hoId, I 
thought, he will surely come out to me, and stantl, and call on the 
name of the Lord his God, and strike his hand over the place, and 
recover the leper. 

Arc not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel ? May I not wash in them, and be clean ? . . ." 

II. Kings v. 9-12. 


1 

W HEN a man has crossed [the watershed of forty, his 
power of recuperation is sorrily reduced. Perhaps 
he succumbs less easily to illness or injury, the bruises may 
take longer to shew themselves, but they also take far longer 
to disappear. 

I found this literally and metaphorically true during the 
weeks when I lay at “ The Sanctuary.'' After my one 
painful descent to the telephone, I returned to bed and 
stayed there for a month. One part of my body after another 
swelled and changed colour ; I was pitifully weak, and for 
the first time in my life my nerves seemed to have gone limp. 
The memory of my fight with Grayle haunted me, I could 
not concentrate my mind on anytliing and I lacked the 
native buoyancy to want to get well. Bertrand and George 
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were obviously anxious, but even to oblige them I could 
not put forth strength which was not in me ; tlic weeks 
rolled by, and I remained a lisHess#, and, I am afraid, an 
exacting and irritable invalid. 

As my name had not been published, as I could in fact 
plead serious ill-health at tlie time of the inquest on Beres- 
ford, I saw no purpose in tlirusling myself on the public 
until I knew what explanation Grayle proposed to give. 
Curious enquirers were pimply informed that 1 had met with 
an accident. In the early d.iys we used to watch the bulletins 
of Grayle's health, and tlie formation of the new Government 
in paridlel columns ; and the second made more rapid pro- 
gress than the fir^st. Tlie chief offices were allotted, one after 
another, and the minor positions down to the last Junior 
Lordship of the Treasury ; at the beginning it was occa- 
sionally stated that '' at one time Colonel Grayle's name was 
mentioned in connection with " this or that or the other 
appointment ; gradually the referenc^es to him became rarer, 
until his own paper wrote his political epitaph and announced 
with conventional regret that, while the Prime Minister 
was believed to have been hoping to make use of his services, 
his present condition of health put the acceptance of any 
office out of the question, 

Bertrand smiled grimly, as he shewed me the paragiaph, 
but I was impatiently waiting until Grayle's condition of 
health enabled him to give me a lead. It came' at last 
through the medium of Bertrand, on a night when he had 
been dining at tlie House and had seen Grayle for Jhc first 
time since the fire. I am a tolerably humane man and, 
though I had struck upon provocation and in defence of my 
own life, I regretted the state to which I had reduced my 
opponent. He now walked with two crutches and a sling 
for his foot in place of the one stick ; his head was generously 
bandaged, and, though a curious faint down was beginning 
to appear on the exposed portions of his scalp, he no longer 
wore a moustache, and his eyebrows were singed out of 
existence. 

A circle of his friends was bombarding him witli questions 
and comments from all sides at once : “ You bad a near 
shave," " Were you badly hurl ? " and then the inevitable 
enquiry : *' How did it start ? " 
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Grayle began a roaming description of the garage and 
loft, Us tindcr-dry woodwork, its equipment of inflammable 
papers and the like. ^ • 

“ There was a large quantity of petrol there, too," he 
explained confidentially, “ but I don't want this talkt d 
about. I had no business to have it tJicre , it was too near 
the house ; the place — as weVc amply shewn — was in no 
sense fire-proof. I should have the County Council or some 
other damned interfering body on my back if it came out ; 
I'm not claiming from the insurantc company, as it is, for 
fear of too many questions. They let me down lightly at 
the inquest, because there was no one who could give evidence. 
So this is a secret session," he ended, with a lauf^, as he 
began to hoist himself away towards a chait. 

One or two of his companions followed and rclicVcd him 
of his crutches, as he sat down. 

" But how did it start ? "he was asked again. 

" The lamp was overturned," Grayle answered promptly. 

" You SCO, I got a message that this poor fellow Beresford — 
he was the deluded fanatic who was always getting locked up 
for seditious pamphlets, you know — that he wanted to see 
me on urgent business, so I went off, expecting to find that 
the fellow was in trouble again — I knew him slightly, you 
see ; we'd met at people's houses ; when I got there, we 
sat and talked a bit. Well, he was lame — ^likc me. . . ." 

He paused and pulled at the bandage on his head. 

" Wliere had I got to ? " he asked a moment later. 

" You sat and talked," Bertrand put in from behind. 

Grayle turned round quickly and caught sight of him for 
the first time. 

" You're the very man I've been wanting to see I " he 
exclaimed ; and then to the others, " Excuse me a minute." 

Bertrand pulled up a chair, as they withdrew. 

" You must be grateful to me for coming when I did," he 
began. " The story didn't seem to be going with much of a 
swing." 

" You can leave my explanation to take care of itself," 
Grayle answered shortly. 

" I felt I could make it a bit fuller," Bertrand explained. 

Grayle looked at him enquiringly. * 

"1 see. Well, you're at liberty to tell your tale, and I'll 
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tell mine. Or we can both leave it where it is. I admit 
that some people aren't quite satisfied at present, but 
manage to get rid of them — as yo»r/ve^scen. If you want me 
even to drop a hint that there was an attempt at ? " 

His lips formed the word, but he did not utter it ; and the 
unexpected silence was surprisingly sinister. 

** It's no business of mine what lies you tell," Bertrand 
answered. " Is that all you wanted to say ? If so. I'll move 
along." 

In the week before ' Christmas, O'Rane returned from 
Melton to find me immovably billeted upon him. After the 
first greetings he sat silent and reflective. I could see that 
he wanted to talk and did not know how to begin. The 
room was his wife's, and there were still marks by the lock, 
where fie had burst it from the wood-work. God knows 
what his thoughts must have been I As I looked at his 
slight figure, lazily reposing in a long chair, and at his self- 
possessed, unrevealing face, I found it hard to picture the 
scene when he broke in the door. And for the thousandth 
time since that day of tragedy I asked myself what had been 
left him in life and longed for him to ask at least for sym- 
pathy, if he knew that I could give him no more help. 

When he spoke, it was to make some comment on the 
war. The month-old rumour that the Cabinet had broken 
on the question of peace negotiations was still flourishing. 
Rather than face another winter in the trenches, the German 
Government was alleged to have made an offer to evacuate 
Belgium and northern France, with the alternative of a 
threat, in the event of the war's continuing, that every 
Neutral and Allied ship sailing under whatsoever flag would 
be sunk at sight without warning. A school that was faint- 
hearted in asserting itself, even if it were not faint-hearted 
in the prosecution of the war, whispered that we must not miss 
our market and — ^in Bertrand's phrase — refuse terms now 
that we should have to accept gratefully and after the loss 
of another half-million men in six months' time. The rival 
school of stalwarts proclaimed, with great show of reason, 
that Germany would talk of peace only at her own con- 
venience — or necessity — and that her needs were our 
opportunity. 

We went on to talk of the new Government and its prospect 
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of life. In the week before I was incapacitated political 
passion in London rose higher than I have ever known it. 
The old Government, tired and indolent, half-hearted and 
uncaring, was losing •the^ war beyond hopes of recovery. 
The new Government had intrigued its way into place, selling 
its soul to Lord Northcliffe, as Faust sold his soul to the devil. 
... As a very independent member I was privileged to hear 
both opinions in approximately equal numbers and certainly 
with equal violence of expression. I described to 0*Rane 
two characteristic meetings within fij/e minutes of each other. 

I had been walking from my office to lunch at the County 
Club one day, when I stopped to observe an unusual number 
of cars and a considerable crowd of loafers outside theJReform 
Club. George Oakleigh came up from behind and asl^d what 
I was watching. , 

“ It's the party meeting,’* he explained. “ Aren't you 
going ? ** 

" Not invited, George," I said. " Fm left out of these 
pleasant little gatherings. What are they meeting about ? " 

" To hear a statement from Asquith. There'll be a vote 
of confidence, I suppose. He's still the leader of the Liberal 
Party 1 " he proclaimed, with a note of challenge. 

“ This partisan enthusiasm is new to you," I commented. 

Any hint of raillery was lost on him. 

" I daresay it is I " he cried. " I was a candid friend in the 
old 'o6j)arliament ; I've voted against them a score of times, 
but, when I see how they held the country together in the first 
shock of the war, when I see what they did . . . And now 
to be turned out by a low Press conspiracy and a man who 
owes his political sdvation to Asquith, a man who was pulled 
out of the gutter at the time of the Marconi scandal . . . 
when the whole party nearly split. My God I talk about 
gratitude in politics I " 

He hurried away^ still most unwontedly explosive, and I 
followed more slowly. At the comer of St. James' Square 
I found Beresford, also watching the crowd. (It was our last 
meeting before he called on me in the afternoon of our tragic 
expedition.) 

They're broken I Their noses are in the dirt — and thank 
God for it ! " he cried, pointing excitedly across thfj road. 

They were responsible 1 They dragged us into the war ; • 
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it was ihcir war, their diplomacy ! Asquith, Haldane and 
Grey. And now they’re in the gutter I ” 

I rcmcm])cr walking on to luncheon with both conceptions 
to digest as an appetizer. ® # 

O’Rane and I talked long of political futures. TJic Govern- 
ment had resigned without challenge or defeat ; we may have 
felt that we ought to have been consulted, as a compliment to 
the unfailing support which we had given ; we might even 
dislike the new ministry’s mode of birth, but we agreed in 
thinking that we must giye the new management a trial before 
reverting to those who had failed to kee]) order in their own 
home. Suddenly O’Rane interrupted me with a question 
which sJiewcd that his thoughts had been for some time at 
a disf aneb from domestic politics. 

" Er— Stornaway,” he said, with a noticeable nervousness. 
" You remember when you came to sec me at Melton some 
weeks ago ? You were going to set enquiries on foot to lind 
out where Sonia had got to.” 

I told him what had been done and how we liad failed. 
There had not been many days for me between giving my 
promise of lielp and involving myself in the encounter witli 
Grayle, but George and his sleuth-hound colleague continued 
to ransack every resource suggested by friendship or profes- 
sional pique. And at the end of tlirce weeks they were as 
near finding her as at the beginning. 

” She is either staying with friends or hiding away in 
rooms somewhere,’' I told O’Rane as iny conclusion. ” And 
I can't suggest any way of tracking her down. It's a waste 
of time to advertise ; she’s hiding, because she doesn.’t want 
to be found. If I may advise you, wouldn't it be wiser to 
leave her where she is ? I take it that you’ve stopped pro- 
ceedings ? ” 

" I’ve stopped proceedings,” he answered, and his chin 
dropped forward on to his chest, so that I should not see the 
movements of his thin face. 

” Then there’s nothing to discuss with her. If at any 
time in the future she or you want to regain your liberty, 
you can start out to get in touch with her then. Any question 
of stopping her allowance is mere persecution — and I don't 
even know that it’s likely to be successful persecution. She 
drew a cheque for twenty pounds on the day she left Grayle ; 
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and she*s not drawn a penny since. It!ll take some time to 
exhaust her balance, and, if she finds that her quarterly 
cheque isn’t being paid regjilarly, you know even better than 
I do that she’ll starve or beg or work her fingers to the bone 
before she’ll give in.” 

O’Ranc was long without answering. Tlicn he dragged 
himself out of the chair, shook hands and bade me good- 
night. 

“ I must have a l(Jok for her myself,” he murmured, as 
though he were thinking aloud.. • 

O’Rane, she’s clearly avoiding you,” I pleaded. " Will 
it do any good ? ” 

” I jnust meet her ! ” he cried tremulously. 

If I said a very brutal thing then, I said it*bccausc I thought 
that in the long run it was kindest. • 

“ Let me tell you one thing before you go,” I begged him. 
” O’Rane, you’re not facing realities, you know ; you’re play- 
ing with the idea of rcconcilhitions, you think that it’s possible 
to get your wife back and to live with her again. My dear 
boy, you must use your imagination. Think of the mental 
process that took her away ; think what her experience has 
been ; 4:hink what her mental state must be now. She will 
never come back to you. And you couldn’t live with her, 
even if she did.” 

O’Rane went out of the rooin without answering by word 
or gesture. 


II 

On Christmas Day Ciforge came into my room after dinner. 
He betrayed considerable excitement and was canying a stout 
red book in one hand. 

“ I’ve tracked her down ! ” he exclaimed, almost before the 
door was closed. 

” Tracked who down ? ” I asked, without any great interest. 

” Sonia. I caught sight of licr at the Savoy — outside 
the Savoy, rather — after lunch. The Maitlands were giving 
a party, and, as we came out into the conit-yard, Gerald 
Deganway put up his e 3 ^eglass and dug me in tJie ribs. Then 
I saw her in some kind of livery or uniform, driving a car. 
She didnT sec me, and I don't think she wanted to be seen, • 
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because she was sitting rather hunched up and with her face 
turned away. . . . Tlien an old general stumped out and told 
her where to go; she said, ‘ Yes^ sir/ turned the head of the 
car and drove away. I just had time to see the number, and 
I spent a useful hour or two this afternoon finding who it 
belonged to. Apparently the old boy calls himself Brigadier- 
General Sir Andrew Lampwood. Now we’ll turn him up in 
' Who’s Who.’ ” 

He dropped into a chair, filled a pipe and began to turn the 
pages. General Lampwbod, I gathered from his fragmentary 
recital, had been educated at Eton and Sandhurst . . . had 
served in Egypt, India, Egypt again and South Africa . . . 
dispattfees, medals, clasps ... a widower with two sons . . . 
one house in Wilton Crescent and another in Norfolk . . . 
Naval ^ind Militar\^ Turf, Ranelagh. . . . 

“ Well, if Raney wants her, he knows where to find her,” 
he ended. ” I suppose you’ve never met this Lampwood ? 
No more have I,” He shut the book with a snap and drummed 
with his knuckles on the binding. No wonder wc couldn’t 
find her ; she’s probably living in rooms near by, driving for 
him all day. . . . I’m surprised that nobody should have 
seen her till to-day ; she’s so well-known, and it’s the sort of 
thing the picture papers love to get hold of.” He sniffed 
contemptuously. ‘‘ ‘ Recruit to the Ranks of Society War- 
Workers r . . i I suppose she can only just have felt that 
she must do something and have somewhere to live-^ — ” 

" Do you find people still talking about her ? ” I interrupted. 

" They always have and they always will.” He l^y back 
and smoked for a few moments in a reflective silence. ” Ever 
since she came out. ... Of course, she’s a really beautiful 
woman — always has been — and she’s got a lot of glib society 
patter and she can make herself almost irresistible to most 
men. As she would say herself, her technique is perfect. 
And, if you never waste your energy on emotions, I suppose 
you're left with a tremendous lot for your precious technique. 
She can be so charming to everyone, when she likes, that she'll 
make a success of anything, from a sticky dinner to a charity 
bazaar. She was always a success, she knew it, she got tem- 
peramentally drunk on it — until I think that the only thing 

she cared about was being admired, wanted, loved And 

now sale’s driving a car for a dug-out general. . . 
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'' But what are people saying about her ? " I persisted. 

" Oh, the old scandal’s been toned down to almost nothing. 
She was being seen about with Grayle too much, and Raney 
put his foot down ancPsaiS it was to stop.” He grinned 
maliciously. ” Lady Pentyre told me at lunch to-day that 
it was perfectly abominable the way people went about 
inventing lies — and about a sweet girl like that ! It came so 
well from Lady Pentyre.” 

He smoked in silence until O’Rane came in for the five 
minutes that he always spared me onjiis way to bed. George 
repeated what he had told me, and asked if there was anything „ 
that he could do. 

O’Rane listened without any change of expression aiyi then 
said that he would write to Lady Dainton. , ^ 

" There's nothing more you'd like me to do ? ” George asked 
again. 

There was a moment’s hesitation, in which O’Rane’s un- 
smiling face became graver. 

** Well, I can't do it for myself,” he said and paused again. 

“ I — I wonder if it would be possible for you to get a word 
with Sonia — find out what time she starts in the morning 
and then intercept her ” 

“ Well ? ” George encouraged him. 

" I wouldn't bother you, if I could see,” O’Rane resumed 
apologetically. “ Tell her that if she wants anything ” 

I felt, that it was time to interfere. 

She can go to her parents,” I said. O'Rane, we’re all 
of us different men and women every day of our lives ; we're 
always changing, never the same. Some things change us 
more rapidly than others ; marriage, illness, great prosperity 
or great disaster, the death of a friend — my dear boy, I'm 
only telling you what you know already. Because your name 
doesn't change, because you look the same and your hair 
doesn't turn white from illness or grief, you think that you're 
the same. You're not. And she's not. Since you parted, 
there have been changes and developments in both your souls 
which will prevent your ever coming together again. You 
don't like me to say it, but you’ll have to recognize it.” 

The boy's eyes seemed to shine with reflected pain at every 
word. 

" Bui isn't there room for something new ? ” he asked. • 
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*' A man may love a woman with all his heart and soul, he 
may marry her, she may die ; in time he may marry again — 
without forgetting her, without transferring the aftection he 
once gave lier — leaving her in tlie j^uicc wlierc she’s always 
been since she died, but somehow creating a new love. Don’t 
you think that wlien two peoi)le . . . separate, the husks of 
their love may die . . . their old love, I mean, they may 
even hate tlie memory of it, but in time porliaps a new one 
may be born 

“ 13et\Yecn the samccpcople? IMy friend, tlie memory of 
the separation, the reasons for it, will lise n]> like gluisls to 
keep them apart. You want her to como back ? ” 

For^tlie first time a w^an smile lit up his thin face. 

Do* you wonder ? ” 

" What can you give her that you didn’t give her before ? 

I persisted. 

He ran his fingers through his hair and sighed. 

I shouldn’t like to tijink that a second chance is always 
thrown away.” 

And what inducement can you offer ? ” I asked him 
brutally. 

He spread out his hands with a shrug. 

“ What inducement did I offer before ? We’ve been in 
love with each other so long I At one time she was actually 
engaged to another man. . . . But there w^as sometliing con- 
stant and unchanging. She didn’t forget him, or li?tc him, 
but in time she had adjusted herself and come back to the 
thing that had always been there, hidden and unchanged. , . . 
So now, isn't it possible that, when the last six months fall 
into their proper pcispectivc, when the ghosts no longer rise 


” How many people liave you known to marry a second time 
after they've been divorced ? ” 

" But there's no reason why they shouldn’t.” 

” In fact they don’t,” I said. 

I believe that George delivered himself of his message within 
about three days. I believe, further, that he descended to 
bribe some smirking kitchen-maid and stood through a down- 
pour of rain to seize the opportunity. Mrs. O’Rane masked 
any surprise that she felt — I suppose that she must have been 
taking part in many unexpected meetings — thanked him for 
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troubling to come and transferred her attention to the wind- 
screen, as a choleric voice remarked : “ Now, young man. 
when you've quite finishcc^ talking to luy chauifemr ! " 

The meeting confirmed my own diagnosis. Tlic play was 
ended, and, if I concerned myself with wondering what O’Rane 
and his wife would do with the remainder of their liv’es, I 
felt that this would be a new jday, no continuation of the 
first. The brief scandal had flickered out as abruptly as it 
had flared up. Lady Maitland — my barometer and sounding- 
board— announced to Bertrand across the length of a con- 
siderable table that she had seen darling Sonia, who had really 
turned over a new leaf ; it was the best thing in the world ; 
she was taking the war seriously at last. ^ • 

“ Do you know, that dear child is never oft duty Sundays or 
week-days, night or day ? " she confided. “ You try to get 
her to lunch or dine ; she'll tell you frankly that it’s not the 
least use promising, because, if her General wants her, out 
she has to go, and she may be driving for him all night. I 
don't see how she can keep it up — not seeing anyone, you 
know, or doing anything, and after the life she had been lead- 
ing I Of course, she was really very naughty about the way 
she did it — all in a night, you know — threw everybody over — 
I was running an entertainment on behalf of my society, 
and she simply spoilt one tableau. . . . But, then, that's so 
like darling Sonia." 

Slip's less of a fool than I thought," was Bertrand's 
comment to me. No awkward qiicstimis, nobody to meet 
her and ask them 1 Can't live at home when she has to be 
ready \Vith the car at a moment's notice. ... I hope General 
Sir Andrew Lampwood has broad shoulders. . . . She’s snug 
and secure till the war’s over, and God knows when that will 
be." 

I made no answer, for I was thinking of O’Rane. On New 
Year's Eve he had dined at home with George and Bertrand, 
and all three came up to my room afterwards. We made a 
despondent party, for the endlessness of the war daunted us, 
as the third year added month to month with lengthening 
casualty lists and a growing sense that, when we had already 
failed so many times and in so many ways, there was no reason 
why we should not go on failing. Each one of us was far 
enough 'from reality to be con>cious of helplessness and 
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insufficiency ; I could not count the number of times that 
Bertrand had growled, " Fve done with the House I Pm not 
going down there any more. What gooi can we do ? " ; the 
number of times, too, that he repeifted and saw the House 
as the one independent and courageous check on an imbecile 
and malign Government. Stripped of all mental elasticity 
and enthusiasm, George hated the Admiralty with a savage 
ferocity that was made no less by the easy youth which he had 
passed, uncontrolled, indisciplined and effortless. And 
underneath our nervous depression and irritability lay a 
despondent sense that the moral grandeur of the war had 
become obscured. 

" I ^y)pose the pace was too hot,*' George observed gloomily. 
“ But in those first weeks. . . . They may not have known 
what they were going out to face, but they went like good 'uns ; 
and the people who stayed behind were ready for any sort of 
sacrifice of money, comfort, leisure. All the spiritual fervour 
seems to go now in trying to make other people do things, 
keeping other people up to the mark. . . . God 1 I'm sick 
of the Press agitations, I'm sick of all this political intrigue, 
I suppose I'm sick of the war." 

O'Rane nodded, but made no answer. 

“ I don't ask anyone to listen to me," George went on, with 
unwonted bitterness, " because iVe been wrong all through. 
So have you, Bertrand. We were wrong before the war, when 
we said there couldn't be a war ; and we were wrong, when 
we started yapping about a ‘ war to end war.' We can't 
even make a clean job of this ; we can't make the Hun put 
up his hands and say he'll go back to the status quo,^ and as 
for dismembering Germany and deposing the Kaiser — we 
can't do it I But when I remember my own tom-fool speeches 
at tlie beginning " 

" But we couldn't keep out of it, George," O'Rane inter- 
jected. 

" And precious little good we've done by going in. I 
suppose we have stopped Germany from dominating Europe, 
but, as for our own honour, we offered that up on the altar of 
necessity when we found that we were fighting a nation that 
meant to win if it darned well could. Our later policy's 
become frankly imperialistic ; there’s no ethical connection 
between Belgian neutrality and the partition of Turkey and 
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Austria. I'm afraid I've taken a deuced long time to see 
it, . . He turned to me with a scornful smile. Do you 

remember when you first came back to England ? When 
we met outside the Admiralty ? " 

" I've often thought of that conversation," I said. 

" Ever}^hing seemed to follow so naturally in those days," 
he sighed. " Disarmament, nationality, a tribunal to arbi- 
trate between states. Raney, you were one of the most per- 
sistent optimists I've had the ill-luck to meet ; you're not 
going to pretend that the entire thirjg's not the most futile, 
gigantic waste . . . whole peoples in arms, hacking them- 
selves to death, and not a damned thing gained 1 You don't 
think we're going to win this war ? " ^ # 

For the first time in six months I saw Q'Rane roused to 
impersonal interest. • 

" I don't know if anybody's going to win," he answered. 
" And, what's more, I don’t greatly care." 

" If you were back in August, '14 ? " George asked, looking 
him in the eyes and then quickly turning away. 

" I'd go through it again," was the quiet reply. 

George got up and began to pace restlessly up and down tjic 
room, 

" The big thing about this war is quite independent of 
results," O'Ranc explained. " It's the effect on the individual, 
the effort, the risk, the readiness to make sacrifice. I always 
hold thapt there's no room in life for compromise. You know 
that, don't you, George ? " He held out his hand and pulled 
George on to the arm of his chair. " From the days when 
we were at Melton together. You and dear old Jim Loring 
and Tom Dainton — dear God I how this war has killed them 
off I — you used to thrash me, you brutes, to make me see that 
I must compromise, but you never won. And always before 
the war I thought that compromise — what I call moral 
cowardice and spiritual slovenliness — was the only thing 
that people minded about. They didn't care. It wasn't their 
business! If the world was cruel and licentious or base- 
minded, they always asked me to remember that human 
nature was human nature." He sprang up with a sudden 
wriggle, as though he were jerking an incubus from his 
shoulders. " As a nation we were contented with the second- 
rato-^cpinpromise, toleration, ease ; we were second-rate in 
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life, art, politics, second-rate in humanity, in soul. . . . 
And tlicn there came the war — and it was the big moment 
wlicn we had to decide whether to figlit our way through the 
flames, or to stand in distant 'security and explain to the 
reporters that there w^as a cliild, sure enough, in the top storey, 
but that it would be suicide to attempt a rescue, and what was 
tlie fire-brigade for, anyway. . . . Wc had to decide, we had 
to make up our minds that there was something big enough 
to suffer and sacrifice ourselves for. ... All of us wlio went 
out there thought, rightly or wrongly, that we'd found some- 
thing that admitted of no compromise. . . . Even if you went 
out of bravado, like poor Val Arden, so as not to be thought a 
fiink..^. . . What it was — I don’t quite know. . . he went 
on slo\ily. " I , doubt if any of us know, and wc certainly 
didn't jit the time. Perhaps it was for the security of the 
people at home. ... I know I was seeing red. I'd have slit 
the throats of German women and children at that time — in 
revenge for what they c^d in Belgium. . . . But before that 
started, before war was declared . . . You remember that 
last week-end of tlie Saturma regna, George ? When we 
walked up and down, up and down at Loring Castle, wonder- 
ing whether there was anything worth saving. . . . Well, 
whenever I catch myself feeling as you do now, I recall that 
about four million men voluntarily decided that there was 
something in life better tlian their own lives, something 
that had to be preserved, something that ruled out^,all com- 
promise. That's the moral value of war. After all, what is 
it you do wlicn you run into the flames and rescue the kiddie 
Voin the top storey ? You save its life, I admit, and that's 
something, if you value human life, but the child may die 
a week later of whooping-cough, it may grow into a drunkard, 
an imbecile, a criminal. What matters is that you’ve taken 
yourself, your own .soul, and given it a value. . . . When this 
is all over, if wc lose, if we're bankrupt and broken, if Germany 
enchains us like so many tribes of African blacks, it still 
doesn't matter to the men who refused to compromise, they've 
made themselves. . , . Yes, quite deliberately, I'd — go 
through it — all— again. . . . And, when the war's over, we 
can’t afford to tolerate anything but the best ; we haven't 
been fighting for the second-rate. And we've got to prepare 
our own minds for that now, so that the material* changes 
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follow automatically. You must start with the individual, 
your own relationship to the world in all its aspects. ' Hanging 
for sheep-stealing ceased automatically, when the public mind 
had prepared itself, stirrtd iifeelf up to say, ‘ This has got to 
stop * ; and the compromisers, the obscurantists, the vested 
interests daren’t raise their heads. You think, perhaps, that 
I'm not the best person to decry the usefulness rf com- 
promise ” 

He stopped abruptly, and all the light and colour died out of 
his big eyes. 

Bertrand, whom I thought to be dozing, raised his head 
for a moment and lowered it again. 

" Didn't Saint Paul say something about being all tjiings 
to all men ? " he asked gently. '' Saint Pjul was .f great 
diplomatist, a great man of the world. You'd say he^was a 
great compromiser, David, but at least he knew how to suit 
himself to his audiences, to make allowances for poor, despised 
human nature. And perhaps you'll even admit that he was 
not altogether unsuccessful and that Christianity would never 
have spread a hundred miles from Jerusalem but for him. I 
sometimes tliink he has been unduly neglected," lie continued, 
with a yawn. " Christianity would have been a poor thing 
without liim." 

" It would have been a poorer thing without Christ," O'Rane 
answered. " And tlicrc would have been no Cliristianity at 
all, if Christ had said that the Scribes and Pharisees were doing 
their bes? according to their lights ... or that we must make 
allowances for Dives, because lie had a great many calls on 
his charity and really couldn't investigate each one person- 
ally. Of course, there’d have been no Crucifixion. , . ." 

HI 

The Christmas holidays passed rapidly, and I remember that 
O'Rane told me one Sunday night that he would be going 
back to Melton in another ten days' time. None of us cared 
to ask him how much longer he proposed to continue this 
makeshift life, teaching seventeen-year-olds for nine months 
in the year and learning procedure in the House of Commons 
during the remainder ; it was his means of trying to forget 
that his wife was in the same city, living within a mile or two 
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of him, driving perhaps within a hundred yards of their house, 
or passing him in the street, elusive and unattainable. 

After George's glimpse and single meeting, we heard little 
of her. George told me that he' had met " Sonia's General," 
as that no doubt gallant soldier came to be called, with 
unflattering disregard of earlier and more varied achieve- 
ments, that he was an agreeable fellow, that someone was 
putting him up for the Eclectic Club. They fell into conver- 
sation and discussed the piowess of the new driver; the 
General liad been taker completely by surprise. 

" If she'd said ' Sonia Dainton,' anyone would have known," 
he explained. "I'd forgotten she was married. She suits 
me uncommon well, — if she can stand the strain. . . ." 

A day or two later Bertrand made the General's acquaint- 
ance end came home with the not very surprising news that 
Mrs. O’Rane had terminated her engagement. 

" I never supposed that phase would last long," he grunted. 
" Up early, back late, out in all weathers and thankful if 
you can snatch five minutes to munch a sandwich out of a 
paper bag. Thcrc'd be very little of this boasted ' war-work ' 
done, Stornaway, if people weren't allowed to go about in 
uniform, and none at all, if the first condition of your employ- 
ment was that no one was allowed to know that you were 
doing war-work of any kind. / can see the offices and hos- 
pitals yielding up their social ornaments I Well, Sonia 
O'Rane's at least honest about it. A week or two with only 
a livery and no one to admire her I " 

" She's got no excuse now for living anywhere but at home," 
I commented. 

Bertrand grunted scornfully. 

" Give her credit for a little more contrivance than that I 
She leaves her General at the end of the month, by which time 
her husband will be safely back in the country. But she hopes 
to take it up again, when she's a bit stronger. I had this from 
the General ; he shewed me her letter. Damned ill-written 
scrawl," he added, with the intolerance which ran away with 
him whenever his prejudices were aroused. " She'll recuper- 
ate by lunching and dining out and dancing and staying 
up till all hours ; and, the moment David comes back to 
London, she'll be well enough to go back to her precious work. 
You see if I'm not right." 
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This time, however, Bertrand's ingenuity and malice over- 
reached themselves, for we heard from Lady Maitland that 
Mrs. O'Rane was genuinely iy. 

" I used to see her every morning," she told George, " as 
I went to Harrod's, and nine times out of ten we had just a 
word together. Then I missed her, then I saw the car being 
driven by someone else. I hope it's nothing serious." 

The conversation took place at a luncheon-party where 
O'Rane was present. George took it upon himself to reassure 
her, but from the fact that Mrs. O^Rane had disappeared 
even more completely than after leaving Grayle, there was a 
risk in fabricating good or bad news about her. General 
Lampwood supplied her address, and one evening^, ^hen 
there was nothing better to do, George went ri>und to her lodg- 
ings. They consisted of a bed-sitting-room in a street off 
Wilton Crescent, conveniently near to the garage. She was 
in bed, and the landlady doubted whether visitors would be 
very welcome, as she was suffering a good deal of pain. 

" That decided me," George told me. " She hadn't actually 
said she wouldn't sec anyone, because I'm pretty sure she didn't 
think it would be necessary. I gave her tlie surprise of her 
life, when I marched in ; she couldn't imagine how I'd heard 
she was ill, how I'd found out her address. . . . She's now 
suffering from the most awful reaction after the racket of the 
last year. Nothing that I said or did was right ; she was as 
lonely as»a woman could be and at the same time resented my 
coming, resented my sa3dng she looked rotten and ought to see 
a doctor. ..." He frowned and shrugged his shoulders 
impatiently. " She needn't bother. She won't catch me 
going there a second time." 

Yet rather less than ten hours passed before lie was caught 
going there a second time. Indeed, he can hardly have left 
the house before Mrs. O'Rane was writing in contrition : 
" Darling George, do forgive me if I was snappy and un- 
gracious, but I did feel so rotten I It was my own fault that 
nobody came to sec me, because nobody knew where I was, 
but I felt so horribly neglected, I was so furious with every- 
body for not coming to see me ttiat, when you came into tlie 
room, I laid myself out to be hateful. . . . My dear, I did really 
feel iUer than I can tell you, so forgive me I Sonia." 

" I suppose if I collect a few flowers . . George began 
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apologetically next morning. “ I shan't be able to stay 
more than a moment, or I shall be so frightfully late at the 
office. ... 1 might get my coi^sin Violet to look her up, of 
course.” ^ 

I was never told how he found Mrs. O'Rane on the occasion 
of his second visit, but in tlic evening young Lady Loring 
paid us an unexpected visit. I did not sec her, but, when she 
had gone, C'lcorge came into my room with an expression of 
worried perplexity. 

" Violet’s been sitting most of the day with Sonia,” he 
explained. ” I wonder ii yon guessed. . . . I confess 1 never 
thought of it for one moment. Sonia’s going to liave a chi hi 
very shortly.” 

I, too, was taken by surprise and needed a moment to 
arrange my thoughts. 

” You're siure of that ? ” I asked. 

” She told Violet. The question is — what arc we going to 
do with her ? She's got to be properly looked after and she’s 
got to be moved out of her present pokey little room. ... I 
suppose it means a nursing home. Violet suggested taking 
her to Loring House, but tliat was more generous than 
practical. I’m afraid there’s no doubt Sonia did behave very 
badly to Jim Loring, when she was engaged to him . . . and 
Violet knows it and doesn’t forgive her . . . and Sonia 
doesn't forgive her for knowing it. You know what women 
are. Violet's got all the sweetness in the world, she thinks 
she doesn’t bear a grudge ; she can call on Sonia in bed, 
make a fuss of her . . , but it's different to take her into her 
own house, particularly with the associations that hobse must 
have for Sonia. But I needn't labour the point ; the sugges- 
tion was turned down almost as soon as it was- made. Well, 
she can't go to her mother, because Crowley Court’s over- 
flowing with wounded soldiers ; and I don’t know^that she's 
overwhelmingly anxious to meet her mother. She can't come 
here, of course.” 

He stood reflectively rubbing his chin. 

” Whose child is it going to be ? ” I asked. 

" Grayle's the father. I suppose that, as Raney's taken up 

his present attitude ” He left the sentence unfinished 

and began to fill a pipe. ” Ye gods, what a sweet mess people 
can get themselves into I ” 
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" When s the event expected ? " 

" Pretty soon, 1 fancy. Violet didn't tell me the exact 
date, but she did give jgic io understand very plainly that 
Sonia mustn't be left by herself any longer. She was extra- 
ordinarily overwrought and hysterical, when I saw her, but 
for some reason or other I never imagined ... I say, Storn- 
away. if it had been Kaney's child, if this had liappened a year 
ago ? ” 

“ Nothing would have saved them,” 1 answered, ‘‘ though 
it iniglit have kept them artificially rogetlier, making a hell 
of each other's lives, when they’d be far happier apart. 
O’Kanc was more responsible than any man for the break-up 
of their life ; Grayle was only the instrument. The Ua'gcdy 
began when they married." • 

(Irorgc smiled grimly. • 

" I su]^j)ove even Raney will see it, when his wife gives birth 
to another man's child. . . . And then what ? Will he 
divorce her then ? Have we got to go through all this racket 
again ? In the meantime tJie nursing-home })roblcm " 

He stopped guiltily, as the door opened and O'Rane came 
in to say good-night to me. 

" Who's been to call here ? " he asked George. " I met a 
car driving away." 

" It was Violet Loring." 

" Oh, I wish I'd known that I When next you sec her, 
you can tell her she's a rude pig not to have pulled up. She 
must have seen me." 

" She^was in rather a liurry,” George explained. " As a 
matter of fact, it was me she came to see." 

I suppose his voice betrayed uneasiness, or at least em- 
barrassment, for O'Rane turned to him with a quick sympathy. 

" Nothing wrong, I hope ? " he asked. “ The boy's all 
right ? " 

" Oh, it wasn’t that." George looked at me almost 
despairingly, but I could only shrug my shoulders and leave 
him to make up his own mind. " She came in to say that 
Sonia's a bit seedy," he went on. " I — as a matter of fact, 
I saw her for a moment yesterda^ and, as she was rather 
off colour, I thought it would be a friendly act for Vi to look 
Iier up. I don't know if you heard Lady Maitland telling W(* 
at lunch the other day tliat she was a bit done up." . 
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O’Ranc’s face became rigid, and his voice was as set as his 
features. 

I didn't hear anything abovt i^. I — ^you ought to have 
told me, George. What's the matter with her ? " 

George looked at me again, without winning any more help 
than before. 

" I only saw her for a moment," he answered evasively. 
" She seemed rather overdone." 

" But wlio's looking after her ? " 

" Nobody much at J^resent. That was what Violet came 
about. She’d been to see her and thought it would be more 
comfortable if she were moved into a nursing home." 

Natvre must compensate the blind by developing their other 
senses. Though he could not see George's studiedly non- 
committal face, O’Rane divined something hidden from him 
in the easily reassuring voice. 

" Old man, I don't think that's the whole story, is it ? " he 
asked, with persuasive gentleness. " The nursing home rather 
gives you away. Has Sonia got to have an operation ? " 

" There's no suggestion of it I Violet says it’s nothing out 
of the ordinary." 

" Then why a nursing home ? " 

" Because she wants rather more attention than she's 
likely to get in her present quarters. But there's not the 
slightest need for you to worry yourself." 

O’Rane began to pace up and down the room, chewing his 
lips. 

" She must come here, of course," he said at length. 

This time I looked up at George. 

" You won't find that practicable, O'Rane," I said. 

" Why not ? " 

" She won't come." 

" Because of me, you mean ? I'll clear out, if she prefers 
it ; I should be clearing out in any event at the end of the 
week. But it's her home." 

" You can't bring her home by force." 

O'Rane's eyes lit up with sudden, burning passion. 

" If I had my sight, I'd bring her myself I As I haven't, 
George is going to bring her for me. Yes, you are, George. 
You’re going to take a car and have her carried into it and 
brought here. If she objects, you’re going to make her. I'll 
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leave the house when she tells me to. You don’t understand 
me, you wouldn't understand me, if you lived to be a thousand ; 
but I took an oath and ^'m going to keep it. I swore in the 
' sight of God that I would hold her in sickness and in health to 
love and to cherish till death parted us. I said it with her 
hand in mine ... in Melton Chapel . . . and I could feel 
her fingers trembling. It was a scorching July day, and I 
could feel the sun coming hot on my face. ... I'd never 
been at a wedding before, for some reason ; we'd rehearsed 
it, and Sonia'd told me how I had to stand and what I had to 
say. . . . And I kept repeating the words, as we came out 
into the Cloisters — it was cold as the grave, and I felt her 
shivering, as she leant on my arm. And then there# was a 
word of command and a rattle, as the Corps presented 
arms. . . . And we came out into Great Court, and f could 
feel the sun again. And we were marched off to Little End, 
and I heard a lot of yelping, and something with a cold nose 
pressed against my hand, and Sonia gave a little choke and 
said that Pcbbleridge had turned out the hounds in our 
honour. . . . And before wc went to Burgess’ house — the 
words were still running in my head — 1 whispered, * I will 
love you, comfort you, honour and keep you in sickness and 
in health, forsaking all other.' I swore it then and I should 
be damned, if I went back on it. This is her first sickness 
since we were married, and I'm not going to leave her to go 
through ft alone until she tells me to." 

His voice rang with excitement until the room echoed, and 
Bcrtrani] came in with eyebrows raised. 

" You don't in the least understand, Raney," George began, 
in difficulty and distress. "You were quite right ; I hadn't 

told you the whole story " 

" I don't want to hear any more — yet," O'Rane interrupted. 
" I shouldn't be asking you to do this, if I could do it myself.'* 
" Was that necessary ? " George asked with a touch of 
stiffness and impatience. " I'll go whenever you want 
me to." 

" You must go now. Ring up Violet and tell her to meet 
you there in half an hour with her car ; you'll want ^ woman 
to help you. The rest of us will have our work cut out to get 
things roady here. Stornaway, I'm sorry to disturb you, 
but 1 shall have to find you a shake-down in some other part 
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of the house ; this is Sonia’s room. Don't waste a moment, 
George ” 

“ I suppose j^ou know it s aftci'ckiVeii," George interrupted. 

" Move her to-night, if she’s lit to move. Let Violet 
decide that." 

George looked from Bor (i and to me and turned helplessly 
to the door. O'Raiic had already rung my bell and was 
standing in the passage tattooing tlie lloor with impatient 
foot and waiting for his liousekecper. 1 spread a bath-lowcl 
in the middle of the lloor and began to pile on to it my exiguous 
personal effects, while Bertrand seated liiniself heavily in an 
arm-chair and begged for enlightenment. A moment later 
the front-door slammed, as George set out. 

For an hour we worked hard to make the hou.se ready for 
Mrs. O'Rane. Bertrand's one comment, when I explained 
the new commotion, was, " The boy’s mad I She won't 
come," and from time to time, when he was being urged and 
driven to a fresh task, he would remonstrate gently and warn 
O’Rane not to be disappointed. There was never any answer. 
By midnight our labours were complete : the bedrooms had 
been rcshuflled and beds made, food and drink prepared. 
VVe met in the library with vague uncertainty what to do next. 

" You must tell me if it looks all right," O’Rane ^aid to 
Bertrand. " I want it to look exactly as it was before. She 
always loved tliis room, and I believe it u a beautiful room." 

Bertrand glanced perfunctorily round and laid *his hand 
clumsily on the boy's shoulder. 

" I told you before, David ; you’re going to bo terribly 
disappointed, if you think she's coming.’' 

" / would have undertaken to bring licr 1 " he cried. " \\V 
can trust George. And 1 don't suppose he’ll even say where 
he's taking her." 

" If she doesn't know where she's coming," I interrupted, 
" you’d better keep out of the way till she says she’d like to 
see you." 

" I must welcome her," O'Rane answered. 

Bertrand and I exchanged glances and excused ourselves. 
As we turned at the door, O'Rane was standing with his watch 
to his ear. About three-quarters of an hour later I heard 
a car slowing down in the street outside. 

George has told me since that his cousin and he found their 
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patient far loss difficult Jhan they had feared. She. was 
plunged in melancholy bordering on hysteria. J.oneliness, 
pain and neglect had reduced her pride until she sat up in bed 
with her face contorted and tears trickling down her cheeks, 
reproaching them for never coming to see her and bitterly 
proclaiming that she 11070 knew how much trust to put in 
people when they said that they were her friends. George 
took her hand and explained that he had come to take her 
away where she would be tended and made happy. At once 
there was an indignant outburst ; slfe would not move, she 
was (juite well ; if they would go away instead of bullying her, 
worrying her, threatening her, she would be all right >n a 
moment. He let the storm spend itself and rccaptiited the 
hand that she had snatched away. 

" Violet's told me what's the matter with you," he whis- 
pered. " Unless you're very quiet and good, you’ll injure 
yourself. And ^ou are going to be quiet and good, aren’t 
5 ’ou ? " He was talking to lier as though she were a child, 
and slic responded by throwing her arms round his neck and 
weeping convulsively. You're going to be very good, 
aren't you, Sonia ? And we're all going to take the greatest 
care of you. Violet’s got her car here, and we're going to 
wraj) you in a cloak and explain to your landlady that we’re 
not really stealing the blankets, however much appearanct'S 
may be against us, and we're going to take you away, and 
you're geftng to be in the midst of friends, and everybody's 
going to be kind and sweet to you, and you’re going to forget 
how lonely and miserable you've been the last few days." 

He litlcd her into a sitting position, wliih* Lady Loring 
hunted for slippers and wraj)ped a cloak about he r. 

" I don't deserve it ! " Mrs. O’Kano crieil with sudden 
revulsion. " Why do you come here bothering me ? It's 
my fault, I knew perfectly well what I was doing ; I should 
never have done it, if he'd treated me properly, if he'd loved 
me. It was David's fault, you know it was ; and you come 
here bothering me when I'm ill ..." 

George helped her out of bed and supported her across the 
room. From time to time she muttered, " Why don't you 
leave me alone ? It was his fault, but he could never do any 
wrong in your eyes 1 " like a sobbing child in the last stages 
of a tornado of temper. He carried her into the car, while 
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Lady Loring poured out a hurried explanation to the landlady. 
A deep drowsiness descended upon her as she felt herself 
being packed into a bed of cuf.hiofis, while a bearskin rug 
was wrapped round her, but, as the engine started, she opened 
her eyes and enquired sleepily where she was being taken. 

" You’re to go to sleep and not ask questions,” said George. 
” Is that a promise ? Say it quite slowly : ‘ I — Sonia O’Rane 
— promise — that — I — will — ^go — to sleep — at — once — quite — 
quietly — and — will — not — ask — any — questions.* ** She 
laughed weakly and befean to repeat the words, only stumbling 
at her own surname. “ Once again 1 ’* George ordered. ” I 
— Sonia O'Rane — promise . . .** She struggled half-way 
through the sentence and then dropped asleep with her head 
pressed against* his shoulder. 

She" was still sleeping when the car drew up at ” The 
Sanctuary.’* The door stood open, George lifted her out and 
carried her across the pavement and into the house. The 
lights in the libriiry were burning, and, as he carried her in 
with her head over his shoulder, she looked dully at the 
familiar book-cases and panelling, the high, shadowy rafters, 
the chairs and sofas and the preparations for a meal on the 
refectory table. He had borne her half-way across the room, 
when she recognized her surroundings and struggled violently 
to free herself. George had perforce to lay her on a sofa before 
she threw herself out of his arms. As he did so, 0*Rane 
came up from behind. • 

” I asked George to bring you here,*' he explained. ” I 
thought you’d be more comfortable at home.*' 

She dragged herself to her feet and hurried uncertainly to 
the door. 

” My dear, you can’t go out in that state I ** said Lady 
Loring, as she laid restraining hands on her shoulders. 

” Let me go I It was a trick I You lied to me I ** 

O'Rane slipped forward and touched her wrist. 

” I thought you'd be more comfortable at home,” he re- 
peated. ** You won't find me in the way ; I'm going back to 
Melton. I was only staying to sec that you had everything 
you wanted.” 

” Let me go I ” she cried again, shaking his fingers off her 
wrist. 

” No, I'n^ going. But isn't it more comfortable V ” 
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She looked stonily round, and her eyes came to rest on his 
face. 

" Oh, yes. It's more comfortable. Now may I go, 
please ? " 

“ You had better stay. Let me help you upstairs, and 
then I'll leave the house. I was hoping you'd be glad to be 
back. And I'd waited so long." 

He smiled and held out his hands to her. She looked at 
him for a moment ; then her eyes closed, and she began to 
sway. * 

“ Take me home I " she whimpered, as George sprang 
forward to catch her. 

" You must stay here to-night." 

" I ask you to take me home I " 

O'Rane put one arm under her shoulders, and the other 
under her knees. 

" It's too late now, and you're tired, darling," he whispered. 
" To-morrow, if you like. I'm just going to carry you up to 
bed, as I used to do at Crowley Court when you were twelve 
and I came over for the liolidays. Do you remember ? And 
then I'll say good-niglit, and Violet will put you to bed and 
take care of you. Don't struggle, Sonia, sweetheart I You 
can’t hate me so rnucli that you can't bear to let me touch 
you or carry you up a flight of stairs, when you're ill." 


IV 

As I kept deafly and pusillanimously to my room, I am 
far from sure what happened during the remainder of the 
niglit. O'Rane, I believe, carried his wife up to bed, left her 
in charge of Lady Loring and accepted from the tired butler 
at Loring House an arm-chair in the library for his own 
accommodation. Bertrand was already in bed, I heard 
George going to bed as the car started outside ; by two 
o'clock dl was quiet. 

I remember that, when I was young enough to play baccarat 
for high stakes and impressionable enough to be embarrassed 
by a scene, I stayed in a house where certain unpleasantness 
took plac& at the card-table. The dispute and recriminations 
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were bad enougli, the night of reflection — after a dozen final 
councils adjourned from bedroom to bedroom — was worse, 
but worst of all was our uncertaij^ meeting next day, when we 
stood whispering by tJic fire in the dining-room, peevishly 
waiting for breakfast and watching the door to see whether 
the cause of the unpleasantness would shew himself. Ber- 
trand, George and I stood whispering next morning with 
much the same embarrassment ; breakfast lay on the table, 
and none of us paid any attention to it. The time was early 
for me and late for George ; I have no idea of what hour 
Bertrand usually rose, but I remember he was soothing liiinself 
with tJie first cigarette I Iiad ever seen liim smoke, at intervals 
forgetting that it was not a cigar and trying to hold it 
between his tceta. 

Our attitude of vague expectancy was broken up by the 
arrival of Lady Loring in a creased, black evening dress with 
a travelling rug over her shoulders. Her eyelids were pink 
with fatigue and her arms mottled with cold. 

" We look a nice band of conspirators ! '' she exclaimed. 
" Now, will 5 ow^body tell me what it's all about ? " 

How's Sonia ? " George asked. 

'* She went to sleep the moment her head touched the 
pillow and she was sleeping like a child, whenever 1 looked at 
her. I think you're all needlessly alarmed about Jicr, but 
then you're only men. 7've been througli it all, so I know 
exactly what it feels like to imagine you're being neglected. 
But what does anyl>ody want me to do ? " 

She beckoned us to the table and sat down rather wearily, 
looking from one to another. " 

** The trouble is, dear lady," Bertrand grunted, that we 
don't know. I suppose you'va heard tliat these two young 
idiots liave had a disagreement ? Docs that young woman 
upstairs know wliere she is ? " 

"She’ll know the moment she wakes up. Is David 
here ? " 

" He said he/d beg a shake-down at your house, Violet/' 
George interrupted. 

Lady Loring Innnmed dubiously. 

" To judge from her condition yesterday,” she ventured, 
" she's hardly accountable for her actions. It's not to be 
wondered at, you know, when yeu think what slie’s been 
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through — fend the way she’s lived on her nerves for years. 
If you’ll tell me what you want done, of course . . 

It was easier to concentrate our attention on breakfast. 
George soon hurried awJy ?o his office, Bertrand lighted a 
cigar and went off to a committee meeting, after stumping 
the library for half an hour, with the ends of his walrus 
. moustache pulled into a circle, and murmuring at five-minute 
intervals, “ What are two fat old men like us doing in this 
galley ? ” A telephone message from O'Ranc enquired how 
his wife was, and Lady Loring toqjc the opi^ortunity of 
arranging with her maid for a supply of clothes to be sent round. 
The conversation reminded me of her vigil, and I told her 
that, if she would lie down until luncheon, I would take a 
l>ook, a chafing-dish and a bowl of bread aad milk and sit 
outside Mrs. O’Rane’s door In case she wanted an\4tliing. 
Half-way through the morning, O’Rane tiptoed upstairs for 
a change of linen ; Bertrand relieved guard while I went down 
and took a light meal with Lady Loring. It was not until 
three or four o'clock that I heard sounds of movement within 
the sick-room. 

I went in to find Mrs. O’Ranc considerabl)^ altered since our 
last meeting, but more collected than I had anticipated. Slic 
asked for food and, when I had brought her the bowl of bread 
and milk, begged me to stay and talk to her. Her first question 
wjis who had brought her to " The Sanctuary",” and, when 
I had tol^ her, she lay back on the pillows with closed eyes, 
to avoid giving awa}' any points. 

” I feel better than I did jxsterday,” she said at length. 
” I shall back to my own rooms to-day.” 

” You’ll be wiser to stay here.” 

She smiled rather sn(?cringly. 

” You think it’s the simplest thing in the world for me to 
stay here.” 

” The wisest,” I corrected her. ” Your husband’s not 
here, by the way, and you can be sure of being well looked 
after.” 

” Oh-, don’t say that again I You think it's easy for me to 
lie here and be looked after by peojilc who despise me and 
hate me. ...” 

I got up and lifted the tray from her bed. 

” I’m going to leave you now ” I said. ” Sleeping's much 
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better for you tliaii talking, and I’m afraid IVe got rather a 
faciilt}/ for getting on your nerves." 

Her lower lip at once fell and trembled with nervous con- 
trition. ♦ I 

“ I didn't mean to bo rude, but I do feel so ill ! And you 
do all hate me ! To bring me here ! " 

She gave a single breathless sob, and tears began to well 
into her eyes and trickle down her checks. I pulled a chair 
to the bedside and look her hand. 

" The older I get,"^ I said, " the greater disparity 1 find 
between the theory and practice of haling. Theoretically 
I hate no end of a lot of people^, l)ut, il I had the i)()wer of 
vewling my hatred on them, I don't see mj^sclf using it 
much:* As a , matter of fact I had a talk with Geoige 
tlie o/licT niglit about von ; I said that tln' madcaj) life heie 
wa*i faniaslh'ally imposriblc, that >our husband had himself 
to blame more than any other man foi driving you out of 
the house " 

" That v/asn't why 1 left liim," she inti'irupted quickly. 

" You didn't leave him bciause you thought he was un- 
faithful to you." 

" I know he was. I had proofs." 

"Supplied by Grajle? " I hazarded. She looked at me 
steadily without answering. " Wc‘ll, when you've time, I 
should re-examine those proofs in the light of your general 
knowledge of your husband. If you'ic interested in my 
opinion of you . . ." — Her eyes lit up eagerly. — " You'd sooner 
be insulted than iguoied, wouldn't you ? ” — Expectancy gave 
way to affected anger. — " W(*ll, f don’t hate you, but you were 
a little fool to marry such a man ; your instinct, your know- 
ledge of life, your knowledge of him ought to have made it 
impossible. Having married liim and considering his afflic- 
tion, I blame you for not eifacing yourself, obliterating your 

own individuality to stay with him. After that " I 

dropped her hand and strolled to the window. " You were 
young, entitled to make your own life ; it's not easy to justify, 
but it seems to follow almost naturally from the premises. 
It happens to have turned out a failure, l)ut no one can hate 
you for an error of judgement, particularly when you've shewn 
that your instinct about men is unreliable ; you shewed it 
with O'Rane, I believe you shewed it before . . s and for- 
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tunately pulled up before it was too late. I feel this so 
strongly that I told O’Rane it would be a tragedy, if you ever 
tried to come back to Ijim# there'd be a second catastrophe 
worse than the fust. . . . I'm afraid he’s too much in love 
with you to use liis imagination." 

She pressed the palms of both hands against her eyes. 

" I can't stay here,” she exclaimed irrelevantly. " I’ve 
no right to turn David out.” 

" You needn’t worry about ihat. He’s given you the right, 
and you're turning him out for less ‘than a week. For the 
matter of that ” 

Her face grew suddenly set and her eyes scornful.,^/ ” I 
suppose, in spite of all tlie fine words, this is^all a trick to try 
and force rde back here ? ” 

” I've not the least doubt that O’Ranc hopes you'll return 
to him,” I told her frankly ; ” he probably will, even when he 
knows what's the matter with you- -no, he doesn’t know even 
that at present — but he's living in a fool’s paradise.” 

Witli another of her quick facial regroupings — which 
is the only phrase I can find to indicate the shortening of a 
line liere, its lengthening there, the droop or lift of the corners 
of her mouth, the dilation of a pupil, the sudden gleam which 
turned her brown eyes almost golden, the tilt of the nose or 
the sudden birth of a dimple — she was smiling with her old 
demure self-confidence. 

” I'm ^ain enough to think I can make almost any man 
want to live with me,” she said, darting a glance from beneath 
lowered ^eyelashes. 

” Come, that’s more like yourself ! ” I laughed. 

Thereupon the smiles and coquetry vanished as though I 
Iiad struck her in the face. Yes, I had always hated her, 
always disaj)proved of her, regarded her as a flirt, taken 
everyone's side against her. Tiiere was no good in her, was 
there ? Nothing ever to be said in her defence ? . . . She 
lashed herself from one fury to another for ten minutes, only 
stopping from exhaustion and discouragement at my failure 
to answer. 

” / could make him love me I ” she panted in conclusioDr 
” I shouldn’t even need to make liim, he’s in love with me now. 
But I cojild make him happy. You think I can't. You 
think I can't ! You know you think I can't I ” 

10 * 
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I laid Diy hand on hers ; she slapped at it petulantly, but 
without any great desire to hurt, I fancied. 

“ Mrs. O’Ranc ** ^ ^ 

'‘Why don’t you call me Sonia she inlcniiijlud, with * 
complete detachment from all that wc had been discussing. 

" Everyone does. 1 suppose you prefer to keep — at a 
distance I ” 

And then I did a thing which still surprises me. I got up 
and sat on the edge of her bed. (There w'as a spring mattress, 
w’hieh I largely capsized, so that she was thrown half on her 
side.) I put one arm round her shoulders, drew her to me and 
kissc(l her on the forehead and both cheeks. I remember 
thinking at the time what an amazing thing it was to do, and- 
the thought was amfused with a knoxdedge that her face was 
dry and burning. She put her arms on my shoulders and 
returned the kiss ; quite dispassionately I noticed that her 
lips were crumpkd and dry as brown paper. 

" Don't you think you're really rather a silly baby, Sonia ? ” 

I said. " If you could remember the times w^e’ve met, I 
sliould tell you frankly that for lialf of them I wanted to go 
away and keep at the farthest possible distance. For the 
other half " 

Her eyes brightened in anticipation of a compliment. 

" Well ? " 

“ It doesn't matter now. Why won't you believe that 
everyone here wants to help \ou ? " *■' 

“ Because I don't see why they should. I didn't expect it, 

1 don’t ask for it ; I made up my mind at the time . . 

She choked and drew herself closer to me, sobbing quietly 
but inconsolably until 1 felt her arms relaxing and laid her back 
on the pillows, a j)athelicaJly disfigured and moist piece of 
something that w'as above all wonderfully youthful, 

" If you’ll promise not to cry, I’ll stay and talk to you," I 
said. “ Otherwise " I must have made some un- 

conscious movement, for she clutched at my sleeve. " Do 
you promise ? Well, I’m only a man . . 

She pulled herself suddenly upright. 

" Where's David ? " she demanded. 

" At Loring House, 1 believe — only a miin, as I was saying, 
r^it I can tejl you that you'll wear yourself out, if you go on 

' this. I'pu've got a great grievance against all of us, you 
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say we hate you and despise you ; wouldn't it be fairer not 
to say that till we've given you some better cause than you've 
had at present ? " 

Her teeth snapped ^ik(? the cracking of a nut. Then the 
corners of her mouth drooped, and she began to cry again. 

“ If you would hit me 1 " Her head fell back until I could 
see only a quivering throat and the under side of her chin. 
** My God ! what I’ve been through I No one knows I No 
one can ever know 1 " 

I gave her some water to drink ^d asked leave to light a 
cigarette. 

" When I was a small boy," I said, “ there was a big oak 
press in my bedroom which used to reflect the fireliglft until 
I thought that all manner of goblins were c®ming out*to attack 
me. I never got rid of the idea until I was shewn* inside it 
by daylight — 1 remember it was full of the drawing-room 
summer chintzes — then I never feared it again. Does it 
help you to talk about things, Sonia ? " 

Her face set itself again, but this time in resolution. For 
two hours I listened to the most terribly frank sclf-rcvelation 
that I am ever likely to hear. Like a sinner worked up to 
make confession, she told me of her life from the age of sixteen, 
when she had fallen romantically in love with O'Kanc and 
when her mother had, quite properly, told her not to be 
ridiculous. For years she had been incited — I had almost 
written^" excited " — to make a great match ; she had rushed 
into an engagement with an honoured title, half feeling all 
the time that she was pledged to the trappings of a man 
rathei«than to the man himself ; and; when the engagement 
ended, she had set herself, like a prisoner at the triangles, to 
shew that it did not hurt, that she was not going to allow her 
capacity for enjoyment to be killed ; and, when her own 
people looked askance at her, she had traded her charms 
among others who fawned on her and whom she despised. 
The outbreak of war found her unplaced — without mission 
or niche ; she had thrown herself into w^ar-work — and 
broken down, she had lain useless, neglected and tacitly 
contemned until she met O'Rane, blind and icily self 
sufficient. 

Then she had married him in the delirium of self-immolation, 
only tef find that his passionate idealism for the future was 

lot 
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transmuted into a white-hot zest to perfect the present. He 
was prepared to practise the Sermon on the Mount in a tweed 
suit and soft hat. For a month slie shared his life as she would 
have partaken of an impromptu mihnight picnic in the Green 
Park. Then a homing instinct had rebelled against the 
promiscuous publicity of their life, she had felt that his love 
for her was diluted beyond taste by a vague devotion to man- 
kind. She had treasured slights where no slights were in- 
tended and vented irritabilities \vht?ie none was justillcd. His 
smiling patience had evoked a sense of hopelessness, followed 
by a desire for self-assertion. They had quarrelled, and, 
rather than admit herself in the wrong, she hod blindly 
gropecT for evidence against him which the heat of incon- 
vertible resentment would torture lier into believing. Grayle 
had supplied it. . . . 

She told me unreservedly of the conllicting influences upon 
her of three men at the same time. All were in love with licr 
after their kind. O’Kane himself, most sympathetic with 
men and least understanding of women, gave her the keys 
and cheque-book of his life, imagining that undemonstrative, 
uncaressing fidelity would meet with like return ; Beresford 
offered a romantic devotion whicli posed her frigidly among 
mountain snows and would have sent him through fire to 
avenge an insult to his idealized conception. And Grayle 
had strode in, compelling and indiffcTcnt, slighting and 
frightening her alternately, at a time when she was 'jastinc- 
tively yearning to be called to order, taken in hand, shaken 
and even beaten. 

" I was like the Punch picture of the woman in a thunder- 
storm," she laughed. " I wanted a man there just to tell me 
not to make a fool of myself. Poor David never, never ..." 

Grayle desired her until she felt safe in playing with him, 
then he neglected her until in pique she set out to try the 
temper of her charms ; ultimately he terrorized her into a 
surrender which neither blind trust nor deaf devotion could 
compass. 

She told me of her mood when she felt that Grayle was 
overpowering her, of her drunken willingness to believe what 
she knew was untrue. She described her parting with O'Rane 
as she might have described herself beating a child because she 
was out of temper and had to pretend that someone else was 
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in fault. I was given an unsparing account of her life in 
Milford Square, which she entered with an unsubstantial 
hope that she would finc^love and a quivering sense that she 
had come like a dog fo be beaten. Not a day and night had 
passed before she found that she had outstayed her welcome, 
that she was pressing on him for all his life what he desired 
for an unoccupied afternoon. Their life together was like 
the record of wife-l)caiing by a besotted husband, refined in 
method by the play of sarcastic wit on impressionable senses. 
At last there had come a day when kc put into words the taunt 
that hitherto lacked only verbal clarity ; she riposted with the 
charge that he was discarding her to clear the way to his 
political ambitions; every hoarded grudge and .bitterness 
was dragged into the liglit, unseemly rcprt)achcs were uttered 
with the knowledge that all were exaggerated and rfiost with- 
out foundation ; and in a breathing-space both discovered 
that the articulation of such hidden and reserved acerbity 
made it impossible for them ever to live together again. 

SJic had walked into the street with iiis last scurrility 
stinging her ears and cheeks until she found herself fearlessly 
crying. It was no use crying, when slic needed all her wits 
to decide her next move, all her composure to face it. A 
lodging for the niglit had to be found in some place where she 
would not be interrogated, and for long her mind wavered 
slowly from one to another of the neighbourhoods in which 
she had lived and wbich all the while she knew were the first 
for her to reject — Rutland Gate, Manchester Square, Ciirzon 
Street, Westmiiistcr. It was hard to think of anywhere else ; 
one ntiedcd a map, one of those easy maps that were pasted on 
the walls of Underground stations. . . . 

The long recital had exhausted her pent antagonism, 
and she described lier experiences as General Lampw’ood's 
driver with humour and an occasional preening of hei; 
feathers. 

“ One day I knew I was going to have a child,” she threw 
out abruptly. “ It — it made me quite ill. Then — well, you 
know the rest. Fm not complaining, I never thought it was 
going to be easy or pleasant, but, if I had my time over 
again ” 

I think not, Sonia,” I said. ^ 

** I ilever expected a bed of roses,” she answ'cred haughtily. 
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Then she suddenly covered her face with her hands. " You 
mean I'm not through with it yet ? Mr. Stornaway, is it — 
is it as bad as people say ? I'm nof a coward, really ; I don't 
believe I sliould mind if I wanted it, ft I were praying for a 
child, if it was going to be a child I should love. . . . That 
was what made me ill. When I first knew and I remembered 
the awful day when he turned me out of the house ... I 
wanted to kill myself. 1'here was a big motor lorry racing 
along Knightsbridge, and I made up my mind to step in 
front ... as if I hadn’t'^lieard it. I stood on the kerb and 
put one foot forward. . . . Oh, but I wanted to live so 
badly J I couldn't, I simply couldn't I It was like tearing 
myself indwo with my own hands. I just had time to think of 
next spring and all the early flowers coming up. . . . And 
then I knew that I should have to go tlirough with it I " 

Her eyes closed, and she lay without speaking until I made 
sure that she w^as asleep. I w^as treading lightly to the door 
when she called out and asked to be supplied with paper and 
a pencil. 

" You're just in the mood to go to sleep," I protested. 

She shook her head obstinately. 

" I couldn't sleep, if I tried. Yon ray David's at Loring 
House ? " 

" He spent last night there and looked in here this morning 
f(^r clean clothes. I’ve no idea wdicre he is now." 

She looked at me with the set, unrevealing expression which 
I had seen once or twice already. 

" J,et me know if he comes in to-morrow," slie said. 

We had not to wait so long, for O'Ranc, behind the jTretext 
of p.icking books and clothes for liis return to Melton, came in 
after dinner and examined me keenly on the condition of his 
wife. I mentioned that she had hinted at a desire to see him, 
or at least to know his whereabouts, and, for all his control 
of himself, O’ R.i lie's face was transfigured. 

" I'm — here now," he said significantly. 

" That means I'm to go up and find out if she w^ants to see 
you and if Lady Loring will kd her ? " 

'J here was a sound of voices, as I knocked at the door — 
the nurse mildly begging her patient to go to sleep, Sonia 
resolutely and not too petulantly protesting that she had just 
finished. I delivered myself of my message, while she sat 
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turning over a pile of manuscript and trying to read it and 
listen to me at the same time. 

“ Will you look at t^^is J ’* she said at length. 

She liad written a condensed but pitiless version of the story 
which she had told me, starting with the day when she had 
chosen to believe that O’ Kane was unfaithful to her and 
ending with the morning wiien she knew’ that she was going 
to bear Cirayle a child. 

“ It’s not very legible/’ she commented casually. My 
writing’s not up to much at the beSt of times, but, when I’m 
in bed, it’s hopeless.” 

” I can read it,” I said. , 

” I want you to read it to David,” she went on ii> the same 
tone. 

I raised my eyebrows, but said nothing. 

” Will you do that for me ? ” she asked. 

” If you wish it.” 

” Thank you very much. Now I think I shall go to sleep.” 

I went downstairs and led O’Rane to the far end of the 
library. He stood with his hands in his pockets and his back 
to the fire, rocking in his old way from heel to toe.^ 

” Have you read it ? ” he asked me, when I had e.xplained 
his wife’s reque.st. 

” Yes.” 

He held out his hand for the papers. 

” Arfd you remember everything she said ? ” 

” Pretty well.” 

H(^ rocked in silence for a moment and then smiled wliim^ 
sically. 

” 1 suppose you could — forget it, if you tried ? ” he sug- 
gested. ” Perhaps it would Iielp you to forget it, if we got 
rid of this. I usually burn myself when I start playing with 
lire ; perhaps you wouldn't mind putting tliis in. Don’t 
set the chimney alight, will you ? ” 


V 

The next morning I again mounted guard, while Lady Loring 
rested. We had agreeii that, if no change for tlie worse « 
shewed itself, it would be quite unnecc.ssary to continue 
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this day and night attendance. Physically Sonia was quite 
norifial, but her nerves were unstrung, and for a time it had 
certainly looked as if hysteria miglfc (fcvelop into something 
graver. Two nights* untroubled sleep, the belated recogni- 
tion that she was among friends and, most of all, the relief 
of confession had braced her and built up her self-respect. 
When I went in to see her, she was still a little defiant, but 
it was the defiance of courage. 

“ Is David here ? ** was^ her first question. 

“ He went back to Loring House when he'd finished his 
packing,” I answered. 

Sonia looked at me in silence, and her eyes narrowed. 

” Oh 1 'So she murmured at length. 

” What is what ? ” I asked. 

She sighed carelessly. 

"You were right, and he was wrong, that's all. I was 
right, too. ... I knew that, when I left this house, I'd left 
David for good ; if I hadn’t known it then, I knew it when 
— ^when we came here tliat night and he offered to drop the 
divorce, if I'd leave — you remember ? He thought he was 
somehow so different from other men. . . . What did he 
actually say ? ” 

" He didn't say anything, Sonia. I think you're on the 
wrong tack. He just asked if I'd road the letter and if 
I remembered it. I said ‘ Yes.' Then he smiled and ^jogged 
me to forget it.” 

" But didn't you read it to him ? ” 

" He asked me to bum it.” 

She looked at me for some moments witlrout understanding, 
then pulled herself lower into the bed and half turned away, 
shading her eyes with her hand. I walked to the window 
and gave her nearly a quarter of an hour to order her thoughts. 
At the end I asked her why she had written the letter. 

" I felt I owed it to liim,” she said slowly. " I don't regret 
it, though I suppose it's a selfish sort of gratification. . . . 
If he'd left me alone, I should have said nothing, but when 
he went out of his way to have me brought here and looked 
after. . . . I — suppose it's very magnanimous to burn a 
letter of that kind without reading it, but I'd sooner have 
had liim read it. If he comes here, I shall have to toll him 
. • • at least that I'm going to have a child. Please don't 
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think that I'm ranning away from what I've done ; I'm not 
trying to work on his feelings, I'm not trying to make liim 
take me back ; I couWnS go back, if he bogged me, if liis 
life depended on it." 

" Then it doesn't matter much wliether he reads the letter 
or not." 

Sonia nodded slowly. 

" I must see David, though." 

" It will upset you without doiii^liim any good." 

She bit her lip to steady hcrs<‘lf. 

“ Peihaps it will cure him,” she suggested. 

I was not j)rescnt when they met ; 1 do not even kiutw how 
long tliey were together. Some time beiore dinner O'Ranc 
cam(‘ info the library and sat down in front of the fi^c without 
SjXN'iking. From his haggard face I guessed that he had 
been taken as much by suiprisc as any of us. During dinner 
he roust'd himself with an effort, and I remember that we 
discussed the coming uniestricted submarine campmgn, 
the danger of starvation, the inadequacy of our food control 
and the likelihood of finding Ameiica raiig(‘d on our side in 
the war. Wc talked very (Mrnestly — I believe, very intelli- 
gently — as tliough w^e had a ciitical audience and were shewing 
our best form ; but it was wonderfully unengrossing. 

" It's just a year since I was in America," I remember 
beginning in preface to some now argument. 

" 1 say— she told you evcr 5 dhing, didn't she ? " O'Rane 
interrupted. 

" Ifcs." 

He forced a smile. 

" It rather — brings it home to one, doesn't it ? " 

" And yet — is this any worse for you than when they were 
living together ? ” 

" I was really not thinking of myself for the moment. 
My God, Stornaway, if you were a woman and hated a man 
as she hates (irayle, Ikjw w^ould you like to be feeling that he'd 
had anything to do with your child, how'd j’ou like to go 
through all tliis hell of chiM^irth to bear him a child ? All 
your life, even if you came % love it or at least to be kind to 
it, you'd always .be reminded, wouldn't you ? You'd trace 
a likeness ; it would seem to get stronger and stronger. . . . I» 
wonder what we should do ? ” 
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" I imagine most women would try to stop the child being 
burn." 

O'Raiie looked up quickly. r 

*' Sonia wouldn't." 

" Then I’m afraid she’s got to accept this as her punish- 
ment." 

" Hers ? " he murmured. 

I made no answer, but my mind went hack to the limclicon 
at Crowley Court, wlien Roger Dainton sat with drooping 
mouth and troubled brown eyes, wondering if he had heard 
aright that Jiis own daughter was likely to be divorced, waiting 
to wahe up from tlie bad dream. And I remembered Lady 
Dainton.' She had an adequate allowance for maternal 
feeling, I, doubt not, but on that day she was less moved by 
Sonia’s plight than by a sense of social failure, of a rare and 
delicate instrument broken — as if after twenty years’ training 
the hand of the violinist was become paralysed. 

" It’s a bit one-sided, isn’t it ? " suggested O’Rane quietly. 

I still said nothing. Craylc was being punished in the one 
part of him that I knew to be capable of feeling, but perhaps 
the punishment did not stop there. For all I could tell he 
might in time know a pang of desire to see his own child. 
O’Rarie's black eyes were sunk low in their sockets. 

" It's damnably all-cmbracing," I said. 

He pushed his chair back and returned to the fire,^ where 
he threw himself on a sofa. 

" D’you know wliere George is dining to-night ? " he asked. 
" I want to talk to him. ... 1 supj-)ose you think me a 
great fool, Stornaway, for not seeing it before. I loved her 
so much, I love licr so much still. . . . Anyone can manage 
a boat when the water’s calm, it wouldn’t have required much 
love just to live with Sonia while everytliing was sunny, 
but I was prepared to do so much more. . . . When I went 
down to M(;lton the night after she left me, I set my teeth 
and told myself that I must keep my head. I knew it wasn’t 
a trifle, like a fit of bad temper, I knew it was a very big thing 
she'd done. And I haven’t mi|^i use for the kind of man 
who blindly protests beforchana that he’ll forgive his wife 
whatever she may do. . . - It isn't love, it isn't generosity ; 
•it's just dam' folly. But I did feel that my love for oSonia 
would be a i)oor^ cold thing, if it only lasted while everything 
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was going well, if it wasn't strong enough to live through a 
bad storm. You won't exactly have to strain yourself to 
imagine what it was lik(^ thinking of her with Grayle. , . . 
I don't know that I * an explain, it's all the little things, 
tlie little personal touches that 1 mifesed — even without being 
able to see her. She was such fun, she always enjoyed life 
.and got so mucli out of it ; she made a story out of everything 
and she loved telling me everything she'd been doing and she 
knew I loved hearing about it. I missed tJiat frightfully 
when I was alone at Melton, befoa3 she left me ; I used to 
feel quite jealous, when 1 thought of her going about with 
other peojdc, being a success, when I wasn't tluTC to hear 
about it .'iftcrwards. But I always knew that I slicfiild be 
with her again in a few months. Well, 4 felt thaT: niy love 
for her would be just like other people's love, if I didn't first 
of all mind like Indl and then recognize that in spite of it all, 
in spite of it all . . . You saw me trying to get her away from 
him — for h<^r own sake ; it honestly was ; I tried to keep 
myself in the background. You know I alw\ays hoped she'd 
come back. But now . . 

He drew his legs up under him and sat with his chin on his 
fists. 

“ What arc you going to do ? " I asked, 

“ That's w'hat 1 wanted to see George about. She must 
have the house as Imig as she wants it, and I'll try to persuade 
Violet* to come and look after her regul.arly when the time 
draws near. Tlien, if she'd like to go on living here . . . 
You see, there's rather an imix)rtant money question. I've 
got file freehold, so there's no rent to pay, but Bertrand runs 
the place. He won't stay on with her and without me, and 
I doubt if we can afford the upkeep by ourselves. I shall 
make myself responsible for Sonia, of course, but we shall 
have to cut things pretty fine. George is my trustee, and I 
wanted to discuss it with him. ... As regards the child . . ." 
He paused, and I could see him furtively moistening his lips. 
“ Something's got to be done about that. It will be Sonia’s 
child, and, whoever else is to blame, the kid mustn't suffer. 
If I make George trustee of a fund. . . . That gives him an 
official status, you see ; he'd have a voice in the upbringing 
of the child, the education — I don’t trust a woman by 
herself--: — ” • 
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" Are you — recognizing the child ? ” 1 asked. 

“ Certainly." He smiled for the first time. " Poor little 
devil 1 It will have as much right to my name as I have. 
I daresay you know that my father An away with someone 
clse's wife ? Ever since the smash came — Pd never thought 
of it before — IVe been wondering liow the other man felt. 
Fellow called Raynter~he was at the Legation at Berne. 
My father ran away with her, and Raynter wouldn't divorce 
her. . . . I've never precisely liked being illegitimate, because 
it seemed a reflection oi^ my fatlier, but I always used to 
think there was a certain amount of romance about the whole 
thing. . . . Bertrand knew my mother ; he says she was one 
of the 'most beautiful women in Imrope ; my father loved her, 
and they 'were frightfully happy for the little time that they 
lived togj^ther Ixjforc I was born. I — I tliought it was very 
line and plucky of them. . . . But lately I've been wondering 
what Raynter tliought of it all, what kind of life he had, 
I believe he loved my mother too, and it killed her when I 
was born ; I wonder what he thought of the man who'd 
killed his wife. ... I sui)pose you never met him in your 
diplomatic wanderings ? " 

" No. lie left the service immediately after what you've 
been describing." 

What happened to him ? " 

" I believe he took to drink," I said. 

O’Ranc made a sound of disgust. » 

" But perhaps it's just because it doesn't ajipcal to me . . ." 
he aix)logizcd. " I cerUiinly did hope to be finished off in 
France after I'd lost my sight, but there's such a tcrfacity 
about life. I'm glad I pulled through, even to be where I 
am and as I am now. Yes, I've been feeling that there may 
be rather more to say for Raynter and — I suppose — rather 
less — for my father." 

He fell to musing, and I smoked in silence until George 
came in. Then we had the discussion reopened ; Bertrand 
returned from the House at eleven, and I heard it a third 
time. If O'Rane hoped for advice or comfort, I am afraid 
he did not get it, though Bertrand did indeed tell him bluntly 
that he was burdening himself needlessly. 

" I could liave got rid of it all by divorcing her," waa the 
T)nly answer. . 
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“ You're not responsible for the child." 

" Somebody's got to be." 

Bertrand sighed ancJi hrid his peace, while George and 
O'Rane talked in undertones. 

" What are you going to do yourself ? ” I asked. 

“ Fve hardly thought. You see, until four hours ago 
rd always contemplated having Sonia as— as part of my life. 
I've got lo think things out afn'sh. . . . But there's plenty 
of time. For the present, of course, I'm going back to Melton. 
To-moirow." • 

" Have you said good-bye to Sonia ? " George enquired, 
" I mean, have I got to explain all this to her ? " , 

O'Rane hesitated in doubt. • 

" I'm nut quite sure. You see, she said she wanted to tell 
me something, and I went in, and then she told me \hat she 
was going to liave a child. I can't say if I shewed anything 
— ^more tlnui surprise, I mean. I said— I leally don't know 
what I did say. We talked about how she w'as, and I said 
I hoped she was better, and was there anything that she 
wanted ? And she asked me when I was going back to 
Melton. ... 1 told her to let me know if there was anything 
I could do. . . . We didn't take any formal farewell, but I 
came away as soon as I could ; we weren't either of us enjoying 
it very much." 

" You gather tJial she proposes to stay here ? ” 

" I tliink so. And T should tell anyone who asks. This 
is the natural place for lier to be, her friends may as well 
come to see her. I shall get over to Ciowley Court as soon 
as I can and tell her parents . . . and I think the best thing 
I can do is to find work of some kind abroad. We’ve thrown 
dust in everyone’s eyes for fairly long, but it can't go on 
indefinitely, if she's living here and I never come near the 
place. ... I don’t know yet ; I haven’t had time to think. 

I never thought tliat her having a child by someone else 
could .suddenly make all the difference, but it lias. I'm not 
angry with her, or aggrieved, or anything of that kind, but I’ve 
just discovered that she doesn't belong lo me any more. 
I'd still do anything she asked me to do, but something’s 
been killed, something's been taken away. ... If only some- 
one els43 were going to benefit by it I I believe I could forgive 
Grayle, ifithe'd proved that he was making her happier than 
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I'd done. . . . We haven’t made much of a success, have 
we ? 

He smiled wistfully, and his looked suddenly older, 
as if the accumulated strain of years Iiad exhausted him. 
Bertrand took his arm and told him to go to bed. George 
and I got oil our chairs and waited without knowing what 
to do. 

Is Violet on duty ? ” he asked. “ If you’re all going up. 
I’ll come with you and see if Sonia wants anything.” 

The bedroom door wasr ajar, and I saw Lady l.oring reading 
a book. She raised one finger warningly, as O’Rane came 
into the room ; then remembered that he could not see the 
signal aijd touched his wrist. 

Is she asleep ? ” he whis])6red. 

" Yes:^' 

He felt his way to the bed and ran one hand lightly over 
the blankets until it reached the pillow. Then ho bent slowly 
forward, listening to his own breatliing, and kissed his wife 
on the forehead. 

" You’ll look after her well, won’t you, Violet ? ” he said, 
as they came to the door. 

Trust me, David,” she whispered. “ I’ll do all I can, 
^nd we’ll get in a regular nurse to-morrow.” 

It may have been fatigue, but I thought that she was 
looking worried. 

** You told me this morning,” I said, that a nursfi wasn’t 
necessary any more fur the present.” 

” I didn’t think so — then, but she's not quite so well to- 
night. We mustn’t talk here, or we shall wake her. You 
didn’t say anytliing to upset her, did you, David ? ” 

" I hope not. What’s been tlie matter ? ” 

Wc came into the passage, and George and Bertrand 
considerately whispered good-night and left us. I would 
have gone, too, but O' Kane had slipped his arm through 
mine. 

She's so nervous and fanciful,” Lady Loring explained, 
" that she makes herself quite ill. I suppose, never having 
been through it before. . . . To-night she was quite ridicu- 
lous. Didn’t it sometimes happen in bad cases that the 
mother or the child had to be sacrificed ? Well, what hap- 
* pened then ? And who decided ? She worked Jiersejf up 
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into the most pitiful state, imagining hereelf unconscious 
and at the mercy of a mere brutal man, who could order her 
to be killed.” Lady l^orgig looked through the open door 
and smiled compassionately. “ She’s so afraid oi dying, 
David, that it never (jccurs to her that this sort of thing is 
happening every hour of the day, and that it's the exception 
for anything to go wrong. I don't quite know what to do 
about her. ...” 

O'Rane stood for a moment without speaking ; then he 
disengaged his arm and said good-night to us. 1 ht^ard liim 
busying himself in the librar3/ for a few minutes ; the front 
door closed gently, and 1 caught the sound of footsteps, 
as lie walked away. The next morning he telepjioned to 
ask how his wife was. In tlie afternoon* he called witli a 
cab for his luggngi^ and drove to Waterloo without coming 
into the house. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

SANXTUARY 

. . . And I luivi* waited long for tlieo 
Htdore I poiircil tin; wine ! ” 

ItoRKKT liUCiiANAN I Tht‘ Il.illad of Jiidas Iscnriol. 


I 

T he winter months of 1917 passed sadly h)r anytmc wlio 
was condemned to live in the dt.-pressiun of London. 
I was well enough to go back to work in February, but I 
stayed on at Tlie Sanctuary,” because, with oil its nerve- 
racking discomfort, I had not the heart to go awaj^, when 
both IJertrand and George pressed me so warmly to remain. 
Three, tliey said, were less depressing than two, thqugh I 
came to doubt it. For the tenth time, we seemed to be 
entering upon the last decisive phase of the war ; Germany 
had begun her unrestricted submarine campaign, it was 
inevitable that America should abandon her neutrality. 
(Since the Presidential election and with every day that 
brought intervention nearer, our Press became less scornful 
of the President ; it ceased to misquote and misinterpret 
phrases about a nation that was too proud to fight or a peace 
without victory.) But the race would be hotly contested. 
The submarine campaign at sea, a win-through-at-all-costS 
offensive on land had to put Germany in a position to dictate 
terms before the incalculable weight of American arqis was,, 
thrown .into the scale against her. 

306 
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Men wore grave faces in iliese days. Though few could 
give accurate figures of the tonnjige wliich was being sunk 
daily, or of the stocks ^of ^ood on which we could depend, 
everyone knew that prices had soared until they had to be 
arbitrarily fixed by the Government ; everyone knew that 
already certain foods were unprocurable and that the priva- 
tions were unlikely to grow less. Meatless days and three- 
course dinners were but the beginning, and Bertrand, wlio was 
by now almost reconciled to the continuation of war in the hope 
that it would discredit the new Gov(?rnmcnt, shook his head 
gloomily at me and wondered morosely how long the proud- 
stomached people of England would consent to go on ^hort 
commons. « 

And it was not only in food tliat the shortage was being 
felt. Omniscient critics, who had a figure and a datt ready 
for every question, whispered that, since the Somme campaign, 
we were short of recruits to the extent of a hundred thousand 
men, and the whisper, growing in volume, was the signal 
for a campaign, half malicious, half patriotic, and wholly 
mischievous. The unessential industries must 5deld up 
their young men, the Civil Service must be purged of its 
indispcnsablcs, and, that not even one fish should slip through 
the meshes of tlie net, those who had been exempted, rejected* 
or discharged from the army were required to present them- 
selves for re-examination. The campaign evoked one flash 
of opposition, not serious in itself, but of interest as a symptom 
of turbulent discontent ; mass meetings of discharged sol- 
diers, each with his silver badge, assembled to declare their 
intention of not being sent out again until others had done 
their share. 

“ The wheel has swung the full circle now,” said George 
one night. " I was up before a board to-day. The doctors 
seemed to feel that it was a personal score for them that 
my eyes weren't bad enough for me to be rejected ; but, 
when they came to my heart, they were quite indignant. 
They couldn't pass me on that, but it was a personal grievance, 
and I shouldn’t have been a bit surprised, if they 'd tested me 
to^fiee if I’d been chewing cordite. ... I suppose it’s not to 
be wofidercd at ; I’m not as keen to go out as I was two and * 
a half years ago ; I shouldn’t be keen at all, if it wasn’t for 
the feeliitg |hat I’m left, that all my friends have been killed. 
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. . • And they must get men from somewhere. This Russian 
revolution is a very line and hopeful tiling in itself, but 
the Russians are so much absorbed \u it that they canT spare 
time to bother about the war, and the Germans are with- 
drawing the best part of their troops from the East. I don’t 
know where you’re going to get num from. The papers 
keep yapping about Ireland, but I wonder how many of their 
inspired leader-writers know anything about the country.” 

Jt was one of many discussions, when George would come 
home late and tired from his olVice, Bertrand later and more 
tiled from the House. 

” If Germany tlirew up the sponge to-moirow I ” George 
began one niglit, ” wliat sJiould we have gained ? TJie flower 
ul our manliood’s been destroyed, we’re smashed financially, 
the money mark^'t of the world has shifted to New York, 
and wc shall spend the rest of our days paying the intcrc.st 
on our debt, trying to repair the damage. ... I don't care 
to think of the labour tnjublcs we’re going to Jiave when we 
try to get back to peace-time rates of Wtigos, or when the men 
find that tluur jobs have benm done as well or better in their 
absence by women. And what's it all for ? I get most 
infernally sceptical at times. As poor Beresford used to 
prove with chapter and verse, in every war of this kind 
there's always been a school of optimists to say that such 
a scourge will never be seen again. And it always is. . . . 
As for social or moral elevation, with the spirit V)f lynch- 
law and the mcth<xls of the press-gang. . . , It’ll all be the 
same ! ” ^ 

, It can't be quite the same after so universal a shake- 
up,” I objected. 

George shook his head wisely. 

” In the early days, when men of our class were enlisting 
as privalo.s, even lately, when rankers were getting com- 
missions, I used to think that some of our social angles would 
be rubbed off, but just you have five minutes’ talk with an 
Old Army officer about the ' temporary gentlemen ' in his 
battidion, who’vc be«m lighting side by side with him, mark 
you I While you're on the desert island, your Admirable 
Crichton may come to the top, but once get liim back in Lon- 
don with a drawing-room and a servants* hall 1 • • •, I agree 
in theory with people like Raney, who say we mi^st get value 
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for the lives we’re spending, but I can’t do it ! Nobody can 
do it. TJic men out there wlio are paying tJic price want to 
forget about tJie whole thing, they’ll come liome at the end, 
as they come home now on leave, to attend to their own 
affairs, to enjoy themselves, to make up for lost time and 
recapture the years they’ve wasted in the trenches. And 
the people who’ve never been out have forgotten all the old 
good resolutions ; tliey’re as tired of the war as the soldiers, 
tired of drudgery, discomfort, economizing ; they want to 
forget it and enjoy tlicinselvcs and gEt back to tlie old lif(\ 
Frankly, Stornaway, it still makes you sick to hear of the 
way our prisoners arc treated and that sort of thing, button 
don’t any longer regard this war as a cr^isade, do you ? 
There’s too much <nghteenth-ccntury diplomacy about if, 
too many compensations, too much balance of power. It 
was one thing to send a forlorn hope to Belgium, one thing 
to say that the German military machine must be brok»'n, 
but when it comes to conscribing men to coerce Greece ('r 
win Constantinople for Russia ... I wonder when the 
accursed thing will end ? ” 

Bertrand roused himself to light a fresh cigar. From the 
angle at which he held it in his mouth, no less than from the 
way that he screwed up his eyes and peered into the sliadov s ^ 
of the rafters, I prepared myself for a paradoxical and prob- 
ably pretentious generalization. 

I sometimes feel tliat war is the new expression of our 
nationd activity,” he began. ” Don't the Rolls-Royce 
people build only for the Government ? Well, that’s typical 
of a gigantic state-socialism wliich has grown up in a night ; 
you can’t build a house or buy a suit of clothes until war- 
needs have been satisfied. Production, transport, distribu- 
tion have all been taken over ; you’ve an army of controllers 
directing the machine ; and in time we shall dress as we're 
told, eat the quantity of food we’re allowed, move here and 
there, do this and that, as w^e'rc ordered. At one age we 
shall be drafted into the army, at another wc shall be knocked 
on the head to save feeding ; there'll be birtli-rate bonuses 
amounting to state-subsidized polygamy. . . . Everything 
that a man did in the old days for his own benefit or amuse- 
ment — ^his daily task, his career, his material output, his 
accumulation of wealth, his pioneer-work in developing and 
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improving the world, his family-life even — will now be 
directed to feeding the war. I don’t complain ; we’re united 
in a labour gang of forty million 'soids, and our job is to turn 
out a better war than Germany. I don’t see where it’s going 
to stop and I don’t see wdio’s going to stop it. Not the 
soldiers, because they’re shot if they disobey an order ; not 
the Government, because they’re the Board of Directors.” 

” You’ll only stop it by a general strike at home,” George 
answered reflectively. 

Bertrand spread ou'c his hands with a gesture of sweet 
reasonableness. 

‘VAnd who’s going to carry through a general strike ? 
The people witli small fixed incomes can’t make themselves 
heard, ^ and, for all the rise in prices, your industrial wage- 
earner has never been so prosperous ; bcsidt‘s, whenever 
prices become too high, the Government steps in and controls 
them, subsidizes producers. Again, it’s not pleasant to be 
told that your sons and brothers are being killed because 
you won’t turn out shells.” 

George wriggled his shoulder-blades imiiatiently. 

” But, if you mak(3 it plain that you’re not going to 
turn out shells, the killing stops automatically. If anyone 
would only come off the higli horse and discuss concrete 
terms I ” 

Bertrand shrugged his shoulders and blew a scorpful cloud 
of smoke. 

” But people are getting used to the killing,” he objected. 
” Tlirce years ago — take anyone you like, Jim Loring ; he 
could only die as the result of illness or an accident ; even if 
there were a war, he wasn’t a soldier. And it came like a sort 
of icy grip at the heart. . . . Nowadays a man becomes a 
soldier, whether he likes it or not, at eighteen. They get 
mown down at twenty instead of dying in their beds at 
seventy. And, as we grow accustomed to it, on my soul I 
George, we cease caring. People who come back from Paris 
tell me that there’s a sort of hedonistic fatalism there — the 
restaurants never so full, money never so prodigally squan- 
dered. And anyone who knows anything knows that French^ 
credit in America is gone / So it isn’t the calm, undismayed 
spirit of the Spartans at Thermopylae ; it's hysteria, care- 
lessness. I've little doubt that with certain obvious differ^ 
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ences you'd find the same thing in Berlin ; assuredly you'd 
find it in Vienna. And we're getting it as badly." 

It was due to the hou»e wliicli I lived, but I suddenly 
realized that for a twelvemonth my emotions and interest 
had strayed from battlefields where thousands of men were 
daily laying down their lives for conflicting ideals ; they were 
engrossed in the contemplation of a middle-aged bachelor, 
taking advantage of a blind man to carry off his wife. And 
Mrs. Tom Dainton, one of the earliest widows in the war, 
had married again. And Lady Maitland and her friends 
were wondering whether the risk of sudden death would nerve 
young Pentyre to marry Lady Sally Farwcll. * 

" YouTc not very encouraging, Bertrand," J said. 

" And yet, if you take a long view, you can see light," he 
rejoined unexpectedly. " The same scientific development 
which gives you cliloroform gives you also poison-gas ; and, 
until you can disarm the world and make one nation of it 
under a single police, each war becomes more horrible than 
the last. At the same time international divisions and 
values may be becoming obsolete ; the stronghold of Gibraltar 
may be the target for long-range Spanish guns ; we may all 
of us thankfully throw down our weapons before we have to 
fight under changing conditions. You remember when war ^ 
broke out, George ? You were going to stay with Jim 
Loring, jyd I went to Paddington with you ; we all shook 
our heads gravely and said, ‘ Thank God I We're an island 1 ' 
Well, insularity would have been a source of greater weakness 
than stiicngth, if the perfection of submarine warfare had gone 
pari passu with the development of trench warfare ; and we 
may want to cry ' quits ’ before the submarine makes any 
further progress. Or take aerial transit. With any luck, 
George, you'll live to see mail and passenger services through 
the air all over the world. Germany can’t get to the Far 
East without the leave of Russia ; she can hardly get to 
America without sending her air-slxips over someone ehe's 
territory. All these interhational barriers have changed their 
values." 

George looked at his watch and dragged himself to his feet. 

" I think I shall turn in. A discussion of this kind is very 
purifying for the soul, no doubt, but it doesn't get you any 
forrorder. >Dear old Raney could usually be counted on to 
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produce some Mark Tapley consolation at the end of the 
evening, but I doubt if even he's got any superabundance at 
the present lime.” < 

Bertrand emptied his tuiiiblec and we moved slowly towards 
tlie door. 

“ Have you heard anything of liiin since he went back ? 

I asked. 

” He's written once or twice on business. I send him a line 
two or three times a wei‘k to say liow Sonia’s getting on and 
I'm going down there* for the week-end pietty soon. You 
can't tell much from a dictated letter — or from him, if it comes 
to that,” he added, with a sigh. 

It n\iist ha\'e been two or three days after tliis night that 
Lady Loring cmiie to me with a worried expression and the 
annouAcem(‘nt that Sonia would have to keep her bed until 
after her confinement ; against this sent eiu'e llie doctor allowed 
no appeal. TluTuafter I found myself spending a consider- 
able portion of the day in the sick-room. Sonia had overcome 
her earlier antagonism and after her first unburdening of 
spirit was prepared to discuss lierself and her history with a 
frankness that ama/.cd me until George told me that it was 
one of her most unchanging characteristics and one that was 
i not solely stamped upon her by a desire to talk about herself. 
At the end of a week I had received a full and most unllatter- 
ing account of her girlhood. 

“ I was frightfully attractive, of course, but I iftust have 
been odious,” she began engagingly. ” Every other woman 
hated me, and I used to take it as a great rompJimenJ, but I 
don't think I should now. I want to be liked, I always did ; 
but I never took any trouble, I went out of my way to ex- 
asperate men. I don't know why people stood me — people 
like George, I mean, who didn't pretend to be in love with 
me. I must either have been a first-class flirt, or I must have 
been a genius, or else I must really have had qualities that 
I didn't recognize.” 

I had a full history of her engagement to Loring, over whom 
her facile triumph had exasperated her, so that she picked 
quarrels day by day until the engagement was broken off, and 
she made, if not the match, at least the most widely discussed 
scandal of the year. , 

There was another man called Qaypole or Craljtree (as she 
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always alluded to him as “ Tony " I never entirely discovered 
his surname), to whom she had been engaged before Loring 
came on the scene. I had his history, too, sandwiched between 
accounts of the men whorft sffc had not married, for one reason 
or another, and the rich Jews, like Sir Adolphus Erskine, whom 
she had fascinated and bled ; tliroughout she talked like an 
artless child describing licr first ball. On some subjects she 
was inexorably reticent ; I never heard why she had fallen in 
love with O'Rane and married liim, and in all the hours that 
I sat with lier she never alluded a sccoyd time to the stages of 
her estrangement from licr husband. An hour daily for a 
forfnigJit told me little, ])erhaj)s, about v^onia, but it shed a 
searching light on girls of the chiss to which she belongecf. 


II 

As t he days went by I found myself allowed to spend less 
and less time with Sonia. She had hypnotized herself into 
believing, as a matter of duty tind necessity, that she was 
ill, tired and suffering, at a time when half the amount of 
persuasion would have made her feel that she had never been 
more comfortable in h<n' life. It was hardly cowardice, for 
George had told me anecdotes of her endurance in the hunting- 
field which shewed that she was capable of sui)porting pain ; 
but the obsession made her a difficult patient. 

“ Only three weeks more," 1 used to be told ; “ only a fort- 
night more." 

Then she began to count in days, and I saw her face Icngtlieii 
and her eyes dilate, as though the Wild Ass's Skin were slirink- 
ing in her hand. She was morbidly curious to find out from 
Lady Loring how much unavoidable pain she would have to 
feel ; the doctor was questioned again and again, until he 
warned her that she was preparing the gravest consequences 
for her child and herself. And it was after he had gone that 
she wliispcrcd a terrible prayer that the baby miglit be born 
dead. 

When the conversation was reported to me, I felt that 
drastic steps would have to be tsiken, if she was to be kept 
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from going mad herself and giving birth to an imbecile. I 
took George into my confidence and sent him for his week- 
end at Melton with a string of rhetorical questions and a 
bulletin wliich brought O’Ran# tlto same night to London, 
where he stayed until Sunday evening, while his neglected 
guest billeted himself on the Headmaster and accepted the 
hospitality of the Common Room. I was by myself, dozing 
over a book, when the library door was flung open, a gigantic 
Saint Bernard ambled in and a drenched and breathless figure 
demanded if anyone w^is there. 

What on earth brings yow to London } ** I asked. 

Sonia. I gathered from George ... I say, something's 
got to be done, you know." 

He^tood with his eyes open and set on me, his lips parted 
to shew a gleam of white, and one hand mopping his coat, 
more, I tliink, for distraction than in any hope of drying it. 

" I don't quite know what you think you can do," I 
said dul:)iously. 

" If .slie’s awake " he began eagerly. 

" You'd frighten lier out of her wits," I interrupted. '' And 
you can ask Cady Coring, if you d<m't believe me. What you 
can do -to-morrow rnoniing — is to let it be known that you've 
come up— to lunch with a man or collect some books — and, 
if she'd care to sec you, she can. But I tliink you've rather 
acted on an impulse, you know." 

" I couldn't stay down at Melton, if there was i^nything I 
could do by coming up." 

" I'm afraid that you'll find that there isn’t." 

His underlip curled obstinately. * 

" We'll sec. I took a solemn vow that I'd sec her 
through ..." 

I said nothing, remembering that he was Irish and a 
romantic ; his simple-minded, talk of oaths and obligations 
belonged to another age and another land. 

In the morning I asked Lady Coring whether it would be 
prudent to let O'Rane see his wife. I was referred to Sonia 
herself, who received the news of her husband's presence 
without visible surprise and hesitated for what seemed five 
minutes before answering. Then she picked up a hand- 
glass from the table by her bedside, looked long at her reflec- 
tion and laid it down with a sigh ; there was a second spell pf . 
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indecision before she told me that she was not well enough to 
see anyone. 

" I think slic's gratified by your coming," I told O'Rane, 
" but she'd rather not ha#e ^ny visitors at present. It's not 
hostility to you, but a woman loses her looks to some extent 
at a time like this, and I think she's sensitive about it." 

"But she k'nows " He interrupted himself suddenly, 

and his voice became softly wistful. " D'you appreciate that 
I've never seen my wife since slic wan my wife 1 " 

" I don't think she always does," I answered. " But the 
trouble in hex mind won't be removed by your sitting and 
talking to her sweetly for half an hour, when she doesn't 
want to sec you." 

O'Rane's normal composure was breaking down, but he 
recovered himself with an effort. • 

" I might have been a rather more civil host to George, at 
this rate," he murmured. 

At dinner that night w() talked of a subject which illness and 
other work had driven into the background. The war had 
shattered many of my fine boasts of what I would do, if I 
were a millionaire, and new outlets had to be found for the 
Lancing fortune. I had already decided that Ripley Court 
could be put to no better use than as a richly endowed haven 
of rest for those whom the war had made incapable of ever 
helping themselves again. There were men, I knew, concealed 
mercifully^ for themselves and the world from inquisitive 
or pitying spectators, who had marched into battle and re- 
turned from the operating-theatre blind and without limbs, 
mere trunks surmounted by sightless heads, yet — I was told 
— ^glad to be spared even such life as remained to them. 
They were to be my first care, and, when the last had died, 
there would still be sufficient incurable cripples without the 
adventitious aid of modern warfare to keep my hospital full. 
There was opportunity, too, for bringing comfort and resig- 
nation to the demented, the paralysed and the blind. As I 
saw O'Rane's interest quickening, I told him that I wanted 
him to be one of my trustees. 

He hesitated until I feared that he was going to refuse. 

" One of them ? " he asked in doubt. 

" I shall appoint several, but they must be all young men 
I want tht best of their lives-" 
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“ If I act," he answered slowly, “ I should have to act alone. 
I'm in the early thirties still " 

** You would find it more than one man's work." 

“ Ah, but I could give the whcAe (3i my life to it." I started 
to interrupt, but he raised his hand. " And, furthermore, I 
should allow you to impose no conditions ; the money would 
have to come to me as it came to you, and you would have to 

let me play ducks and drakes with it as I liked " He 

paused to laugh wistfully. " You've had admirable oppor- 
tunities of observing how satisfactorily 1 arrange my own 
affairs ; but I couldn’t undertake the responsibility other- 
wise. You see, you might try to impose conditions that I 
didn’t like ; and then my heart wouldn’t be in the work. 
Or yofir conditions might become obsolete with the changing 
state nf society, as has happened with every trust that has 
been in existence for more than a hundred years. But, above 
all, you know that, if you want to help your fellow-creatures, 
you must do it at discretion and not by looking at a deed to 
see if you’re allowed to. Do you know the story of Bertrand's 
fifty -pound note ? " 

" I don't tliink so." 

O'Rane’s eyes lit up with laughter. 

" Get him to tell you the full saga ; I can only give you a 
synopsis. Years and years ago some man asked for a loan of 
five hundred pounds, and Bertrand, to cut the interview short, 
said he'd present him with fifty. The man said he didn't want 
it as a gift, wouldn’t take it as a gift. 

" ‘ Well, please yourself,' said Bertrand ; ‘ you call it a 
loan, and I'll call it a bad debt ; but I'm very busy; and you 
won’t get any more. Good morning.' 

" The man talked a good deal about impending ruin, hinted 
at suicide and told Bertrand that he would be responsible 
for turning an honest woman on the streets. Bertrand went 
on with his writing, and eventually the fellow pocketed the 
note and got up. 

" ‘ I hope to pay this back within three months,' he said 
stiffly. ‘ It's not what I expected, but I can't afford to refuse 
it.’ 

Don't pay it back to me,' said Bertrand, who was begin- 
ning to feel rather ashamed of himself. ‘ Hand it on to some- 
one else who's in a tight corner, and, when he*s ready to pay it 
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back, he can lend it to his next friend in distress.’ Then a 
little bit of the old man peeped out, and he added, ' Remember, 
its a loan ; you must tell the next man so and youVe no idea 
how many men and wftm?n we shall save from ruin and 
suicide.’ 

Well, Bertrand never expected to hear another word, but 
a year or two later, lie received a letter of tlianks from a young 
barrister, whose wife had had to undergo an operation ; then 
from a doctor in Sunderland, who hadn't knowm how to pay 
his rent ; th(?n fiom a girl, who'd lost her father and wunted 
money to pay for learning sliortliand and typing. The fifty 
pounds have been in circulation for about eighteen years, 
and from time to time Bertrand still gets a letter from Some 
out-of-the-way corner of the world. . . . Of* course I'tn living 
on charity now, but, when I was competing equally vith my 
fellows, an odd fifty pounds might have come in very handy. 
That's what I mean by helping people at discretion." 

" There's a difference between fifty pounds and twenty-five 
million, " I pointed out. 

O’Kaiie smiled to hiiiisclf and then shook his head. 

" Not so mucli as yon might think," he said. 

" I wonder how you’d use it." 

His face became slowly fixed and grim. 

I wouldn't let any boy go through what I've had to face,"^ 
he murmured. It may be fortifying for the character, but 
that sor1#of thing can ho overdone. The Spaitan youth who 
allowed a fox to gnaw his vitals ended up, I have no doubt, 
with an immensely foitrfied character, but also with a griev- 
ously fmpaired set of ratals. You know, a boy without 
parents " 

He broke off and began to whistle to himself ; tlien remarked 
unexpectedly ; 

“ I wonder whether iJiis will be a boy. . . . But, boy or girl, 
it must be an awful thing to lie waiting for the birth of a child 
that you hate in advance, that's got to be hidden " 

He buried his face in his hands and sat without speaking. 

" Is that what's happening ? " I asked, for Sonia had never 
consulted me even in her most expansive moments. 

He nodded abruptly. 

She doesn't want anyone to know tliat she's ill or why 
she’s ill ? no one else docs, and we trust all of you. As socc 
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as the child's born, it's going to be smuggled away. ... It 
will be properly looked after, of course, and all that sort of 
thing, but it will never be allowed to know its own parents. 
All the arrangements have been iSacffe, and I gather that the 
doctor has been — most sympathetic and helpful." He smiled 
with scornful bitterness and sat for a minute witliout speaking. 
“ I was surprised to find a woman like Violet touching the 
suggestion with the end of a pole ; she was a bit surprised, 
too, I fancy, because she sort of excused herself and hoped 
Sonia would relent later on, but it was absolutely necessary 
to humour her in every way at present. . . . That kind of 
thing always sticks in the throat of a man — like a woman who 
refuses to have a family at all. ... I don't know, I suppose 
I’m superstitious , I should feel that, if I brought a child into 
the world like that — furtively, shamefacedly, wrapping a 
blanket round it and carrying it out of the back door in 
tlie dead of night . . . Wouldn’t you, too, Storna^iray ? 
Wouldn’t you feel that you were putting a curse on the poor 
little brute ? And I can’t imagine a woman deliberately 
doing that to another woman’s child — let alone her own. 
Picture the child — slater on — growing up. . . . Even if it 
never knows the manner of its birth, wouldn’t you rather 
expect it to learn stealing in a Dickensian slum and to end up 
on the scaffold ? I suppose it’s all very fanciful and morbid. 

. . . But the other seems so infernally unnatural. I thought 
it wasn’t done, I thought a mother would no more ^reat her 
own baby like that, wdiatever the provocation, than a man 
would hit a woman in the breast.’’ 

At O' Kane’s age I might have thought the same thftng. 

" Doesn't anybody eke know ? ’’ I asked. 

" George may have told the Daintons ; I didn’t,’’ he an- 
swered, smoothing the wrinkles out of his forehead. " We 
shall all have to rack our brains before the time comes, God 
knows. Violet says I must make a point of being in the house, 
in case anything happens. If Sonia — dies, I mean, it would 
look funny my not being with her/’ 

" And if other people have to be told ? ” 

O’ Kane’s nose came down on his upper lip in a withering 
sneer. 

" I suppose it means one or two trusty and competent 
ourises, and the child will be kept in another part of the* houses 
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And, later on, London air won't suit it, and it will be sent with 
a governess to the sea, educated abroad. . . . My God I I 
was educated abroad ! " He coughed apologetically and 
relieved his feelings bj* pftcing up and down in front of the 
fire, " Wliere had we got to ? " he asked absently. " Oh, 
yes I Well, a boy like that — I assume for some reason it's 
going to be a boy — might owe the whole of his career, his life, 
his happiness and power of doing good entirely to a chance 
meeting wdth some man who chose to pay three hundred a 
year on his account for so many years. But it's the personal 
touch, the personal relationship lhal: must be established ! " 
lie swung round in liis walk and faced me. " All my life 
I've wanted to be IMnce Morizel ! " he ciied. “ I wanted to 
be able Id lend a luind to distressed yoiijig Americans who 
found unexpected dead bodies in tlieir Saratoga ^runks, I 
wanted to find comfoi table and remunerative positions at 
my court for the conscience-stricken survivors of the Suicide 
Club. But with the uutiainmelled disposal of youi estate " 

“ Wouldn't it pall, if you didn't have to make the money 
before you gave it away ? ” I asked. 

" I don't think my interest in human beings would ever 
pall," he ansvveicd. " There's such a devil of a lot of them, 
and they're all diifcreiit. When I got into the House, 1 stood 
as a Tory, and George wAs rather offended, because he said ¥ 
was the most revolutionary nihilist he'd ever met. I could 
never c^ll myself a democrat, tJioiigli, because democrats 
deal in mobs, and I only see a mob as composed of individuals, 
all different, all absorbingly inleicsting — with bodies to be 
kicked and souls to be damned, if 5 "uur prefeieiice lies that 
way. I can't deal with people as types, I can't classify 
them ; each one is much too real, loo personal. And, if you're 
like that, you end up as a niJiilist, because all government is 
based on generalizations, mostly inaccurate and wholly in- 
adequate. As we're finding out." He put liis watch to his 
ear and listened. " I must be making my way to the station," 
he said. " I'm not taking an active party line at present, 
but I seem to find a gi’owing sense that the old governing classes 
haven't measured up, haven’t made good in their ovm job. 
We've had tliree specimens since the war started. ... I 
always feel that in universal nihilism I should come to my 
own. IJow I must fly. Forgive me for talking so much I " 
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III 

■» 

George returned to London the following day in a better 
temper than, I fear, would have been mine, if I had been in- 
vited to the country and abandoned by my host within an hour 
of my arrival. Melton week-end parties have long been 
famous, for T)r. Burgess has had through his hands perhaps 
a fifth of the younger statesmen and barristers, authors, clergy- 
men and soldiers of the day. Any old Meltonian can claim a 
bed, and it will be found for him in ins old house, at the 
“ Raven," or in lodgings ; he dines on Saturday night in 
Commotr Room as a matter of course and lunches with 
Burgess next day as a matter of right. Strangers from less 
fortunate foundations are jealously excluded, but I attended 
one dinner as a Governor and found a law olTicer on my right, 
a silk from the Commercial Court on my left and a twice- 
wounded Brigadier opposite me. The food was tolerable, the 
wine good ; the conversation indiscreetly well-informed. 
George told me that, when he was in the House, he could only 
find out what was going on by spemling a week-end at liis old 
school. 

" I had one bad moment on Sunday afterncx>n," he con- 
fessed, when I asked for news of O'Ranc. " We'd all been 
lunching witli the old man, and he asked me to stay behind. 
It was rather reminiscent of certain regrettable meetings in 
my extreme youth. ... I knew what he was going to talk 
about and I knew it would l>e no good for me to beat about 
the bush. The door had hardly closed before he put it to me 
what was the matter with Raney. I had to tell him every- 
thing ; you can't hide things from Burgess. For that reason 
I wasn't sorry that Raney had bolted here ; he'd never for- 
give me, if he guessed I'd given him away." 

" But it won't make any difference, will it ? " I asked. 

" Oh, Burgess has got too much of God's common-sense. 
But Raney can't stand being pitied. Burgess will only 
allude to it, if he convinces himself that it will do some good. 
I'm afraid I don't see how it can ; poor old Raney's just got 
to set his teeth once more and go through it single- 
handed. • > .' « 
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A week later Bertrand, George and I were gossiping over a 
last cigar, when Lady Loring entered with a grave face. The 
doctor had that moment left after his evening visit to Sonia. 

I think it's time we sent for David,** she said, without 
preamble. 

You're certain ? ” I asked. “ He*s in the middle of 
term.*' 

“ If we*re keeping to our plan," she answered unenthusias- 
tically. " Any moment now ** 

Bertrand stumped across the librafiry to a writing-table. 

" 1*11 send him a wire," he said. " Time enough for ap- 
pearances, if he turns up in the course of to-morrow. How is 
she ? ** ^ • 

Lady Loring shrugged her shoulders carelessly and then 
turned quickly away. 

'* She's all right — physically,** she answered. " But if you 
left a bottle of [)russic acid within reach. , . . That's what 
"frightens me so much. Until to-night she was so keen to go 
on living that she could face almost anything ; but to-night I 
believe she doesn't care about it any more. She wants to 
slip away and end everything, get rid of all her difficul- 
ties. . • 


IV 

O’Rane arrived at " The Sanctuary *’ next day, half an hour 
after I had finished luncheon. This time his wife consented 
to seeliim, but only after some hesitation. 

" You mustn't go away I " she whispered to me. " If you — 
if you see I'm getting tired, you know ..." 

O'Rane came into her room with a smile, kissed her hand and 
t&en felt for a chair, where he sat in silence for perhaps three 
minutes, until Lady Loring entered to say that it was time 
for her patient to rest. 

" I never asked how you were feeling," he said, as he got 
up to go. 

" I'm all right— at present,’* Sonia answered. Then a 
shiver ran through her, communicating itself to her fingers, 
until I saw his hand tighten over them. 

" It's* going to be all right, Sonia," O'Rane whispered. 

II 
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She lowered her eyes and stared dully across the room, 

'' It can*t be all right. 

** I'll make it all right.'* i ; 

The corners of her mouth began to droop miserably. 

'* Of course, if I die . . ." she began, with a catch in her 
breath. 

O'Rane dropped on to one knee and di ew her two hands into 
his own. 

" It's much more fun living, sweetheart ! " he whispered. 
" And you’re going to liv\j, you're going to make whatever you 
like of your life. If you want me, I siiall always be at hand, 
as I am now ; and, if you don’t want me, I shall keep away. 
I owe you so much., my darling ; you must give me the chance 
of paying you back a little bit. When we married, I didn't 
give either of us a fair trial, I forgot the life you were accus- 
tomed to, I forgot that my own life wasn't like everyone else’s ; 
I just went ahead, doing everyiihing that came natural to 
me, and it never occurred to me that I was making you un- 
happy. Forgive me, Sonia I " 

She dragged one hand away and covered her eyes. 

I don't know that Fve got much to forgive," she mur- 
mured, and I could see her lips curving to a wastful smile, 
o " I shouldn’t have asked you, if I didn't need it. Sonia, 
you're going to be brave, aren't you ? " 

" Yes." 

" Promise ? " 

The lines of her throat tightened. 

" You know what my promises arc worth, David.” 

" If you promise, I know you'll keep it. And then \ shall 
want another promise — two more, in fact. I want you to 
promise not to worry, and you must promise not to feel any 
pain. Will you do that, sweetheart ? I've come up all the 
way from Melton, you know.” 

She withdrew her hand, and I saw that her face had become 
suddenly pale and that her eyes were tightly closed. 

“ I can’t promise that, David. . . .” 

His voice caressed her, as though he were talking to a child* 

" I think you can, darling. Do you remember when you 
sprained your ankle, skating at Crowley Court, and you 
started to cry with the pain, and I said I wouldn't carry you 
back to the house until you'd promised to stop crying *and not 
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to let the ankle hurt any more ? You promised quickly 
enough then, and it's much more important now. If vou'll 
promise that now, I'll dd anything you like." 

She smiled wistfully a second time, then drew his head down 
to her own and whispered something. I heard him say 
You won't. I swear you won't, Sonia." Then he drew 
himself upright, waved his hand and walked to the door, 

I sat with him in the library, while he attacked a belated 
luncheon and plied me with questions about his wife. Her 
whispered request, he told me, was tttat she might, if possible, 
be kept from seeing the child when it was born, and on this he 
hung a string of questions to find out what steps we had taken 
to secure the best doctors and nurses, when the birth was 
expected, whether anyone else knew. 

" WeWc told no one," I assured him, " since you asked us 
not to." 

" I told Burgess," he said. There was a long silence. I 
-told him everything. ... I mean, one does with Burgess. 

I found it wasn't news to him. George had told him — weeks 
ago. . . . One docs with Burgess," he repeated, smiling. 

" What did he say ? " I asked. 

" He was rather helpful." 

George told me that he wouldn't trouble to talk to youk 
about it, unless he saw his way to help you," I said. 

O'Rane finished his meal and lay back in his chair. 

" I wefit in and told him that I wanted a day or two's leave, 
if he could possibly spare me ; I told him Sonia was going to 
have ^ child. ... He waited for some time and then said, 

* The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ? ' 
Said it as if he meant it, too ; it was like tr5dng to get extra 
leave in the old days ; as a rule he’d accept any excuse, how- 
ever bad, provided it was given in good faith ; I once got an 
extra half for the whole school, because it was so hot that, as I 
"told him, we'd much prefer not to be working. . . . Well, I 
told him the whole truth — all about Sonia and myself, all 
about Grayle. . . He paused, as though breathing hurt 
him, then smiled wearily. " It may have been good for my 
humility of spirit, but I can't say it was very edifying for 
Burgess. ... I told him that Sonia's been dancing in the 
shadow of a volcano, that we were always on the verge of an 
appalling scandal and that it was more by luck than anything 

n* 
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els^ that it had been averted. I described to him how we'd 
smuggled her home and what we were going to do to keep the 
child away from her. . . . Have yov ever told a long story 
and discovered at some point that it*s falling extraordinarily 
flat, or that someone's shocked ? Burgess never said anything, 
and of course I couldn’t see his face, but — I don't know whether 
you t understand me — the silence seemed to become more 
intense at times. I felt that his eyes must be on me and I 
— ^not to put too fine a point on it — I began to feel rather 
frightened. ... If I cohld have seen. ... I knew from his 
voice, when he first spoke, that he was sitting down ; and I 
suddenly remembered a most awful row I’d had with him, 
when I was about, sixteen. He sat there then with his back 
to the wjndow, and I stood in front of him, arguing and arga* 
ing ; it was a little matter of discipline, and he’d decided to 
fire tne out. . . . Well, I went through just the same thing 
this morning. I — 1 felt I was owning up ; and I'd have given 
anything in the world to see his face. . . . You know how you 
spin out the explanation . . . and rather overdo it ; , . . 
you’re too plausible and you feel the whole time that you're 
not getting it across. ... I went on and on . . , and finally 
I stopped short ; it wasn’t any use, he knew everything — even 
^If George hadn’t told him. ... I became stiff and dignified 
and said once more, ‘ If you can shift the work rQund so that 

I can be away for a day or two ' Then I heard him 

scraping for a light — and sighing — and throwing the^matches 
away, . . . God ! until you’re blind, you've no conception 
how many things you hear. You wouldn’t notice the sound 
of a wooden match falling in the grate, but I did ; and, (hough 
IVe given up smoking because I can’t taste tobacco, I felt a 
little smarting at the back of my nostrils as Burgess got going 
with his pipe. ...” 

If ever a man talked to gain time, it was O’Rane at that 
moment. 

" What advice did he give you ? " I asked him at length. 

" He didn't give me any— But, when I'd finished, ^ 
he said he'd pull the time-table about and that 1 could stay 
away as long as 1 liked. 1 kncuo he'd say that. Well, in the 
ordinary course I £ould have said ' Thank you ' and cleared 
out, but I didn't find it easy to move. Burgess sat there^ 
suckiiig at hiakpipe ; 1 stood there— <uid I felt a jgerfect fool« 
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•because I was beginning to blush. And the old man sajdi 
‘ Well, David O'Rane ? ' and I said, ‘ Well, sir ? ' And tfiien 
there was another silence. And then he said, ‘ Thou hast 
no further need of m§ '-^you know the way he talks ? I 
did thank him then and was stalling to the door, when he 
called out, ‘ Thou art at peace in thine own mind ? ' That 
rather stung me, and I told him that, all things considered, 
I didn't think I was wholly to blame ; and he answered 
rather enigmatically that, if I wasn't careful, I should be, 
I acked him what he meant." 

O'Rane left his chair and took up* a familiar position at the 
fire-place, resting his arm on the high chimney-piece and 
leaning las head on the back ot his hand. 

" Burgess is a curious man," he resumed dispassionately. 
” I don't think he ever had any children of his own^ but he's 
got — ^well, an extraordinarily human imagination. He 
began talking about this poor kiddie — ^who isn't bom yet — 
and pointing the contrast between his life and the life of 
any other boy, who'd have a father and a mother fussing 
round him, whenever he had a bit of wind in his poor little 
tummy, and pla3dng with him and watching him, as he began 
to crawl and talk, and trying to make him underst^md that 
it wasn't the end of the world, when he was miserable trjnng 
to cut teeth. . . . The old man didn't spare me," said O'Ranet 
with a quivering laugh. " I had about twenty years of the 
boy's Ijj^e compressed into twenty minute^; the way he'd 
go to school, frightfully shy and with no one to see him 
through, no one to give him half a sovereign at mid-term ; 
and the way he'd get a remove or find himself in the eleven 
— ^with nobody to brag about it to ; and the way he'd go on 
to a public school and work his way through the green- 
sickness period of dirty stories and foul language — ^without 
anyone to tell liim that he was becoming rather a pitiable 
little object. . . . And the portentous age, when he'd be head 
of his house, and the time when he'd want to ask his father 
what Oxford used to be like in the prehistoric days. . . . 
After twenty minutes or so I told Burgess that I didn't see 
it was my look-out." 

' " Well ? " I said, as O'Rane hesitated. 

** I think it was damned unfair," he burst out, but the 
resentment in his tone was unconvincing. " Burgess ^vas a 
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fpjend of my father, he knows all about me, I've told him 
every last thing about myself. ... I don't suppose even 
George knows, but the old man used to invite me to help 
tidy up his library, if I wasn't taking’ Kjave-Out, and of course 
I was as happy as a clam ; and wc used to talk, and I told 
him things that kept me awake half the night — but he always 
seemed to have forgotten them next day. Well, I suppose 
after my father died I did have rather a — crowded youth ; 
and Burgess asked me if I wanted to send my son through 
the same mill. 

** * He's not my son,' I said. 

** ' Thy wife's son, laddie,' lie answered." 

O'Rane turned wearily from the fire and began to pace 
up and ddwn the rcfoin. 

'' I told him I " he exclaimed. " I said that, if it hadn't 
been for tliat, Sonia and I could have forgotten eveiytliing 
and come together again. You remember ? I was ready — 
oh, dear God in Heaven ! I was ready 1 And then I heard 
that this had come between us, that there was going to be 
a permanent reminder, a permanent barrier, a pennanent 
alien something in our lives. That was the first time I saw 
you were right, the first time I appreciated we could never 
forget and go on as if nothing had happened. My love for 
^Bonia hasn't changed. If — if anything happened to the 
child . , . But as long as it's there I I told Burgess that, 
though I agreed^ with him in principle, I was very sorry, 
but I couldn't help it. It was Graylc's business. He asked 
me if I thought Grayle was likely to accept his responsibilities ; 

I told Iiim I saw no indication of it. He said nothing to«that, 
and I made another bolt for the door. He called me back 
and asked what I proposed to do. I said I'd told him already. 

" He didn't stop me, and I got back to my rooms in the • 
Cloisters. I began to pack a few things, but the whole time 
I was feeling that I hadn't explained properly and that Burgess 
rather despised me. I got extraordinarily excited and angry 
over it, until at last I left the packing alone and went back 
to his house to justify myself. The man shewed me at 
once into the library, and it was only when I got inside that 
I realized that all this time Burgess ought to have been 
taking the Sixth for Tacitus. Instead he was still in his 
chair, still sucking at his pipe. I fired away, full of indigna- 
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tion, and went through the whole weary business from tjie 
beginning, just as Td done before. He never intemifrod 
me, never said a word till I'd finished. Then he told me 
pretty bluntly that In* v^s only indirectly interested in me 
and that what he wanted to find out was why the child should 
be penalized, why I, who knew something of what it would 
have to go through, persisted in making it face the music 
for no fault of its own. I was pretty well worked up, but I 
tried to be reasonable and asked him what he suggested I 
should do., lie never hesitated a moment this time I He 
told me it was my duty to treat the Aild as if he were my own 
son, never to let him or anyone else know what had happened 
before he was bom, but to devote myself to him as if he were 
— well, not my own son, not someone for #vhom I was nature 
aUy responsible, but someone who'd been entrusted to m 
cdr^. He said, if I didn't — ^with the experience I^d got tc 
back me , . . Somehow, the way he put it, Stornaway . . 

He brought his walk to a conclusion as abruptly as the 
sentence and dn)pped heavily on to a sofa, as though glad 
that a necessary tiisk was finished, yet awaiting criticism 
from me and obviously prepared to argue as vehemently 
against me on one side as he had argued against Burgess on 
the other. 

In practice, what do you propose to do ? " I asked. 

“ I've been trying to think the w’hole way up from Melton. 

I suppose we sliall have to behave as though the whole world 
knew Sonia was going to have a baby, it will have to be our 
cliild. And I suppose we shall live like other people who are 
kept^from divorcing each other because of their children. 
Nominally we shall share the same house, and I suppose 
things can be arranged so as to spare Sonia. . . . But Burgess 
has convinced me. We’ve no right to think of ourselves, 
or wash our hands of responsibility, or try to score off other 
people at the expense of the child. I've promised her that 
she shall never see it. ... I don't know, I suppose this is 
one of the things that men and women are temperamentally 
incapable of seeing with the same eyes ; but, whoever the father 
was, whvitever the liistory, I should have imagined that any 
woman would fight for her child against all the powers of 
creation ; it was like a stab when ^iiia first said she hoped 
the child would be born dead, it was another stab when she . 
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h^ged me — begged me to promise. ... I promised right 
enbugh ; it was the only thing to do, but I can't let it rest 
at that. If she's well enough to talk, I want to make every- 
thing quite plain to her now ; V>therwise I must explain 
afterwards. . . 

As we finished dinner. Lady Loring came down to say that 
Sonia was asking for her husband. I was not present, I am 
glad to say, at their interview, but it did not last more than 
five minutes, and at Its end O’Rane looked in for a moment 
to say that he proposed to walk as far as the House of Com- 
mons for a breath of fifesh air. Neither by word nor tone 
did he in\ite an 3 ’onc to accompany Iiim ; and on his return 
he went upstairs without coming into the library. I called 
for a bulletin on my own account before retiring for the nightj 
and Lady Loring warned me that I must be prepared fyt 
anything at any moment. Sonia had worked herself Irom 
hysteria into somctliing hardly distinguishable from delirium ; 
forgetting that she had already seen her husband, she had 
sent for him a second time and a second time implored him 
to spare her the sight of her own child ; Lady Loring, who 
had been on duty all day, was not allowed to rest, and, as I 
passed the door, the lights were burning and I caught the 
soimd of voluble chatter. 

For an hour I tried to sleep, but tlio intermittent hum of 
voices, the creak of fret pas^^iug rapidly up and down the 
passage, still more the indcfinaldc susj)ensc kept mc^ awake. 
For another hour I tried to n ad, but I was always interrupting 
myself to listen ; and at two o'clock 1 pulled a dressing-gown 
over my pyjamas and retumc d to the library. To my surprise 
Bertrand was dozing over a book, while George sat writing 
letters on his knee. Both looked up, blinking with dull 
fatigue, as 1 came in. 

I wonder how long this racket's going on ? " Bertrand 
growled, as he walked across to fetch himself a drink. " She'll 
kill herself at this late. And — what — almighty fools — ^thCv 
three of us are I To be here at all I " 

" Has Kaney come back yet ? " George asked me. ** I ' 
was told he'd gone for a w'alk— like a wise man," n 

" He was sitting outside her door, as I came down," I 
answered. t 

Grumbling inarticulately, Bertrand went back to bia book. 
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Geoige looked at me long enough to see that I was too tu^ 
to talk, then began a fresh letter. I prowled in front of^e 
bookcases, trying to find something that I had the mental 
eaeT^ to read. It \fa^ shortly after four when O’Rane 
hurried silently into the room and telephoned for the doctor. 


V 

Thirty hours — ^the fag-end of a broken night, a day and 
anotner night — passed before O'Rane appeared. The painful 
silence of the house was violated only by guardedly light 
Steps and hushed voices. Bertrand and^George took their 
ih^ais at the club ; I stayed behind, neglecting my work 
and Subsisting on tinned tongue, stale bread and cold water, 
to run errands, answer telephone calls and carry up trays 
of food to Lady Loring. At first I believed that poor Sonia 
was trying to hypnotize herself and intensify her own tortures, 
but in time a new gravity settled on the faces of the doctor 
and nurse. 

I had never before been in a house where a confinement 
was taking place ; I do not wish to repeat the experience. 
Whenever I carried up a meal, Lady Loring or the traine<3^ 
nurse would say vaguely, “ I'm afraid she's having a bad 
time," |put for the rest I was left to myself in the great silent 
library with ray senses stiamed to catch any sound from the 
familiar white bedroom where I had spent so many days with 
Soeda^ trying to distract her thoughts. O'Rane, from the 
moment when he telephoned for the doctor, had been with 
her. There was some ineffectual attempt to banish him 
from the room, but Lady Loring afterwards let him stay 
and admitted that his personality was keeping Sonia from the 
surrender which she sometimes seemed ready to make. 

When he came into the hbrary at breakfast-time on the 
f second day, his clothes were shapeless and dusty, his face 
unshaven and grey with fatigue. 

" The doctor says it's a boy," he told me hoarsely. " Is 
there any water in the room ? I've had nothing to eat or 
drink since first I went up there ; an^then I must get some 
air intamy lungs." 
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^He sighed and dropped limply on to a sofa. 

Howl's Sonia ? " I asked him. 

“ They can't say yet. She's doped. They've given her 
as much as they dare, as much h^r heart will stand. . . . 
My God ! I'm glad I'm not a woman I I can understand 
their having one child, because they don't know what’s in 
store for them, but their courage in having a second 1 . . ." 

I poured him out a cup of coffee and buttered him tw*' 
slices of toast. 

“ I wouldn't try to talk overmuch," I told him. 

" It’s a bit of a relief to me," he answered with a smile, 

“ All this time ” He lifted his right hand above his head 

and began stiffly to open and shut the fingers. " I was 
gripping* her wrist," he explained ; "I only let go twice, 
and thc/irst time it was bruised purple, as if she'd shut it in 
a door. . . . And nobody said anything. . . . Sonia kept 
getting spasms of pain wliich made her moan or cry out, 
and her nerve gave way from time to tinu^ ; . . . and then I — 

I tried to hypnotize licr ; 1 found that by repeating ‘ Sonia, 
Sonia, wSonia,' very distinctly and very low, I could capture 
her mind. . . . God ! how it got on my nerves I " 

The first cup of coffee was followed by a second, which he 
gulped in scalding mouthfuls, asking at short intervals what 
4^he time was and how long he had already stayed away. 

" Violet and the nurse are pretty well beat out," he ex- 
plained ; "I want to pack them off for a bit of a r^t while 
I mount guard. And we've got to shift the boy before Sonia 
comes round. . . 

" You're not moving liirn — yet ? " • 

" Only to another room. I — I promised her, you see." 

He bade me a hurried good-bye and disappeared upstairs 
until the middle of the afternoon. George came in after 
luncheon, put half a dozen breathless enquiries and returned 
hot-foot to his office. Bertrand had a question in the House, 
but, as soon as he could get away, he came and denianded 
a full report. 

“ You don't gather when the child's to be moved ? " he 

said, when I had done. " I This is an extraordinary 

business, Stornaway. I've lived a devil of a long time and , 
I've done some pretfy odd things and mixed with some 
pretty curious people am all that sort of thing, but I'm banged 
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if I've ever done anything like this before. What are we 
up to ? I feel I've been stampeded." ^ 

" Well, neither of us is doing anything very active," I 
pointed out, looking at mj^cigar and book. 

" We're countenancing it. If you sat by and watched a 
drunken man making pipe-lights out of five-pound notes. . . . 
What have they decided to do ? I don’t understand them ; 

I can't keep pace with them." 

In so far as I had been admitted to O’Rane's confidence, 
he had decided to keep the child in London, until it could 
be safely moved, and then send it wfth its nurse to a cottage 
which he had mysteriously acquired on the south coast. 
And there his plans for the time being had ended. 

" He's apparently committing himself to^three hoifseholds," 
Bertrand cried. " The first because his wife refusq^ to live 
with him, the second because he wants to make his friends 
believe that they are living together, the third because he 
requires a home for his wife's child, wliich in time will come 
to be regarded as his child. . . 

" /’ve got no influence over him," I said, in protest against 
his tone of injury. 

Bertrand shook his head gloomily, 

" When once he's made up his mind — it doesn't matter 
how fantastic a thing may be ..." % 

The door opened, and O'Rane came in to repeat his request 
of the q^orning for water and any food that was available. 
He had found time to shave and change his clothes, but I 
have never seen a man more utterly exhausted. 

" le there any news ? " Bertrand asked, 

" She's doing — very fairly, I think," he answered with a 
drawl that was almost a stammer. “ The effects — drug, 
you know — ^wearing off. She woke up a few moments. Now 
getting some natural sleep." 

I put a stiff dash of brandy into the water and watched 
O’Rane's grey cheeks colouring. 

" Did she seem comfortable ? " I enquired. 
^"'Comfortable'?" he repeated with a laugh. "The 
physical relief, you know. . . . Whatever happens now, she’s 
free from pain, she's bound to feel better and better. . . . 
When I was wounded, there were times when I thought 1 
couldn'J: bear it ; the nurses told me Inat I said quite clearly < 
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no use hurting me any more ; I can*t stand it.* Dear 
souls I as if they could help it 1 And one did stand it. But» 
when the pain began to abate, when you didn't have to keep 
yourself braced up against it, I <^^edt as limp as a rag. It 
was like the end of a long fever. . . . After that, whether I 
was asleep or awake, I always knew that the real hell was 
over. There might be little twinges in unexpected places, 
but the pain was over, over. And the feeling of weakness 
was so delicious ! Like an endless repetition of the glorious 
moment when you're just dropping off to sleep. . . . That's 
how Sonia is now.” 

The next report came after dinner, when the doctor had 
concluded his evening visit and she had been put to sleep for 
the night. 

" She*s had a frightful time,” he told us, ” and there's 
always the possibility of a relapse, but I know she's not going 
to relapse ; I'm not going to let her.” 

” And the child ? ” 

” Oh, he's aU right.” 

The next morning O'Rane joined me at breakfast after a 
night's unbroken rest. Despite a mild protest from the 
nurse, he had insisted on staying in Sonia's room and had 
slept in his clothes on the floor for twelve hours on end. 

” She's had a wonderful night,” he told me exultantly. 
” And the boy's doing magnificently. They seem to think 
it’ll be reasonably safe to move him to-morrow. And then, 
if all's well with Sonia, 1 shall go back to Melton. I shall 
only want to talk to her, if I stay any longer ; and, asi!t is, 
if a board creaks or anyone touches the bed . . . 'Ilia#' godd 
angel Violet has promised not to go until everything's all 
right. Don't you think she's been wonderful ? Violet 
Loring, I mean. I'd got no sort of call on her.” 

” 1 don't know that the baby upstairs has any great call 
on you,” I answered. 

” We-ell, you can't open an account with a thing twenty-^ 
four hours old,” he laughed. ” I say, Stornaway, I had no 
idea that babies were so small. HuUo, that's Violet's step 1' . 
There's nothing wrong, is there ? ” 

Lady Loring had come in to say that Sonia was asking | 
tor him. He hurried upstairs, leaving his breakfast unfinished, ^ 
and did not return for a^uple of hours. I asked him whetlxer 
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there was anything amiss, for there was an unfamiliar frq^ 
on his face. 

** No, but it was cj^us . . he began hesitatingly. 
*' You remember how she made me promise. . . . WeU, 
I went in and asked her how she was, and she said she was 
feeling better. . . . And then she asked about the child 
. . . wanted to know whether it was a boy or a girl . . . 
wanted to know how it was. ... It ended by my carrying 
him in for her to see. ... I was in two minds whether to 
do it, because she was working hers^ up to a pitch of great 
excitement, but I thought it would only make things worse, 
if I refused. She wanted to see what he was like, you know, 
whether there was even the remotest resej^blance. . . . She 
gave a sob, when I brought him in, and said, ' He^ got my 
eyes.’ . . . I’m afraid the whole thing excited her rather. 
She suddenly got the idea that she oughtn’t to have asked 
me to bnng him in. Poor mite 1 he’s not responsible for his 
own father, and I told her that if we started quarreUing over 
a thing like that , . . Another curious thing, Stornaway; 

I have alwa 3 rs imagined that I should hate the very existence 
of the child ; when I was first told what was the matter with 
Sonia, I felt that there was a sheet of fire between us. I 
don’t feel that now ; I feel that Grayle has passed utterly 
out of our hves. As for punishing that poor, helpless little*^ 
creature. ... I suppose you hate babies, but I wish you'd 
have a fook at this one and tell me what he’s like. I've 
always thought what fun it would be to have a son and watch 
him Rowing up. ... I should have thought that Sonia, 
that any woman, after all she’s gone through. . . . Still, 
when you’ve been treated as Grayle treated her, when you’ve 
waited in dread and horror all these weary months . . .” 
He broke off in perplexity, which only lifted when he suddenly 
began to smile. " You m'U have a look at him, won’t you ? 
An<^ tell me what he’s like. He’s going to the country 
to-morrow." 

After dinner that night I made my way to the bedroom 
whi^ bad been temporarily converted into a nursery. It 
was dark and empty, and I walked to the door of Sonia's 
room in search of Lady Loring. A low sound of voices pene- 
rated to the passage ; I knocked and Aent in to find O’Rane 
atandini by the bed with a tfaickly-svnthed child in his arms, * 
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^le his wife lay with her hand in Lady Loring's, looking 
up at him. 

" I hope you're feeling better," J %7id to Sonia. 

" David says you haven't even seen him yet," she pouted, 
disregarding my words. She stretched out her arms to the 
slumbering child. " Darling, you're being rather left out of 
all this, aren't you ? But if you will go to sleep when the 
loveliest things are being said about you . . . My blessed, 
I've waked you I " 

There was a half-perceptible movement under the long 
shawl. O'Rane's arms began to rock gently. 

" Take him back, David," Sonia begged. " And then just 
come in for one njoment to say good-night. I feel so feeble 
that I simply can't stand more." 

As he ‘‘left the room. Lady Loring nodded to me, and I 
prepared to follow her. Sonia was lying with closed eyes, 
but, as I moved, she raised herself and beckoned with one 
hand. 

" Mr. Stornaway 1 Just one moment before he comes 
back I They want to take my baby away. I know I asked 
them to, but that was before ... You won't let them, 
will you ? He's mine, mine I David thinks I'm saying it 
because I ought to, because everybody would expect me to, 
'out I'm not 1 On my honour I'm not 1 I'd go through 
it again rather than let them take my baby away." 

" He won't be taken away, if you want to keep^him," I 
promised her. " Good night, my dear Sonia, Go Stl^ 
off to sleep and don’t worry about anything. If you^ want 
your child, David won’t try to steal him. You’re sure you 
want him ? ” 

“ David ? ” 

■' I meant the boy.” 

A smile dawned on her tired face. 

” I want so much I 1 always have. . . . Oh, I know you 
despise me, and you’re quite right. I despise myself. But 
I must be loved, I can’t get on without it. And I've been,, 
oh ! so lonely 1 ” 

She gave a little sob. I felt a hand on my arm and turned 
to find Lady Loring shaking her head and pointing to the 
door. V 

**Tell me anything I*can do to help you, Sonia,” *I saud, 
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“ and I'll do it. Now, good-night. You've got to go to 
and I shan't let David even say good-night to you.” 

I met O’Rane in th^ passage and carried Mm off to the 
library. 

" Lady Loring wants to get her off to sleep,” I explained. 
" You and the child between you have rather excited her. 
If you will take my advice, you'll go back to Melton by the 
first train to-morrow. The two of you are wearing each 
other out. I’U do whatevei's necessary here.” 

” But I can't leave her yet." • 

" You can and must. You’ve got your work to do. 
O'Rane, you may remember that I’ve advised you a good 
many times to face fac^s and end tins business. ,In your 
greater wisdom you’ve always refused ” 

” You never seemed to appr.,ciato that I loved Sollia.” 

" Indeed I did. But I thought we agreed that there were 
some tests which the greatest love in the world couldn’t 
survive.” 

He took up liis stand by the fireplace, smiling to himself 
and rocking gently from heel to toe with his hands in his 
pockets. 

” I thought so, too. But wouldn’t it be a fair-weather 
love ? I treated Sonia badly, and she treated me worse.^ 
Until I mlirried, I always thought that marriage was an easy, 
straightforward business ; you just fell in love, and there was 
an end oftt. If I spoiled her life because I hadn’t the imagina- 
tioqi^^Ahe consideration . . . I’m sorry. Stomaway, I can’t 
discuss it. One’s pride is rather involved. I always said 
that iT loved her more than a man had ever loiied a woman 
before ; if I can’t prove it. . . . But I’m boring you." 

" I’m only tired. So are you, so’s everyone. We’d better 
all go to bed. Promise me one thing. If you go in to say 
good-^ht to — ^your wife, don’t stay more than a moment.” 


THE END 
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